




WORKS 

RECENTLY PUL^.ISUED BY 

^DAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH ; AND 

« 

LON(}MAN, rV,ES, ORME;BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMAN, LONDON. 


price G.t. 


V^i 

YSIOl( 


THE PRINCIPI^PS OF PHYSJOLOGY, 

APPLIED TO THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH, AND TO THE IMPROVEMENT 

OF PHYSICAL AND MENTAL EDUCATION ; 

% 

By ANDREW COMBE, ]M.D. 

I'clluw of tile Itoyei Colli'(;e oil’ll)siri.iiis of Kiliubiirgli. 

“ This book hhiiuld l)i> ill thi' harels of .all invalids, of LiiJ^rs of Liuiifti’s, of individuals who 
koi'p boaidiiiij-sc-ho(ds, and of the toaidicrs and iii.iii'a^eis of piildio bi'iiiiiiariu'! or l)us|iltals filled with 
jouiig (iiMsoiis.”— ScotiJuan. 


Ill post Gro, price 7s. (W. 

NECESSITY OF POPULAR EJ)tICAT10N 

o 

\S A. NATION IL OlUI t T, WITH IIIN'IS ON THE TREATMENT OF CKHMINALS, 
AND OBSERVATIONS UN HOMICIDAL INSANITY. 

By JAMES SIiMl’S^N, Es... Auvocate. 


lit ffurk rofumCj iJ/mhk vofamnti, privv 14.y. vlnth boavdSy 
Tlio 'I’liinl Edition, Enlarfrfil, Corroeieil, and itinirovod, of 

A DICTIONARY OF MEDICINE; 

DESICNED FOR POPULAR UsK ; 


(,'ont!iinin}r an Ai i oiiiit of Diseases and their Treatment, ineludinff those most frequent 
ill Warm Climates; with Directions fo* administering Medicines; the Regulation of 
Diet and Regimen ; and the Alanagement of Women and Children. 


By ALEXANDER MACAin.AV, .M.D. 

I’ollon of\ii' Uov.il College of Siirgeoas of K.diiibuigli, ami I’liysician Accoucheur to the 
\ New Town Dibiieiisar). 


1 


(^all•ulated t/l aceoiiiiilish all tb.it eonlil b« wiblied iii a Popular System ol Medicine.”—/'.V/m- 
hurgh jyicilirnt mill Siiri/lnil Join mil, .No. 9(i. 

Decidedl) the most useful book of tbe hind that has yet been offered to the public.”— Ciihslu- 
niiiH Merennj. 

“ If steibug merit be tbe passport to khcccc", tins work will attain the most exli-nsive celebrity.” 
—Hotk H<j;ald. ‘ 

It i‘ at''’eseut tbe most judicious auihpractical workVf tins sort for popiiLir uses tliat we are 
acquainted • th.— ftliinjini' L'uuiier. T 

“ The best work of tbe kind that has ever ‘.\ucd from the pre‘H ."—Scots Times, 

“ A higl^y useful work, conveying, in a simp.- form, and eleg.int stjle, all the inforniatiuri that 
can he tlebircd.”—^VercMi-y. • • . V 


“ We cannot ^ismiss our notice tif this voiunte without agjdn expressing our ojiinion, that Dr 
Maraida) has presented the public with matter of the most valuable kind, expressed in clear .md fa¬ 
miliar hingiiagc, and not less deserving the addition of persons in hctdtli than of \.iletiidinariaiis. — 
llrntot fonniitl. . e ' _ 





WORKS PUBLISHED BY ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBURGH. 


^ : 

In, one Volume email 8w>, pnee 4s. (jd,, a Second Edition of 

ERRORS REGARDING RELIGION. 

By JAMKS DO¥GLAS, Ksq. of Cavers. , 

“ Surli is the coinprcheiisivi! jiliin of tmr .iiithor ; tlu! conci'jitiori itself prove.s an elevated and 
pliiliisophit'al turn of thinkiiij', joid the most moderate execution of such a sijieme tlem.iiuled exteii- 
Mve altiiinmeiits, and a sound oi“erimiriatiijf; judi>iiieiit. Tin'i‘ ipi.ilille.itions, |fi no eoiiiinon de- 
jrree, Mr l)oiii;l.is has lirouAt Jo t.isk. His volnmeH #viuee extensive readiii};, and an elevated 
and highly enllivated rnind.%5T^i»i//f/« Imfi urtiir, No. .‘541. 

• ^ • • 

HY TUI! hAMH AUTHOR, 


fii one I'uliiinc price l}s. 

THE TIMJTllS OF HEI.IGIO?^ 

SeeoiK^l'/litiotl. 

“ \Vi' li.ive s.iiil ( iiooeh to sliiVi, hiiw highly 
»e esliiii.iti' the seiMie uloih the .iiithoi It,is, in 
these vohnnes, lendeied (o the iMiise of Seiip- 
tni.d Tinth ; and he is leo nell known, .mil too 
justly .ippieeialed, to si,mil in need of iiiiy eiiti- 
fid testniioni.il I loin ns. We eonsider his wiit- 
iiigs as ,1 ninsi s.ihitaiy'antidote to tin* cinile .gid 
sh.illnw theiiloet, the eotifiised views, and the 
tlo.iling l.iti.ilirisin, ol the pii'seiit d.iy.”— i'.'lcc- 
tir til rirw Jot Jiiituiiri/ IH.'JI. 


ill line Viilitiiir smiill lieo, prire 4.s'. (id. ^ 

rilE ADVANCEMEN'r OF SO- 
CIl/rY IN KNOWI.KnCK AND 
IIKI.UMON. 'rim'd Kilitioii. '« 


• I'ltic (>d, or /loiiii'/'ciiiil pill, l.s. 

TIIOIKJHTS ON PU.VYEIt AT 

'I'lIK I’KF.SKNT TI.MM. J'omlli 
I'.ililioii; iii'.il pot'ki'l .si/i-. 


f Price l,v. <!rf. 

•AN ADDRESS ON ST.AVERY, 
SAI58\TIl PltflTECTION, AND 
ClirUCII Ill'.FOlUI. 

Price 2v. 

THE PROSPECTS OF BRITAIN. 

'i’hinl Edition. 

'file I’ainphlet to which we now refer con- 
l.iiiis ,i rapid sketch ot the leliiiioiis, the moral, 
the iiitelleetiial, and the political state of F.ng- 
l.ind. With the holdness ot a (.'hnsti.in patriot, 
.111(1 with .111 eiitliiisiasiii wliich liigli.piiiieiples 
alone can Mist.iin, the .nitlior points out the coi- 
tnptioiis which degi.ide our |nihlic instiliilioiis ; 
he st.ites and expl.iins the nie.ins hy which the 
national inteiesis in.iy lie revived; and he nn- 
lolds the pio-pccts winch in.iy still he eheiislied, 

•n’ these nie.iiis shall he lih-ssed with sneeess, ’_ 

fiicii 1^11 'e ./oiii oiil oj Sen lire Inr ./riiiinii 1/ lK.'t 2 , 
■ Jle h.is toru.inl M('V\s ulurli, it 

tvilily tU'tpil ujKHL Bdiilil .u'coiii|ih>h tni l{ritsiiii 
iill ihril flip ioridc^r iiii.ii;inahon i\iu .uDu'ipati'/ 
'/insii'Ui In\fi itriiit, Nu. ii. 


In Vf), trif/ti Ihirfrrn prirc i).v. 

A SYSTEM GE AGRICULTERE, 

I'Voin till' Eiu'vcloiiivditi Britaniiica. Seventh Edition./ 


llvilAMES Cr.EdllOBN, Esq. 


{ 


“ 'file hest aecoimi of the Aeiiciiltiire of the Seotcli Coniities is In he found 111 ’’J.iek’s edition 
ol the Kncyelopiedi.l Ihit.iiiniiM .”—Loiidnii .< .hiiiciittiiic. p. 1178. 


^ In iieo, prii^'Oe. 

The First Six and tlie Elcv^ii and Twelfth Books of 

EIJCLIDS KfLEMENTS; 

WITH NOTES ANO ’.LLU.STIIATIO^, -VNO \n tATPHNOlt IN KIVI! BOOKS. 

By JAMES 'I'HOMSON, 1.1.. 1). ' 

Frolessfir of .Batliematir« m tljj’ Fniveisilv if (Ihisgow. 



THK 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


^ f-.t. 


JUNE 1834. 


jut r 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHEET BY SMITH, ELDER; 

CORNHILL, 



In foot ^'-ap 8vo., price 4j. 6d. neatly hound in cloth and gilt edged, 

H E RIVAL S I S T*E {I S, and other POEMS. 

“ The ‘ Rival Sisteus’ is a beautiful poem, and relate.s a circumstance of not 
unnatural occurrence with great force and melody.”— Be^s Messeflffer. 

* II. 

CATHERINE DE MEDICIS; 

Or, the RIVAI, FAITHS. 

“ ‘ Catherine de Medicis’ is -one of those works which combine instructiou 
with intellectual amusement.”— Eider Gazelle. 

“ Tliis is one of those pleasing ‘ tableaux jiicturcsque’ embroidered upon tha 
frame-work of history.*'— Bell's Messenger. * 


111 . 

In gnc volume crown 8vo. price 12^. cloth, illustrated with a variety of 

curious plates, 

ORIENTAL FRAGMENTS. 

By Major E. Moor, Author ot “The Hindoo Pantheon,” Ac. 


IV. 

In foolscap 8vo., price 8j. cloth, 

O L Y M P I* A M O R A T A,, 

HER TIMES, Life, and WllITINCfS. 

By the Author of “ Sei.wyn,"—“ Probation,” &c. &c, 

“This is truly a,Christian book, and ought to be held in corresponding reverence 
The history of the highly gifted, pious, and beautilul Olymjna Morata will bo 
looked upon by all right-thinking jiersons .as a .subject of triumph, and, if possible, 
of emulation. We strongly recommend the work to^all classes, but more especially 
to the 3 ’ounger portions of society.”— Meiropotitan, 

“ This is a highly interesting and admirably written book.”— Scotsman. 


CHEAP AND BEAUTIFUL WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
In^t vols., with 144 coloured engravings, price half-a-guinca, 

the 'BOOK OF BUTTERFLIES. 

.By Captain THOMAS BROWN, 
f 2 • 

In foolscap 8vo., with 18 engravings, by Branston, price 6s. 6J. 
WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE, 

With Observations on various parts of Nature, and the Naturali.st’s Calendar- 
new edition, with additions. By Sir W. Jardine. 

A small edition of the same work, price 3s. 6d. 

3. 

In 2 vols. 8vo., with 48 figures of birds, l^autifully coloured from nature, by Bay- 

field, pSce 28s., 

'The FEATHERED TRIBES of the BRITISH 1SLAND.S. By Robibt 
Mvdie. 

4. 

* * In small 8 sr). with colored plates, 6s , 

L E T T E R S O N E N T O M O.L O G Y- 
• Whittaker and Co - Ave M.aria-laiie. 




WORKS PURLISHKl) BY AIMM AND CIIARLKS BLACK, KDiNBUU&H. 


fn n Vuliwws dm, with a roniprf'ln'ii.'iirr [ndvx of 44,000 IVamhf, jjrice h. t, 

A SYSTEM OF- UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY. 


JScc. .'co. 


r.Y M. .^rAf/rE 

Kdilor ipf (Ik; “ ilcs \'i)y.n^frs.’ 

Tlio cl):ir;u-t;T (il .Mj 1 (.c HiTin\ (iL-difrapliv is now so limly i-sUlilislial, :is to reiulor iL 
unriL'i'oiSiiry to pohlisli .1 I'miiooriitioy itsfucM il- 1 ill tho .'iiipcurance ot the 

prcM ^nt T ranslatiini, ;7 tli^.ildm-al Work, worthy ol’llio n.inie ol a s,'stc‘iii, was a (k-si'lo- 
raldli'Pfll oiir lilio.ituu', IV^vioiislo tlu* jiohlHaiioii of l'iiik(.‘rloti s work.^fi'coirraphi- 
oal Mcioiicf was in tins loimtrv' at tlu; vory lowost ol;l). 1 lu‘ t/riniini'iix of Salmon and 
(jiitlirio, and llio linikicr Inil Ic,, valiialile i-oin])ila(ions 0! .Martin, (lordon, I»anks, Ac., 
presontod only a lonliisod mass of historical and statistical details, iniKid tofrether without 
regard to oedor, or to tin* udativc iin])i)itanct; of tho #i!)j,-‘c!s. Uut tlioir inaccuracy was 
their ))riiic)|ial did'oct. 'I'lie l.itoi antliors jlavishly cojni'd llic orrorsof thvir |ir''dcceSsOr.s ; 
stuteincnts Wole IOSCO (i-d ihiei tiv 1 oiitradiitory to ojicli olhco : no authorities weie ever 
referred to; and thiu*lio u.niY’ "i's i.i.t only e\])0‘id to the danger id'heino inisiufonned, 
hut he was deiiK-d tm* ine.m.s ofVonect ingenor ,iuv e\|ie:isc of ))i'rsonal inveiti^ation. 
Afr I'inkioloii made .some improvements on this nudliod of coinpihiig. lie evehuled tin? 
long liistoneal d'daih, wli'cli m 'rely swell the si/.e of g e, 'laiilncal hook,, wit hoot adding 
to their real value : he isnhodied a con ideralile ainoio t of inlonuatioii detp ed Iroin the 
relations of ,Spanish vov.igeis and ti.ividl is, as well iv> li'iin othc ■ r, oiks overlooked liy 
former ( ompilei s. A’l-tAIr I’nikeiton's work 1, "vtieincly im|ierfect. Alany pai ts of it 
consist of little e lse Ihaii tedious e\tiaits. eliniisi'.y pul t .g' llier fnen the most <-omiiuin 
hooks of I ravels; oniva \ ei s li-w anilioi ilies ai.' is-i'cii.il to, and these fu’i|ueiitl\ 1.1 sneh 
i( inaniier .is to render it le po.sdde to verily tlie leferciiee. and to oeeasioii a doulit whe¬ 
ther they have ever Iceii eoiisiillc'h hy tlie ae.tlior , in.'Oyof the mot inijioitint stato- 
nieiits have lieeii sliewii to Ic .illogethi i erroneous, while tlie lejiui'ive anil atlei’ft'd style 
ol'tlie work i, lint ill caleiilated to leeoinmend it to the general uader. 

'I’lie system of AI. Ilrun is not i li.ngeahl^’ with these defects 'I’lie g.-iii ral airaiuic- 
meiitofthe AVoik is |•.•guhn•; v, t, in the snlioidinate p.uts, ilie aiiliioi avoids ilie ilrv 
liedant ry of adhering indiscrimiiiately to one ji.irt'i nlar set of sulidiv eioiis, and giv e.s to 
eaeli siieh .111 ariMiigeiiieiil ,is is best siiited^to it s di scriptiv e eli.uai ter. In his h inds tlie 
(IHiiie.itiein of coniuries leceives a giiipliii elK‘^,whieh gives them :d! th ■ advantages of 
LlKit ini.scellaiieous inanner w ineli pleases r.s in fiitelllgent liooks of li.ivel-, alo'ig with that 
degree Tif siHmd iiietliod w^iicli is liejsl littisl for uttfi .uling a comjnehensive view- of the 
whole suliject, and promoting the f.ieilitv ol'fuluie lefeieiiee. 

In the'riaielation now oli'eied to the pnhlie, many iin)arlanl t'ot rei tand Addi¬ 
tions have heiai nitrodueed, pai ll> at the snggeslimi of th,'.vi'llmr, with u Ikimi .1 i orivs- 
poiidenee w.is niamtained dniing its piogri's-, and paitly hv the help (f' an li hooks oftra- 
vc'l.s, and of.speeia.l (ie-iMiaj'hy. .is liav-' h'sai (mlilislied .su!i,1 P|'ieiitly I', the ajjpeaiaiiee of 
the original V olumes. Tlie additions to tlu Desenptnm of tireat Kritain and, Irekind uie 
more espeeially evteaisive. In lint, this poison of the Tiaiislalion has he'eii eutiiely le- 
wiitteii, and rather merits the title of .iti original work. 

The (ieogr.ijihical Index will he found to ho the most aeeiirate and eoinprelietisivo 
uoik of the kind 111 our l.iiigii.sge. Its ohjeel is not only to liieilitaie uderenee'to the 
Hook itself, hut to supply information 011 places eoiisiilered loo uiiinipmtaut to oeeujiv a 
] 4 ffie III tlie hodv ij' the Woik. With its addition, the [i" • ent Tr.v ’Xn.ii of Maite 
IJriiii coinhines all tlie eeiiv enieiiee oil the tniv t elalioiMtc t ia.w i leer, v U Ii /lie nilerest of a 
e^nliiiuous and sustained iiairativ^. 1 


I’/rpni-iiii/ fir in <i>ii’ rrrij ihirh ]'(i!initr tlr.i, 

AN AIUHIXIMENT'-Wli' MALl’E RRUN’.S SYSTEM OF 

(fcoGRAiaiY, 

Compiled from the Oiigiiial AVoik, .is w elUiP from, tlie I’rench .Ahiidginent and Eng¬ 
lish Ti ansi.ition. vv ilh a laiefni conijiaiisoi^Jt' I.iter Authorities; contaiiinin uumernus 
Tahh\s of I’opiilat ii'ii and .St.ilisiies, legetl^- witli ntiu 11 important in<Ri matiim of a date 
hiibseguoiit to the piddication o[’jhe h'lench Editions. To whiih will he added, a copiou.s 
liidcv of tlie t'onnln.’,. Towns, and Aliscellaneou.s Ini'oviuation eontameU ift the body of 
tlio Work, aHordiiig that liicilily of referenc.' which forms the ehief 1 eemnnendatiou of a 
lla/.ottcor. • 



WOBKS PUBLISHED BY ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, EDINBUIUJII. 


, In Ki'o, prki 7«. 

TREATISE ON THE PROGRESS OF LITERATURE, 

AND ITS EFFECTS^ON SOCIETY; 

CLUDING A SKKTCU OF THK FROGRKSS OF ENGLISH AND SCOTCH LI IKILVH UK. 


In xnialf price fi.v. 

FACST:*A TIlAUFDYt' 

Traiisliilcil from the German of Goethe, 

By DAVID SVME, Es*.. Advoeutc. 

% 

_“ All Orpflict.il,- inilccd ; 

A tide obscure, of biph nnd^iiiHsioiiiitc tbouglits. 
To a strange music cliaiiteii.” 


/». ito, price One Giiincct, with Si.rtccn Engrarinyn, the great) r part of them heaaii- 

faltg Coloured, 

THE INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF FOSSIL VEIJF/rARLES 

FOUND IN THE CAJIHONIFEIIOUS AND OOLl'I'IC Dl I’OSIT.S OK (iliEAl' 
liUlTAIN, DESCItlHEl) AND 11,1.1'STlt tTED. 

By IIENllY T. M. WlTUAAl ov Laiitini.ton, F.tl. S., F. W. S E., \e. 


I)t -ito, v'ilh liicntg-ncrrn I'ligrarings, price I2.v. 

A SYSTEM OFI^ARCHITECTURJ:, 

WITH THE MtACTICE OF nUlLDlMi.# • . 

Being tht^ Treati-ses uiulej’ tliob,e heads from the nev.- edition of tlie Enetelopiedia 

Britaniika. 

Bv WIIJJAAI HDSKING, F. S. A., Arcliilect. 


Ill one thick Vohnne I (hue, price 7.v. (!r/., 

AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY 01' 1'IIE ENGLISH 
\ LANGUAGE, 

ON A PLAN Ej,TIUi;iTY NEW, ADAPTED TO 1 Hi '.M(y)EH\ SY.S'I EM OF TEI'JION. 

By JO! in OSWALD, 

Aiitlior of “ .\n Etymological Manual of the Engli-b Language, " “ Outlines ol Englisb 

(ir.ifiiniiir/’ 

•,* To the Scholar, it is believed, this volmnc* wilPprove a iisc l’iii rciiicmlirancer; to 
the Teacher, a. valuable ni.atiiial; and to tlioso uiiaujuiiiiiled with the learned languages it 
will furnish .a ready Key to the obscurities of their owi^. 

“ W’o b.ive not for a long time met uilli a^iok uliicli promised to be more useful tb.iii lliiH.”_ 

Scotimun. 

“ This very Laborious conipilatiori (lesf-rves to i.\ introdma d into eveiy scboiil nbere the Englisb 
language is tafight.”— tlthenaiaii. ^ X 

“ It will be found usctiir not only to chdilien, bnMo students of a more advanceii age."_ S/iir~ 

Intor. • • 

“ This very valuable elenientarv hook »e earnesil, lerenimenil to tb,. 'o'- of publii- semiiiaiu < 

— OlaM/oir ('ii’iror. 



TiiK iioNi'ifrr Anvj-,R'risF.R. 


"riII5 BKST SPIRITS IN LONDON.—Wholesale, Retail, 

ami for Kxportation.—HENItV 'BllKTT, cUsdaining the tielusive attraction 
oC exceeding Low Prices, solicits the attention ot‘those who can appreciate Quality, 
ii> the following quotations, which, without being exorbitant, are sutticiently re- 
I lunerative to preclude all temptation to adulterate, and enable him to guarantee 
every article of the finest possible description :— , Sealed 

IMPERIAL MEASURE. Gallon. Bottled. 

Best Cream of the Valley, a pure and wholesome s d. s. d. 

Gin. y. 10/5 .. 2 2 

rfhe strongest^Gin distilled, without sweetening. 12 0 «. 2 6 

Highly duicjfitd Geupvtf Liqueur.7. 12 0 2 6 

Old and strong J^hiaiciifUnm. 13 0 2 B 

Prime Irish \Vhiskey, over proof... . 16 0 .. 3 0 

' 'Very SH])crior Highland M.dt Whisky. IB 0 3 6 

Patent Brandy, recommended liy the Faculty,. IB 0 .. 3 6 

Exqdisite Cognac, i>rei isely as imjiorted. 32 0 .. .5 6 

WINES of the highest character, on TcYins ])r4<portioned to age and quality. 
Conditions—Cash on delivery of (.ioods in Jatndon, or the suburbs. Exchanged 
if not apijrovcd of; forfeited if inferior to sample. Country jiostage on small or¬ 
ders', and sliipping charges, jiayable by purchaser's. To jirevent mistakes or impo¬ 
sition, it will be prudent ju >1 fo note the address of 

IIICMIIY BBEl'T, AVine and Brandv-merchant, 

No. 109, DltUllY-LANE'. 


T)R. BAILLIF/8 PUKPARED BREAKFAST BACON 

BEQITIIIES NO COf)KING ! It eifectually cures Bile and Indigestion, 
cieates appetite, subdues iiatuleiicy, allays heartburn, and restores tone to the 
stomach. 

“ ft IS a very pure preparation, entirely free from every appearance of ,gross- 
nc.ss; it preserves every valuable quality even iii a more remarkable degree, 
as it avoids the po''sil)ility of substituting inferior or damaged sorts, Avhile it pre¬ 
cludes the chances of injuring the sanatory qualities of the article by injudicious or 
careless cooking.”— United Service Gu'tetle. 

‘•'To make that which was good before still better requires no mean art and ad¬ 
dress ; yet tlii.s is done in the jireparalion of Dr. Bailies’ Bacon, it clears 
the lungs and aids digestion, it i.s a niostliiilateable whet and a capital addition to 
to the bionkfast table .”—Sunday Herald. 

" As a jirecuTsor to other viands, or as a meal by itself, it is an innovation of 
which Ave hc.irlily apjirove.’’— jlUnon. 

”• The breakfast bacon is excellent, it is a least fit for* the Gods.”— £^ir.s Weekly 
Maqaslne 

It is a sim](le and pleasant remedy, its eilieaey is authentieated by an authority 
tli.it must reconcile the most fastidious and the most timid to its use. 

'I'liis iigreealile, jiopular, and elllcieut remedy may be had in Shilling and Half- 
CroAvn Packets, at every Italian Warclyuise and Grocer's in Town and Country, 
and of the Patentees, Lawson and Co 3, P^jiper Saint Martin’s Lane. 


COFT nnd WHITE HANDS.—BENTLEY’S EMOt- 

LIENT BROWN AV''INDSOR SOAP. This celehr.ated Soap.'Jiossesse.s pro¬ 
perties singularly adajited to the various eliangea of the seasops, whiph has obtained 
It the ajiprobalioii of the nobility and gentry, and to tlioso who are yet strangers to 
It reijuires only to be once used to be aiipreciated. This invaluaole Soap is pre¬ 
pared cliiofly from oil of almonds, which renders it so peculiarly emollient, and if 
conslaiitly used, the complexion w ill become transccniiently clear and white. In 
jiackets at Is. and upwards. Also Bentley’s refined Camphor and Almond Soaps, 
so universally admired, at Is. a square, or six squares for 5s. Also BENTLEY’S 
CELEBRATED EX'l’RACT OF RONEY, Nature’s best Promoter and Pre¬ 
server of the II AIR.—In piepaiing this elegant compound, the Proprietor has suc¬ 
ceeded ill producing a much higher jicrfunic^TArticle than has ever been introduced 
to the notice of tlie rublic ; the demand lor which, added to the unjirecedented cn- 
coiniuiirs of .several highly-respcctable Hairdressers, warrants the Proprietor in 
saying that it pos.sesses properties peculiarly its own for producing, noutishiug, and 
bcautilying the Hair, keeping it in cvi*l. end pyonrypting its grov.th, and will prove 
an invaluable appendage to the toilet. It is sold by most Hairdresser.^ ; and at his 
I’ei'iU iii rA Warehouse, No*. 220, High Holborn, in toilet jar.'*, 3s. 6il. each. 










1'MF. MOXTHLY ADVERTISER. 


3 


aa, NEW BOND-STREET, and 80, NEWOATE-STllKET. 

Duggin’s patent double-brimmed VEN- 

TIIjATING beaver HATS, and acknowledged to be the best kind pf 
Hats ever yet produced, weighing le%s than four ounces ; will never injure by wet, 
or lose their colour; the brims being double, they cannot break or go out of shape.'; 
the^ will not prevent the egress of perspiri^tion, which has been so imicli the con}- 
plaiiit of waterjKToof Hats, often producing the head-iulie and the loss of hair. 
Price 2ls. and 2(Js.; Drab and Brown Hats tlie same price; also laulies’ Hiding 
Hats.—To be liad of tlie Patentee, DUGGIN, 53, New Bond-street, and 80, New- 
gate-street, near the New Post-oRice. 


^SCOT RACES.—DRAR SUMMER ^HiVTS, ounces 

weight, 12s.— These Inimitable Hats will wear well for six months, and can¬ 
not be told from beaver; Black ones at the same jtrice. Newly invented Drab 
Beaver Hats, transparent and ventilating, 3.^ ounces weight, l«s.; Super Beaver 
Hats, in one hundred different, shapes, Ids.; Economic Beaver Hats, liaiiog all 
the appearance of a hat at a guinea, l^s. Sliooting and Fisliing Fans, extremely 
light, Cs. (id.; Travelling and other Caps f>om 3s. Cd.—JOHN PERKING, In¬ 
ventor of light Hats, 85, Strand, Sorner of Ciecil-street.—No connection whatever 
with any other House or with a man of a bimilar name 


WOODHOUSE’S iETHEUIAl, ESSENCE OF 

JAMAICA GINGER is particularly recommended to all Cold, Phle; 
matic, Weak, and Nervoua Constitutions ; it is certain in alfording instant relief in 
Spasms, Cramns, Flatulence, Hysterics, Heart-luirn, llipcuiis. Loss of iVjijictite, 
Sensation of I'ulness, J^.iiii aiul Ojipresvioifc after ]\Ieals ; also those Pains of the 
Stomach and Bowels wliich arise from tioutv Flatulencies; Digestion, however 
inuch iinpaiied, is restored to its jiristine state'by the use of this Essence for a sliort 
time. It taken in Tea, Coflee, Aie, Beer, Porter, Cider, or ^V^llle, it corrects the 
flatulent tendency, winch debars ho many from (lai takmg of these beverages. To 
.say more on its virtues w’oiild be superfluous, wlien some of the most eminent of 
the I'acuity’s names are attached hereto in.testimonv of its manv virtues. 

This Essence has been submitted to the iiispoctioii of the umlersigiied Medical 
Gentlemen, and has met with their unqualified apjirobation :— 

Arthur T. Holroyd, Phys. to the Mary-11. P. Holmes, M.R.C.S.L , 


lebone Disjiensaiy. 

P. Hodgkin, Phys. to Guy’s IIo.spltal. 
Chas. Jas. Fox, 23, Billitcr-squai'c. 

R. Rowley, Phys. to the Aldcrsgate-st. 
Dispenii^xy. 

J. Campbell, M.D.,Qucen-st, Clu'apside 
A. Middleton, Sen. Phys. to the Leaniiiig 
ton General Hospital. 

C. Eoudoii, Phys. to the Ijeamliigtoii 
Bathing Institution. 


Doctors’-com- 

nions. 

E. .losejih, IM.R C.S I,., Weymoiitli-st. ’ 
I. Henrv, ]\I R.C J Ij., Gaiiisf()rif-strt>ct, 
I. O IVitchard, M.R.C S.L., East-cheap. 
I. Hilchman, M.U.C.S.I,, ’Surgeon to 
the Leamington Bathing Institution. • 
W. .Middleton, Slug, to the Leamington 
County Hosj)lt:il, W^irwick. 

I. Iliirnson Cm (is, M.R.L, 2, .Soho-sq. 
r. Pereira, F.L.S , I.ecturer on Mateii 
Medica. 

It. Pilcher, M.R.C.S.L., Lecturer ou 
Anatomy. 


la 


F. Salmon, Consulling-Surg. to St..rohn’s' 

Hospital, 12, Old Broad-slrcct. 

E. Moss, M.R.C.S.L, Welheck-street, 

Cavendish-square. 

“ AVe bear willing testimony to the virtues of this excellent preparation. It 
came to us recommended by high medical authority, and we have found that it 
fully de.serves the flattering account given of it. Fejr purity of flavour and groat 
strength, it surpasses every preparation of ginger which we have been able to meet 
with.”—AViu/rty Herald. 


This Essence is prepared only bv DECIMUS AVOODHOUSE, Operative 
Chemist, 18, King AVilliam-strect, I.ondon-hiidgc; and scld bv him, whoie.sale 
and retail. Also sold by Edwards, St. Paul’s Church-vaid ; Sanger, 150, Oxford- 
•street; Balem.in, 59, ditto; Wilkinson, 215, Strand; Diekins, 80, Holboin- 
bridge; Grignon, 174, llegent-street; Bolton, 1.5, Crown-row, Walwoith-road ; 
Moss, Chemist, Cheltenham ; Beasley’ and Jones, Chemists, I.eaniington ; (^wen, 
34, Upper Parade, l.eamington ; Morflaunt, Chemist, Southamjiton ; Dale, Grocer. 
ColeshiU; Price, Stationer, Coventry; Reader, Stationer, High-street, Coventry; 
and to be had, also, of all respectable Medicine Venders in Town and Country. 
Observe,, jione are genuine without the Prewietor’s Signature, " Dtciiuus AA’'oot>- 
HousE,” on the 'GcA^eniment'Stihup. In'Bottles, Is, 6d., 23. 6d , 4s.‘Gd.. and 
10s. 6d. each. Duty included. 
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B ENTLEY’S EMOLLIENT WINDSOR SOAP.—Among 

the various articles invented for the comfort of mankind, none is more con¬ 
ducive to health than Soap, which wefe it not of such common use would justly be 
considered one of the grej test of luxuries. Few are aware of the injurious ingre¬ 
dients employed in the manufacturing of Soap, which are frequently compounded of 
strong Caustic Alkalines, which have a very irritating and prejudicial effect on the 
skin. Bentley’s Beowm WindsohsSoap has been submitted to us, and we are 
bound to say, it is the sweetest in perfume, and the most softening to the skin we 
have ever used, and is perfectly free from every prejudicial ingredient. 

TIRITISH COi'lEG^ OF HEALTH, NEAV ROAD, KIN/J’S CROSS' 

• * LONDON. * 

MORISON’S UKflVENA'x’t MEDICINES, a CERTAIN PREVENTIVE and CURE of tho 
CHOLERA MORBUS.—TTO attention of the Pubhc iscequestcd to the following (among other) proofa 
of the efficacy of MORISON’S MEDICINE;— • 

IMPORTANT TO FEMALES- CURE OF GENERAL DEBILITY. 

To Mr. Shepherd, Hygeist, Newcastle. 

Dear Sir,—I herewith transmit you what I think a very important cure, efRcted solely by the use of 
the Universal Medicine, on a respectable married l^dy, in the vicinity of North Shields. The follow¬ 
ing is the substanceof her own statement, corroborated by her husband:—••The disease, which com¬ 
menced in February last, was of the following character, Vif ..—want of appetite, restlessness,|_exccssive 
pain in the stomac^^ bowels, and aliout the loins, with general debility, and other alarming symp¬ 
toms, so that I found it was the'bfeakmg up of my constitution, and speedy dissolution inevitable. 1 
put myself under the care of a metlical gentleman, who attended me several months, from whom 1 took 
a large quantity of medicines, without receiving any benefit. Mr. Morisoii’s Universal Medicine was 
strongly recommended to me by persons who had proved their efficacy, but I was so prejudiced against 
medicine of every kind, that it was with great reluctance that I consented to make the trial. However, 
at length (all other means having failed), 1 procured of Mr. Nevison, the Agent at North Shields, two 
small boxes, the first dose of which gave relief; and (strange as it may appear) before I had taken the 
whole, the very olTcnsive matter which had been the cause of all my trouble was discharged in the 
natural way, my appetite and rest returned, and the pain and every other symptom of the disease 
has disappeared. For the benefit of others, and particularly females at a certain critical time of life, 
I] wish the above particulars to be published. Any respectable person desiring more information, may 
know my name and place of residence by applying to Mr. Nevison, Linskill-street, North Sliields. I 
feel thankful that the Universal Medicine ever came in my way, and acknowledge that, under Divine 
Providence, it has been the sole cause of my recovery." I am, dear Sir, yours, &c. 

North Shields, Oct. 10,1033. • W. NEVISON. 


CURE OP A VIOLENT PAIN IN THE HEAD. BREAST. AND LEG.S. 

To Mr. Robert Cruikshanks, Agent for Forfar. 

Sir,—In consideration of the great benefit which I have received from the use of Morison's pills, atip 
also that others may be beriefitted by them, I have to state, that in the month of July last I was 
•et;ed with a violent paii^in the head, breast, and legs, Jiut after using three doses of No. S, I was 
completely cured, lam. Sir, your obedient servant, 

Forfar, ,30th October, 1033. - 

P.S. 1 hope you will excuse me for not wishing to have niy name nSade public, for reflSSnsbest known 
to myself; but still you can refer any person to me. 


LIVER AFFECTION CURED. 

Mr. Thomas Legge. 

Srn,—Since your visit to our part of the countn', I have, by your direction, continued taking that in¬ 
valuable medicine, •• Morison’s Pills,” in pretty lAge doses, for se\ eral successive days, and, by degrees, 
reduced the quantity to eight pills, at bed time, and am now happy in being able to send you such good 
news that I ran, from the great benefit in using the pills. 1 am now able to leave off (he Burgundy 
pitch plaster, which I was in the habit of wearing on my right side for ten years past, to relieve me 
from the severe pains proceeding from affection of the liver. Thank God 1 can no# do without it, 
which 1 attnbute>8alely to the use of Morison’s Pills. I still continue, from time to time, to take the 
medicine in small doses, which keep me perfectly c.asy. Living in a lonely^part of the country, I often 
distribute them to iny poor neigliimurs gratis. By the bearer of this I will thank you to send me 
three family packages of Mr. Morison's Pills, and 1 remain, .Sir. your most obedient servant, 

Prampton, Canada. 2d Dec., 1833. (Signed,) Wm, WAWNK. 


REPORT OF MANY CURES BY MRS. MELLOWS, OF WATNALL. 

To Mr. Probett. 

Sm,—As you have had nothing particular from me on the efficacy of Morison’s Univeral Medicine 
in my neighbourhood, since May last, I send you the following, as a portion of my labours, in which 
1 take so much delight:—1 have had two very severs cases of influenza. They were both convulsed 
from head to foot. The first was a person the next doffi to me—she began, at half-past eight o'clock at 
night, with com ulslons all over her, and her throat so swollen that she appeared to be dying, as she 
had lost all power of speech. She bad het feet put in warm water, when she appeared to revive, and a 
little cold water got a passage down her throat, which enabled her to request me to givejier some of 
'your pills. I instantly (conceiving it a matter of life aivl d^th) gave her twftity-one of No. 2 pills, 
which revived her a little, and_ 1 left her. During the night, the pains in the head, however, in- 
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crMUlng to a state of delirium, her friends, being alarmed, called me up at three In the morning, when 
I gave her fifteen pills more, assuring her friends there was nothing to fear. At nine in the niori.ihg, 
finding the inflammation in the kidneys required prompt attention, I gave her fifteen more, which jiro, 
duced excessive vomiting until four m the afternoon, when she took twenty more, and tliat met lier 
case, with evident marks of improvement. AflA this she took fifteen twice a day, and, on the fourth 
day from the seizure, was well and about her business, to the astonishment of all who knew her. In this 
caseeighty-onepills were administered in the first twenty-four hours, which clearly proves that, in cases 
of emergency like this, no quantity given can be too nfjch; for, soon as the cause is agitated and re< 
moved, the necessity of Sontinuing such repeated and large doses ceases. I cannot too strongly urge all 
your agents to be prompt in a plenteous attention to this point. It is merciful in two material points of 
consideration to the poor sufferers, as it not only more immediately rcduc;ps the sufferings of the patient, 
but It IS so much cheaper to the patients, as it prevents the protraction of the cure. This poor woman 
is truly thankful fAr the benefit she has reoeived from Morison’s pills, and says She will never employ 
any other doctor. '' y? ‘ 

A young woman caught cold by lying in a dai^p beil, and was seized lyi^i rheumatic gout all over 
her body; depriving her wholly of the use of her limbs, with her feet and hands swollen to an im¬ 
mense size. She was five months advanced in pregnancy. She was for fourteen weeks unable to cross the 
room without help: she took the pills from eight to ten a-day, and was so bad at times that her friends 
thought it was real labour; her time at length came, and at fiiur in the mornirtg her mother gave her 
eight No. 2 pills, and at eight o’clock she was delivered of a living child, to the astonishment of all 
who knew her and her case. Her mother told me she must have died if she had not taken Morison’s 
pills. She was at her mother’s, with her fine and lively child, next door, in less than a fortnight. 

At your's and the public's service, I remain^ 

Watnall, Notts, Dec. 18, 1832. Dear Sir, most respec'-fully, J. MELLOWS. 

■ __ _ * 

' CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. 

MoRisoN’b Univehsai. MEDiriNBS having superseded the use of almost all the patent Medicines, 
which the Wholesale Venders have foisted upon the credulity of the searchers after health for so 
many yoais, the town Druggists and Chemists, not able to establish a fair fame on the invention 
of any plausible means of competition, have plunged into the mean expedient of pulling up a "Da. 
MoanisoN,” (observe the subterfuge of the double a), a being who never existed, as prescribing a 
'• Vegetable Universal Pill, No. land 2; for the express purpose (by means of this forged imposition 
upon the pubiic) of deteriorating the estimation of the *■ UNIVKIISAL MEDICINES" of the 
•' BRITISH COLLEGE OF HEALTH." 

KNOW. ALL MEN, then, that, this attempted delusion must fall under the fact, that (however 
■pecious the pretence) none can be held genuine by tlie College but those which have “ Morison’s 
Universal Medicines” impressed upon the Government Stamp attached to each Box and Packet,ta 
counterfeit winch is a felony by the Laws of tlie Land. « 

N.B. Since the above Caution was giv'en by the British College of Ilcaltli, a new mode has been 
adopted by some unprincipled Medicine Venders, to impose upon the public as the Genuine Universal 
Vegetable Medicine, by spelling the name Morisson on their labels,—(Observe the double “ s.”) In 
the first Caution you are guarded against the double “ n;” in this against the double " s,” both of 
which aresuperfiu 's in the name of Mori.sgn, whose name and “ Universal Medicines” is impressed 
by Government on the stamp attached to each Box and Packet, to secure it tg the Public as the onl,y 
genuine. 

T^HE HYDRO-OXYGEN MICROSCOPE, STANLEYS 

llOOAfS, Old Bond-street. Want of room alone prevented us noticiiifr the 
Exhibition before. We cannot but speak in terms of the highe.st praise of the 
wonderful effects produced by the a)iplication of Ilydrofren Gas to the Microscojie, 
and we cannot but commend the Proprietors Messrs. Cary and Cooper for the best 
and general scientific knowledge they disphy,;. This was the first, and it contained 
the best exhibition of the kind. The liglit being clearer and sotter than any other 
we have seen produced for the same purpose, while the selection of the object sig¬ 
nified is certainly of a tar more judicious and insrructive kind than those we have 
hitherto happpried to meet with at similar places of entertainment More know¬ 
ledge may be acquired here in half an hour than can be collected from the most ela¬ 
borate treatise in a month. 

ARTIFICIa'lTtEETH fixed without Wires or other 

Ligatures, and filling DKCAYF,1> TEETH with MINERAL SUCCE- 
DANEUM.—Monsieur MAI-LAN and SONS, Surgeon-Dentists, 32, Great 
Russell-strcet, Bloomsbury, and 4fi, Bold-street, I,iverj)ool, beg leave to announce 
to their Friends, and the Public in general, that they still continue to restore de- 
cayed Teeth with their celebrated 3Iineral Succedaneuni, so universally recom¬ 
mended by the b’Uculty of London and Paris. The operation is performed in a 
few seconds, without the slightest paiii,#ieat, or pressure, and allays the most ex¬ 
cruciating pain, and lasting for many J^ears; also fastens loose Teeth, whether 
arising from ago, neglect, or disease in the Gums. Incorrodible Mineral and Natu¬ 
ral Teeth, from one to a complete set, which are incapable of discolouration or cor¬ 
rosion, and flixed without the incumbrance cvf wires or any other ligatures, and 
answer every purpose df articulation %.nd mastication. Charges as in Paris. 

N. B —One the above firm may be consulted at ^o. 22, Falkner-street, 
Manchester. 



THE EDITORS LETTER-BOX. 


The title-page and index to complete this volume will be given with the 
July number. » 

The articles in this number are many of them so long, that lighter pa¬ 
pers are unavoidably postponed. The series of papers entitled “ Wives of the 
Csesars,” will be continued regularly. 

The paper by “ Old Soldier” will not suit us. 

Omega shall have an answer in the course of a week 

The subject mentioned by Mr. A. must be deferred. 

We have never received the art'cle our Paris correspondent mentions. Tha 
paper he sent is in type, but omitted this month for want of space. 

A. H. shall have the article returned. 

A correspondent, curious in the collection of specimens of rustic wit, has sent 
us the following;— 

All of their honesty will prate. 

But who observes the plan. 

Kings, priests, and ministers of state, 

Will cabbage all they can.’' 

The above lines are painted over the door of a tailor at Whitchurch in 
, Hampshire, nam/^d Wayte, and is illustrated by a goodly portrait of the 
vegetable in which tailors delight; but a baroer who nad extended his profit 
by turning half of his place of business into a beer-shop, and envious of the 
poetical reputation gained by his friend Wayte, bribed some itinerant wag to 
write the following, which he displayed to the great admiration of his cus¬ 
tomers :— 

” Rove not about from pole to ^le —stay here. 

Where nought excels the shaving but the beer!” 
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Wk holtt it to be an undoubted doctrine that there#is a cause for 
every effect—a beginning to every end, and an end evefy beginning 
—that no great evil caij be founA to exist without^ome original cause, 
of folly, or wrong to attribute it to. Under this conviction we come 
to the consideration of Lord Althorp’s Poor Law Amendment Bill, 
which is just now making such a bustle in the world. This has been 
his lordship’s favourite hobby frSm the time he took office; and as 
there is a beginning to every.cnd, so there is a starting post to every 
hobby-race—and, ecunverso, ajs there is an end to every’*eginning, so 
must there bo a stop to every hobby-race. Lrt us inquire how Lord 
Althorp’s hobby-race began, and how it will end. It began in the 
grandest possible style, by the appointment of nine commissioners to 
inquire into the condition of the poor, and the regulations affecting 
them in different parishes; and it will end by the ])assing of an act 
more novel in its principles, more uncionstitutional in its powers, and 
withal more indefinite in its provisions than any which has yet dis¬ 
graced the statute-book, to the perpetuation of litigation and the con¬ 
fusion of all subsequent legislation. 

Let us look into the history of this affair. These commissioners, 
nine in number, together with a co»siderable body of assistant com¬ 
missioners, have been hard .at work ever since, and to judge only by 
the quantity of their researches, their services have been invaluable. 
Sundry huge reports, and abstracts of evidence, have from time to 
time made their appearance? enough to fill a waggon, and occupy a 
good twelvemonth in the most cursory perusal. Let it not be sup¬ 
posed tijat we would vish to underrate the importance or difficulty 
of the subject of their researches, nor to hold in light esteem the 
useful body of information which they have been the means of bring¬ 
ing together. Far from it, for we really believe that the body of 
facts comprised in their various reports will be found to embrace 
every possible detail connected wkh the subject. We do not find 
fault with the matter but the manner of their proceedings ; and here, 
by their own showing, they certainly fall for short of the mark and 
the object with which they were appointed. That object was to 
make a diligent anA full inqtiirjf into the practical operation of the 
laws for the reliof»of the poor in England and^Vales,” for the instruc¬ 
tion and guide of those to whose duty it woidd, in due course, fall to 
legislate upon the subject. It had been confessedly admitted by the 
members of the parliament that they stood grievously in want of ma¬ 
terials whereon to legislate—and the commissioners were .appointed to 
collect those materials, and to present them in such a way as to be most 
readily made available. Here was a double process appointed—first 
the facts were to be collected, a^d then they were to be made use of 
and digested by those who were to be guided by them. If the facts 
took time and trouble to collect, they might reasonably be expected 
to demand some time to be thoroughly understood; and on n moderate 
M.M. No. 102.* ■ • *4 C 
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calculation, as we before, intimated, at least a twelvemonth might very 
fairly have been allowed for thcjir consideration, before the legislature 
were called to act upon them. Yet, what has been the case ? Let us 
enter into the details of this inquiry as offered by the commissioners 
themselves in t^ieir iveport. • 

•The commiysioners inform us, that oqpng to the difficfllty of se¬ 
lecting the requisite number of persons to the appointment of assistant 
commissioners, who»c office was to be ‘‘ one j'equiring no ordinary 
qualifications, necessarily involving a gre.’it sacrifice of time and 
labour, and likely to be followed by much hostility and accompanied 
bp )io rcmuncralion,'" and then of framing the instructions upon 
which, ^\hen so appointed, the saiJ assistant commissioners were to 
act, “ few of them proceeded'to their phssion before the middle of 
August, Having so set out, three inouths was all the time 

allowed them for tlie*multifarious and gratuitous labour to which 
they had been appointed; “ they were hiukctkd to make their re¬ 
ports by tlie end of the following November.” Nothing could be 
more ingenious than this accompaniment, which would just have 
given us time to “ legislate” forthwith in the ensuing session. But 
the assistant commissioners weae but men, however, and did not come 
to time; for we are told very few reports were received until the 
beginning of January, 1833.” In the meantime, however, the com¬ 
missioners, who h;ul themselves sent round the country circulars con¬ 
taining certain queries, had received answ'ers “ so numerous, that it 
became a (jncAtion how ihcp shoiUd be disposed of.” One would have 
supposed that the most natural course to be adopted by individuals 
ap})ointed to the important duties of making a full and diligent in¬ 
quiry” into the matter they referred to, and reporting their “oj)iuions” 
thereon, would have been diligently tePhave read and digested the 
saief returns as they came to hand. But this task they shrunk from. 
The commissioners were not long in coming [o the conclusion that 
the‘‘great bulk” of their reports tvas “a serious objection to their 
publication in full,” and bethought them that this objection might 
be diminished if an abstract could be m.ade containing their substance 
in fewer words, and they jjikkctkd such an abstract to be prepared.” 
This is the second “direction” th» hon. board of commissioners ven¬ 
tured to give ; but, like its predecessor, it was given in vain. They 
miglit “ call up spirits from the vasty deep,” but as to an abstract of 
the poor law evidence they found that, “ on making the attempt, it 
appeared that not much could be saved in length ivithoiit incurring 
the risk of occasional suj^pression or misrepresentalioip.” Now this was 
tantamount to avowing that the persons “directed” by the commis¬ 
sioners to make the “ attempt” at abstraction were not over gifted 
mortals, and incompetent to the task; and it therefore behoved the 
commissioners, having seen the necessity for such an abstract, to see 
to it themselves, especially when they assure us in the very next sen¬ 
tence that “ a very considerable portion, perhaps fiot less than half,” 
of the above returns were positivelyof tio value.” Such being the 
case, the commissioners had the sagacity to perceive that the omission 
of such worthless matter “ would have materially diminished the ex¬ 
pense of copying and printing, and that the remainder woiikl have 
been more easily consulted and referred to when unincumbered by 
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ineless matter.” Wliat did they do under this conviction—of course 
turn out tlie worthless matter? No; i^ith the diffidence whichever 
accompanies true merit, and upon a question of such importance as 
jjoor law amendment, they were unwilling lo incur the incspons-ihilihj of 
selection ; and the whole of the lumbering returns* were ordered to be 
given to the world just as they received them. Then, ip the name 
of wonder, what did these regally “^appointed” coiftmissioners, who 
were unwilling to “ inciir the responsibility of selection,” venture to 
do ? They gave directions” to begin with, and then finished by 
giving “ recommendations.” 

About the beginning of the ye^ar 1833, the secretary of state for 
the home department, being somewhat puzzled to know what the 
newly-appointed commissi oners were about, sent a polite note di¬ 
recting them to transmit an account of their stewardship. On the 
receipt of this letter they gave another direction” to their assistant 
unpaid deputies “to furnish such extracts from the evidence collected 
by them as Iheij thought most instructive." Still, unwilling to incur 
“ the responsibility of selection,” they very prudently cast that re¬ 
sponsibility on the shoulders of their assistant scribes; and the com¬ 
missioners take care very distinctly t^ inform us that “ neither on 
this occasion nor on any other did they exercise any discretion with 
respect to their evidence. They left the task of selection to the as- 
si.stant commissioners, very few if whose reports they had then seen, 
and transmitted to the Home-office 7vhat lluy chose to furnish" Now 
after reading this renewed disavowal T)f discretionary interference in 
the matter to which they were solemnly and regally “appointed,” 
we again ask, what in the name of wonder did tliese nine commis¬ 
sioners do, which any brace of ordinary treasury clerks, through the 
medium of the post-office, could not have effected eqviilly well ? • • 

Oh ! jiaticnce good reader ; here we have something at last 1— 

“ For oiu; part of the volume,” say the commissioners, “we are re~ 
sponsible, since it was prepared in the office of the commissioners, and 
that is”—what? the preface?—No, there is none. The abstract? 
—None ! What then ?—“ 2'he index !” and the title-page, we sup¬ 
pose, though tliat is modestly passed over in silence ! In the “ index," 
then, we are to find the touches of the master-hand. Let us hear what 
the commissioners say of the said masterpiece of alphabetical and 
pagenatory science :— 

“As it was considered important that the extracts should appear as soon 
as they could be got ready, the index, to save time, was prepared from the 
proof sheets; and asthc paging of those sheets wa'S subsequently altered 
to meet the corrections made by the assistant commissioners, alt the i-ejcr- 
ences became inajqylicctble." 

A most novel, a most unique, a most valuable index, indeed ! with 
“ all the references inapplicable,” and all this “ lo save time!" In¬ 
competent as we feel ourselves to do justice to so peculiar an effort of 
genius, we read on a few lines fcrther, and are informed that “ a 
graver complaint has been made o^the index, as containing expressions 
of opinion. We admit,” say the commissioners, “that the complaint 
is to a certain degree well founded: our apology is that, as is usually 
the case,\v}i left.the index, to be pitEpAREn by others, anp 
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DID NOT SEE IT UNTIL’ THE W'DIIK HAD BEEN FOR SOME TIME IN 
CIRCULATION !” J 

In the name of wonder again, we ask, what did the commissioners 
do, for what are they really to be held “ responsible,” when not only 
the evidence, the abstract, but the index, and the c/finions,” are 
tlie work of others,” about whom neitlwir themselves no/ the public 
appear to know, any thing, and whose labours the commissioners 
themselves had never inspected until they hf^l been for some time 
in circulation?’’ 

The commissioners say, that “ upon a question of such importance 
as Poor Law Amendment, they were unwilling to incur the respon¬ 
sibility of selectionthey did not venture to offer an opinion so far 
as to separate from amongst the vast mass of returns before them sucli 
as appeared'to be “ of no value,” amounting to about one-half of the 
whole lot. Yet these'gentlemen, who had so very low, but perhaps 
just, appreciation of their own discredonary powers, were very soon 
afterwards called upon, and actually did offer, and “ humbly certify,” 
to his majesty their opinions* upon the Avhole question of poor law 
legislation; opinions which, being founded upon evidence wliich they 
did not even pretend to understand, must be of a rather doubtful 
value. The commissioners do not pretend even to have looked into 
any part of the evidence furnished them till as late as February in 
last year; for it was then that, feeling it “ to be of the utmost import¬ 
ance that they should themselves be masters of the contents of this 
evidence,” and the use of it in MS. “ being extremely fatiguing,” 
they applied for and obtained permission to have it printed. AV’’ell— 
this huge mass of papers was put into the printer’s hands in February, 
and the commissioners declare that if, as they had expected, the print- 
,in^ of it had been finished in three mohths, that is, by May or June, 
" they would have been able to report before the end of tlie session.” 
In that case, doubtless, legi.slation would have followed close upon the 
heels of report, and the country might even now be in the midst of 
enjoying the abortive enactments of a three months'' gestation. Very 
fortunately, however, it happened that the parliamentary printers 
were in too full employment under the auspices of the economical 
and indefatigable IMr. Joseph Iltime; and the printing of the Poor 
Law evidence w'as thrown aside till after the session, that is, till after 
September last; and then it went on so slowly, “ that even now (the 
date of the Report) it is not completed !” Under these dilemmas how 
do the commissioners act ? With a resolution, which, in another case, 
might do them credit,*thcy determine not to delay ilieir report beyond 
another session, and as they cannot get tlie evidence together to re¬ 
port upon, report per force they must without it. Hear what they 
say on this point:— 

" We have been forced, therefore, to take it as it was furnished us week 
by week, using the proof sheets unpaged and unlndorscd. And this is one 
of our apologies for the defects of this report, and for the omission and occa¬ 
sional false references which, with all our care, must, we fear, be found in 
it. If it had been possible to wait till the whole appendix was in a perfect state, 
we could have completed our report loith far less labour, and in a far more satis¬ 
factory manner; but that would have invplvQd a delay (f three morUths longer. 
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a delay which might, in fact, have occasioned the postponement of remedial 
measures (!) so far as they are to be. promoted by this report, until the 
following year. Svjch, a delay appeared tS us a greater evil than the imper¬ 
fections and inaccurate to which the course which we have adopted must 
expose us” 

The history*of this affair, as it here stands befofe us, affords a novel 
and encouraging insight into the system of legislation ahiyit-to be in¬ 
troduced amongst us. The parliament of the United Kingdom find 
themselves called upon* to legisfate upon a subject vitally affecting 
the wealth, the happiness, and the morals of the country. Upon a 
subject so vast in its importance, and necessarily so complex in its 
details, they feel diffident of comjng to decision without previously 
obtaining a comprehensive view of tl^p case. A commission is ap¬ 
pointed for the purpose of collecting evidence, and making a full 
inquiry.'^ So far as collecting evidence goes, the commis^feiioners suc¬ 
ceed to admiration; but when^ it comes to examining and making 
full inquiry” into the value and import of that evidence, they confess 
themselves incompetent to the task. Their hearts mi.sgive them when 
they seethe accumulating bales of “ too, too solid” paper; and though 
they are morally certain that a good half of it is utterly valueless, 
they will not even trust themselves to the task of making the se¬ 
lection. In despair they pack it all off to the printers, promising them¬ 
selves the pleasure of reading it when in a more tangible shape. But, 
alas! the printer is no conjuror, and though he has done a pretty 
decent share of work in his time, he is not a match for the poor law 
commissioners. Well, the said coirftnissioners, finding the session 
coming on, set to work reading like Trojans,—in proofs, bit by bit, 
unpaged, and incorrect—any how they can get it—they read it; and 
then when the time comes that they should “ fructify ” unto the world, 
and they all the time have not perhaps read a quarter of their e,vi-, 
dence, nor had time to digest a quarter of what they* had read, hey 
presto ! —a report is draiivn up full of “ inaccuracies and imperfections” 
by their own confession, and a bill is framed upon that report, and 
now in course of being hurried through the House of Commons by 
that stuttering, stumbling sage of senatorial excellence. Lord Althorp ! 
In vain do the poor members of that house appeal to his lordship's 
good sense,—(is it any wonder they appeal to that in vain ?)—and 
remind his lordship that they have not read a word of the evidence 
upon which they are called upon to decide. In vain they remind 
his lordship that they have scarcely seen the report on that evidence 
by the commissions whom they had appointed. In vain do they hint 
their diffidence ofi legislating upon a question so important about 
which they know nothing. Lord Althorp is a man of too much 
muscle to be moved by such*arguments. He tells the house that a 
vast and most valuable body of evidence has been collected upon the 
subject—true nobody had been able to read it, but that did not sig¬ 
nify ; he assures them that they are every whit as well informed and 
as competent to judge upon the Question as he is himself. This was a 
flattering and consolatory assurance for the House of Commons, and 
it was most signally verified by the speech which the noble leader of 
the house muttered—we use.that word as the one most appropriate to 
M.M.No. 102. 4 C 
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the peculiar style of tjie noble Chancellor of the Exchequer— 
upon the occasion of announ'nhg the bill which he intended to 
bring in upon the subject,—as compared with the bill which he 
afterwards actually did introduce;—never were any two things more 
distinct • , 

J3ut-to retqrn to the, commissioners ; for they, ill-informed and 
iinprepared as they avowedly were, are t'ne real agents in this extra¬ 
ordinary piece of" legislation. Afterjedifying his majesty with some 
half dozen pages, describing the “ progress ‘'of the law” upon the 
subject of the relief of the poor, they make the following concluding 
rem,ark, which in our opinion is the only one of their suggestions that 
is worth a single farthing, and comprehends, when we come to reflect 
upon it, the whole gist of the question:— 

“ It is now our painful duty to report, that in the greater part of the 
districts which we have been able to es amine, the fund which the 43rf of 
Elizabeth directed to be enipfoijed in setting to work children and jjersons capable 
of labour, but iisitig no dailg trade, and in the necessary relief of the impotent, 
is applied to purposes opposed to the letter, and still more to the spirit of that law, 
and ijKSTKL'c'five to the morals of the most numerous class, and to the welfare 
of all." 

This little observation is modestly printed, undistinguished by 
italics or capitals, at the fag end of page 13, yet it is worthy of being 
printed in letters of gold, as compared with the extraordinary “ rk- 
coMMENDATioNs” which are pompously put forth in capitals at the 
end of the volume. The grievances complained of under the existing 
system of the poor laws are all to be traced with certainty and ease to 
a comparatively recent period ; and they are all found to originate in 
the abuse of the principle estc.blished by, and v'^ery nearly of two 
•cerfturies successfully pursued under, the Act 43 Eliz. Let us in¬ 
quire what that principle was, as w’O find it in the words of the act 
itself, which declares that certain persons in every parish shall be an¬ 
nually appointed overseers of the poor, whose business it should be to 

take order from time to time, by and with the consent of two or more 
justices of the peace, for setting to work the children of all such whose 
parents shall not be thought able to keep and maintain their children ; 
and also for setting to work all liuch persons, married or unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them, and no ordinary and daily trade 
of life to get their living by ; and also raise weekly (by taxation of 
every inhabitant, &c.) a convenient stock of flax, hemi), wool, thread, 
iron, and other ware and stuff, to set the poor on work; and also 
competent sums of mft-ney for and towards the nectessary relief of the 
lame, impotent, old, blind, and such other among them being poor 
and not able to work; and also for putting out children to be ap¬ 
prentices,” &c. 

This admirable statute will be found on examination to comprise 
every possible direction*which the utmost feelings of human kindness 
could suggest to alleviate the sufferings of the distressed, tempered 
with all the sage precautions which can alone render the benefits of 
such charity permanent and just. It took into consideration every 
possible shape and circumstance under which the necessitous, whether 
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through misfortune or improvidence, could present themselves for 
relief. The impotent and aged poUr|Who could not work were to 
have nece.ssary relief” afforded them gratuitously. Those who 
were able-bodied and willing to work, but who had been thi'own out 
of employment, were to have work provided for them; and those 
who could^ but would not work, were equally obliged to laboyv, and 
earn their bread before th^y got it. There w'^ere only two distinct 
classes observed in the persor\g who were to Ijp'objects of public 
public solicitude ; viz?, those who could work, and those who could 
not work. The former were only to receive relief when having ?io 
means to maintam them, and no ordinarij and dailij trade of life to get 
their living by and their relief* only came in the shape of labour 
of one kind or another, the necessary jnaterials of “ flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other ware 5nd stuff,” being provided for their em¬ 
ployment. As far as this class yf persons was, concerneil the statute 
recognised no half measures cither of necessity or relief. The labourer, 
it was wisely considered, was worthy of his hiretherefore, as long 
as he had any employment, his employer w’as left to support him. It 
was only when the man was thrown completely out of employment, 
and had '‘’no means,” that the legislature interfered to find him both 
the one and the other. A more fair and simple arrangement could 
not have been invented, and during the experience of nearly a couple 
of centurie.s, viz., from 1(501 to 1705, it was found to work steadily 
and happily. Since the latter date—a period of less than forty years 
—all the abuses now so grievou.sly complained of, and so alarmingly 
spreading, have made their appeafance; and they arc all to be 
be attributed directly to the disregard of the princi])le of the statute 
43 Eliz., which we have just endeavoured to set forth. In .short, all 
the evils of our present poor laws are attributable solely to the allow¬ 
ance system, and the law of settlements, the latter, being a conscr 
quence of and aggravation of the former. On these two points we 
now proceed to maktf a few observations in detail, always begging 
our readers to bear in mind as a landmark, the famous statute of good 
Queen Bess. 

The allowance system, under its various modifications and denomi¬ 
nations of “ labour rate,” “ roundsmen system,” &c. has origin, as we 
have already stated, only as early ^s 179*5, and was forced upon the 
magistrates and parish authorities in consequence of the sudden and 
enormous dearness of the provisions of life which took place in that 
year, whilst the w'ages remained stationary at their former level. 
“ The distress of the poor was very great; and many able-bodied 
labourers, who ha*d rarely before applied for parish assistance, became 
claimants for relief. But instead of meeting this emergency as it 
ought to have been met, by temporary expedients, and by grants of 
relief proportioned to the exigency of any ^iven case, one uniform 
system was .adopted. The m.igistrates of Berks, and some other 
southern counties, issued tables, shewing die wages which, as they 
affirmed, every labouring matj ought to receive, according to the 
variations in the number of his*family and the price of bread; and 
they accompanied tliese tables with an order, directing the parish 
officers to make up the deficit to the labourer, in the event of the 
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wages paid him by his employers, falling short of the tabular allow¬ 
ance,”* ' 

By this improvident and short-sighted act, the means, the morals, 
and the independence of the labouring classes, received a blow from 
which they have beeci yearly sinking lower and lower^ in the scale 
of industry and of happiness ; for by thi*’ fatal act pauperism, which 
was formerly confiped to the necessitous and the impotent, was made 
to spread its banefuFinfluence, more o£ less, through all degrees of the 
industrious classes of society; pauperism, which was before casual, 
now became a system ;—the beautiful ordinance of nature, that the 
labourer was “ worthy of his hire” was lost sight of, and the labourer 
and the pauper became assimilated' in one common sink of impro¬ 
vident and slavish indifference'. The l^ibourer of England now no 
longer found himself the master of his actions and his resources, no 
longer the maker or oi' the marrer of-his fortunes The honest pride 
of independence and of property, which is the noblest and distin¬ 
guishing sentiment of our nature, was poisoned within him; and he 
wlio had been accustomed to live by the “ sweat of his brow” soon 
found that he was no better off and no better esteemed than his 
neighbour who consumed his time in sloth and debauchery. Of this 
lamentable state of things the volume before us contains but too 
many and too striking instances :— 

It is to be observed,” remark the Commissioners, “ that even in those 
parishes in which the amount of allowance is supposed to depend on that 
of the applicant's earnings, the inqjiiry to the amount of those earnings is 
now carried back no further than the current or the previous week or fort¬ 
night. r/te consequence is that many of those who at particular periods of the 
year receive wages far exceeding the amount of the earnings of the most indus¬ 
trious lalmurer, receive also large allowances from the parish. Mr. Cowell 
andtJVfr. Bishop fpund a parish in the Bedford Level, in which a recently 
drained tract of fertile land requires more labour than the settled inhabi¬ 
tants can provide ; and the average yearly earnings of a labourer’s family 
are from 601. to 701.; but during a frost, and generally from November to 
March, almost every labourer comes on the parish !” 

Sometimes, however, the overseers are content with little or no 
inquiry dn the subject, as appears in the following case ;— 

“ A case was mentioned to me,” stfys Mr. Stuart, “ of nine men who had 
been able to earn fifteen shillings each by task-work, in three days, arid 
who came to the parish for the other three days of the week, during which 
they had no employment. The overseers, aware of the profitable work in 
which they had been engaged, offered Is. a day for the last days, instead 
of Is. 6d. a day, which would have been their allowance ^cording to the 
scale. This the men rej&ted ; left the work which they then had, and went 
to a magistrate to complain. The magistrate sent an open note by the 
complainants, appealing to the humanity of the overseer. The men 
aware of the contents of the note, backed the recommendation of the ma¬ 
gistrate by threats, whiclf induced the overseer to comply.” 

How, with such instances before us, can we wonder at the evils 
and distress which prevail j—ought-we not rather to be astonished 
and grateful that they are no worse than they are, and that there is 
yet a spark of moi'al feeling left amongst the labouring strength of the 
country ! It will be seen that all this is in direct violation of the 43rd 


• Me. Culloch, Pol. Efconrp. 418. 
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of Elizabeth, which does not authorise the relief to any one, ex¬ 
cept the impotent, upon other conditfori than labour; which does 
not allow of any partial relief of partial distress, but interferes only 
in cases where persons have “ no means." 

The judges Wave decided that it is “the duty overseers to pro¬ 
vide work, tf possible, befort^they afford relief." Yet it appeaVs by 
the Poor Rate Returns for the year ending March 25, lb32, that 
out of £7,036,968 expei^^ded for the relief of the po5r, only £354,000, 
or little better than one-twentieth part, was paid for work,tincluding 
work on the roads and in the workhouses. 

How is this to be accounted for } Simply enough :—every body 
knows that it is much less trouble to afford people relief gratuitously, 
than by “ setting them to work," as gooR Queen Bess ordained it, and 
providing them moreover with the necessary materials. The parish 
authorities have been much too •neglectful in this matter, and they 
have now themselves to thank for all the mischiefs they have brought 
upon themselves, their families, and neighbours. What are we to say ^ 
of the parish gog-magogs of East-Bourne, in Sussex, for instance, 
when we read that in that place “ in which the average wages earned 
by individuals by hard work are twelva shillings a-week, the parish 
pays for nominal labour as much as sixteen shillings a-week !”—That 
“ Two families alone received from it in the year ending Lady-day, 
1832, £92 4s.; and that the wives of the few independent labourers re¬ 
gret that their husbands are not paupers !’’ What are we to say of the 
system itself, when we read that in Grtiat Farringdon, Berks, when it 
was insisted upon the paupers that they should work during the same 
time as independent labourers, “ they resisted and appealed to the 
magistrates against this usage ! The ground of their appeal was that 
it was a thing unknown before that parish labourers should work as lon^ 
or as hard as the other classes of labourers !" * 

Upon the matter of settlements we have but few words to say at 
present. The Poor Law Commissioners seem to be greatly perplexed 
at finding that “the 43rd Eliz. c. 2, contains no definition of settle¬ 
ments forgetting that under the wise and straightforward regula¬ 
tions of that statute the question of settlement became of small im¬ 
portance either to the pauper or the parish who relieved him. There 
were no inducements to pauperism allowed by the statute 43rd 
Eliz, c. 2, and consequently a settlement was not the little freehold 
or patrimony it is described to be at present. Upon this subject, and 
the points of bastardy, family allowances, &c., we must reserve our 
opinions for anothei;time. , 

To return now to the general subject, and to conclude with some 
consideration upon the remedial measures to be adopted. With the'facts 
we have abundantly detailed, before us, of the wretched system pur¬ 
sued in the greater number of parishes thoughout the country, and 
with the additional assurance that in parishes.where a better system 
has been attempted the most hapjw changes have immediately taken 
place observing moreover that the farther the approximation to the 
original system appointed by the 4Srd of Elizabeth has been attained, 
the benefits have proportionably increased; one would think that the 
course to be adopted was a very simple one, and that to “ reform it al¬ 
together’^ we should only require a repeal of all the foolish enactments 
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which have passed since that period, and endeavour by every exer¬ 
tion to place the administration of the poor laws upon their ori¬ 
ginal footing. 

To carry all this into effect would be certainly the business of the 
legislature. They •are the only competent authority*to appreciate 
the evil, and decide upon the remedy ; and in calling upoivthem early 
to devote fheir best attention to the subject. Lord Althorp did no 
more than the case deserved. Yet what is it^that Lord Althorp now 
proposes to the legislature to agree to? Iiavmg called upon them to 
give the subject their best consideration, having awakened them to 
the difficulties of this question, does he now call upon them as a deli¬ 
berative assembly, to whom the deepest interests of the country are in¬ 
trusted, to act upon the result of their^ reflection and inquiry? Not 
at ail. He»tclls them that the subject is too complex, too difficult, for 
their interference,—and calls upoi> them to delegate the legislative 
functions with which the country had instrusted them to a board of 
three commissioners,—at a paltry salary of £1000 each, to do any¬ 
thing and every thing they please;—to make rules and regulations, 
to unmake acts of j>arliamenl, to lax the nation at discretion, to pay 
their inferior agents at pleasuse, to build workhouses, to join parishes, 
—besides we don’t know how many more arbitrary powers, in 
the exercise of which they are to have the indemnity of judges,— 
that is to be totally irresponsible, and with all the dearest interests of 
morals, wealth, and labour of the country at their command ! We will 
not enter more into detail this immeasurable measure.” We 
freely confess that it has so taken us by surprise that we feel in¬ 
competent to enter upon the task of deliberately canvassing it at 
present. We are so astonished at the coolness with which Lord 
Althorp dared to lay such a bill befora the house, and the something 
wnrse than ctfolness with which he professed that he could see 
nothing in violation of the principles of the constitution in its pro¬ 
visions we are so astonished at the compara^’ive indifference with 
which such a measure, and propounded by a man capable of avowing 
such total ignorance of the spirit of constitutional liberty, has been 
received by the majority of the House of Commons; and so disgusted 
with the clamour and disrespects which have been opposed to tliose 
who have ventured to dissent from its monstrous details, that we 
must allow another month to pass over our heads before wc will dive 
deeper into the subject. We still hope that this measure of tyranny, 
of devastation, of blind headlong folly, may be averted from us. Of 
this we are satisfied, that whether the bill pass gr not, it cannot be 
made to work for a single twelvemonth. We seriously doubt if its 
cumbrous machinery could ever be set a-going at all; and then it 
must fall “ a dead letter of legislation” from the hand of Lord Al¬ 
thorp, as his worthy colleague. Lord Palmerston, flattered himself 
that the Russian treaty^ of July would fall ^'a dead letter of diplo¬ 
macy,” and thereby escape doing evil. That the monster bill should 
thus be stopped at the threshold <jf its career, would certainly be a 
mercy at the hands of Providence;*to reflect upon the bare possibility 
of its ever being let loose upon the country, and then have to be 
stopped, is an idea too fraught with “ confusion Avorse confounded '* 
to bear contemplation at present. , • • * 
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EveniIjo, soft hour, with whom on sportive Ving 
Toother skies the mii^I delights to spring, * 

I’o muse o’er ancient grandeur’s ruin’d seats, 

Rome’s marlile wastes, or^Psestum’s calm retreats; 

Hast thou no chl^rni to lure the wanderer’s flight, 

'Po Syria’s vales, and Adah’s storied height. 

Where throned amidst the desart’s barren sands. 

In lifeless majesty Palmyra stands? 

Slow sinks the sun—but on that jnighty hill 
Its last and loveliest ra'^s are lingering still; 

Still do its levell’d beams, with fainter glow. 

Dwell on Palmyra’s giant Ivrecks below. 

And gild the mountain castles’ airy nest, 

And fane, that holds the Arab for its guest; 

And ruin’d fountain, by whose scanty spring 
The weary vulture droops her blood-stained wing. 

And headless statue from its column rent, 

And banquet hall, and regal mojTumcnt. 

’Tis past—hut midst a thousand glorious dyes, 

God of the Sun, thy towers of beauty rise; 

Around thy courts the purple splendours fall. 

Where light pilasters rear the marble wall ; 

There stands, retiring into distsmt shade. 

In golden pomp, the stately colonnade. 

High o’er whose shafts th’ acanthus chaplets bloom. 

Like young Affection bent o’er Beauty’s tomb. 

Proud seat for Syria’s dfeity—sublime 

The high arch’d portal fronts the western clime,'' 

There o’er his favour’d shrines, in polish’d stone. 

The emblem’d god has fixed his mystic throne. 

Around, secure beneath his shadowy wings. 

In sculptured pride the vine’s wild tendril clings, 

Twines round the lordly front in graceful wreaths. 

Lives without life, in breathless marble breathes. 

That gorgeous glow has past—in calm repose 
O’er the tall pile the shades of evening close. 

Yet still half seen, half melting into gloom. 

High towers the fritted wall, and vaulted doom 
A moment—o’er Palmyra’s wide domain I 

Silence and, darkness hold divided reign. 

Yet round the scene of grandeur and decay. 

The pale enthusiast, Memory, loves to stray ; 

Recalls the glories of her faded sphere. 

The marble wall the genii toiled to rear. 

The palms that crown’d yon barren hill with shade, 

The crystal fountains ’midst those grovfes that play’d. 

The gold that glitter'd on^er crowded mart, 

Rome's baffled might, and,Parthia’s broken dart: 

Frail charms—-vain wealth—brief triumphs—powerful spell- 
Zenobia yielded, and J’almyra fell. 
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LEAVES FROM A LOG.—No. III. 


, . . . ' . 

. lT.seems that I am unfortunate in my title, for in loolj^ing over the 

United Service Journal, I find Leaves from a Log,” and the same 

occurs in Captain, Glascock’s new york ; moreover the legitimacy of 

my “ Log” is disputed, seeing that, accordihg to forecastle phraseo- 

logy^I am a land louper, and no sailor.” Be that as it may, it is too 

late to alter, and therefore, legitimate or not, my “Log” must proceed. 

My last paper concluded when I stepped into the boat with my 
companions after my interview with the lieutenant of the pirate 
brigantine. The currant of the Orindco bore us rapidly down to the 
schooner we had quitted, and we found the crew had not been idle 
during our absence. A quantity of fodder had been cut and stowed, 
and the mules, of which our cargo was to consist, were all ready to 
»sling on board. This was accomplished by the next day, and the 
following we weighed anchor to return to Trinidad. 

Our passage, though short, was marked by an incident which I 
cannot pass over, although ic interferes with the events which I had 
proposed as the subject of this chapter. 

We had a negro on board of very sullen and repulsive aspect, who 
bore the euphonious cognomen of Quaco. lie belonged to the captain 
of the schooner, who had treated him with great kindness, and cured 
him of that scourge of the AfVican called “ mal d’estomach,” caused 
by eating earth. That his cure might be completed, his humane 
master brought him up the Orinoco with us, and as he had been ac¬ 
customed to the kitchen, or, w hat is better understood in the West 
> Indies, the cook-room, employed him*as cook on board the schooner. 
The crew having been much fatigued with their exertions that day, 
the captain ordered his cook to make some good coffee, and enough 
for all on board. This was presently brought us; but the lad who 
served us as steward, an intelligent Creole youth, the moment he 
placed it upon the table, besought us with earnest intreaties not to 
touch it, saying that he felt certain there was something wrong in it, 
and that he had already cautibned the crew. The captain was in¬ 
clined to treat the boy’s warning as some idle suspicion, observing 
that the man had not been on shore, and that the medicine-chest was 
safely locked. But nothing could pacify the boy. 

Look at it. Sir,” said he earnestly; “ smell it, and say if it is as it 
ought to be.” » ‘ • 

“ Why, it is rather thick," said the captain ; and taking the cup up 
in his hand, “ and egad! it does smell rather queer." 

1 inquired whether he had any test on board that might detect any 
thing deleterious. 

True,” said he, ** I have a test, and a sure one;” and he reached 
a case from the lockers, from which he drew a brace of pistols, and 
very deliberately began to load th^m. 

“ What would you do ?” I exclaimed. “ Surely, upon such slight 
grounds, you would not-” 
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" Don’t be alarmed," said he, interrupting me. I shall do no¬ 
thing rashand he coolly examiiiedf the flint. Having loaded and 
primed the weapons—Call down Quaco and the crew." 

They Mrhe into the cabin. The cook was calle^l forward, and 
the crew tlir^nged around the door. • 

“ Quacd,” said the captain sternly, “ drink that cup bfjcofFee to the 
very dregs." 

“ I don’t like cofFe%," said ^he African, drawfng back in evident 
surprise and alarm. 

“ Swallow it this instant!" ^ 

The negro took a spoonful of the mixture, though trembling with 
fear. lie held it in his mouth for a moment, and then, shuddering, 
spit it out. • * 

Force him to-take it. Sir,” said one of the sailors. ^ 

He would have poisoned thfe whole of us," said a stout Angostu- 
rian ;—“ St. Antonio and the saints keep us !” and he crossed himself 
most devoutly. The sailors made an advance as though they wouUl 
have enforced the request of the former, when the captain called 
out,— 

“ Stand off; let no one lay hands ftpon him.” He then emptied 
the cup Avhich held the liquid into a vessel containing about a pint 
or more, and addressed the negro :— 

“ Do you see these pistols? each contains two balls. You are a 
guilty man if you refuse to drink that coffee which you have made, 
and you only choose your death; for,•as God is just, your minutes are 
numbered. But if you drink and are unharmed by it, I will give 
you your freedom for accusing you unjustly. I promise it in the 
presence of these witnesses. Now drink it.” 

The negro looked as thhugh he understood the action of Jhis 
master, if he did not fully comprehend his words, ^or he appeared 
to meditate a flight on»deck ; but the crew seemed to anticipate his 
intentions, and their angry gestures plainly told him what mercy he 
might expect at their hai:ids. Meantime all was as silent as death, 
save the clicking noise which accompanies the cocking of pistols. 
The negro paused ; big drops of sweat fioured down his dark brow 
like rain ; his eyes glared fearfully firound, and the paleness of death 
was on his lips. 

Drink it this instant, you black murderous fiend!” cried the cap¬ 
tain, who had now no doubt of his guilt; and he levelled the pistol at 
his head. , 

The African with a convulsive grasp seized the jug, and, while his 
teeth chattered against its edge, drank every drop; then rolling his 
e;^es frightfully, either from fear or agony, sunk with a deep groan 
upon the floor of the cabin. A murmur of execration arose from the 
crew as he fell, and not one moved forward to assist the wretched 
man. Whether the captain thought he vws hardly warranted in 
enforcing such summary justice .:^or that a slight shade of compassion 
came over him, he imraediatelji endeavoured to ascertain the nature 
of the poison with which it was evident the coffee was drugged ; but 
the negro either could or would not answer. We examined his 
chest, aad sought for a clue, but without success, until one of the 
M. M. No. 102.' ■ * • 4 D 
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crew discovered a quantity of s^^vannah flowers {echites suberecta), 
a most deadly poison, which the assassin had picked out from the 
refuse of the mules, the instinct of these animals always inducing 
them to reject it from their food. Satisfied with this cMs^very, we 
returned to the cabir., where we found the youth who had w’arned us 
in'-the lirst instance, on Ihs knees, returnitig thanks to Providence for 
having been the means of saving us all from a dreadful death. His 
thanksgivings were only interrupted'by the groans of the negro, who 
was wishing on tlie floor apparently in his last agony. We prepared 
an en^Rc of white viti iol, which we forced the murderer to swallow; 
but it was useless. It brought on a slight vomiting ; but in a few 
minutes he expired in dreadful tortures. Many a time since have I 
been haunted by that dark, agbnized, ckspairing face, and the recol¬ 
lection of tlx)se dying groans ! 

I will not describe Port of Spain,* Trinidad; but refer the reader 
curious of such lore to Brookes’ Gazetteer or Guthrie's Geography, 
either of which erudite compilations will inform him of more than I 
ever knew touching the superficies of the island, its population, man¬ 
ners and customs, the number of public buildings, and what they 
cost erecting; and tliose interesting facts he w'iH discover while I 
proceed with my story* 

About six weeks after the event just related, while I was in Port 
of Spain, I met my esteemed friend, Albert Fitz-Allen. He 
was not what may be called an agreeable companion, being of a 
taciturn disposition, contemplative, somewhat melancholy, and very 
cold and distant in his manners to strangers. It sometimes happens, 
however, that those who have the most companionable qualities are 
the lust of men we should choose for friends; hut Fitz-Allen, who 
•yyanted those sociable requisites, possessfed a disposition most suscep¬ 
tible of warm friendsiiip. He was a shrewd but silent observer of 
man: he seldom volunteered advice to his few»friends; but when his 
counsel was required he gave it, and it might be depended on. He 
had read much both of books and men ; hence when you once drew 
him into conversation, few had more information to impart. One 
day, while jesting with him ^ood huinouredly on his melancholy turn 
ot mind, he informed me that sueh was not iiis original disposition; 
but that family misfortunes made him what he was not naturally. 
He then related to me his history, but extorted a promise that I should 
never disclose it to any one while he lived. The following is the 
outline of it:— ^ 

His mother died while he was an infant. His fjrther was a clergy¬ 
man, who had a lucrative living in the county of SussA; he had 
three sons, Alfred, Henry, and himself. The eldest was designed Ijy 
his parents for the church ; but having a desire to go to sea (very 
common to young men bred on the sea-coast), the father in vain 
endeavoured to clissuade him from it. In his fourteenth year the 
youth ran away, and w'as not heard of for some time. His second 
son, Henry, the father found too little inclined for study, and rather 
too obtuse of intellect, ever to be an ornament to the sacred profes¬ 
sion of his parent ; and the latter was too conscientious to place a 
youth ot humble abilities in so important a situation as be conceived 
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a Christian priest held. His interest obtained for him a place In the 
office of the Excise, which he filled vi^th much credit. His youngest 
son, my friend Albert, he found a youth of excellent disposition and 
quick apprehension; he therefore superintended his early education, 
and at tlie prbper age sent him to college. While there, a Iriend of ohl 
Fitz-Alleif dying, left his eViUghter named Julia, Avitlva constderalile 
fortune, to his guardianship. On Albert's arrival to spefid a vacation 
at the parsonage, he Jiecaine jfbquaintcd with his father’s ward, and 
they became soon enamoured of each other. 

Ho returned to college, and they corresponded regularly fbr some 
months, until Albert perceived a coldness in his mistress’s letters; 
this was succeeded by a cessation of her correspondence. The cause 
of this he learnt the next vatyition thfft he spent at home. A captain 
of a man-of-war, who had been an old acquaintance ai' his father, 
getting the command of a ship on board of which his brother Alfred 
had entered some years since, discovered the long-lost son of his old 
friend; and, the moment he could get an opportunity, procured tlie 
young man’s discharge, brought him to his parent, and reconciled 
them to each other. In a private interview he persuaded the clergy¬ 
man to endeavour to keep his son at 4iome; but if he found his love 
for the sea invincible, he recommended him to send Alfred on board 
his ship, and he would get him appointed a midshipman. Although 
the young man had an aversion to live on shore, he for a time ap¬ 
peared reconciled to his paterjial mansion. The fact is, lie saw and 
loved Julia, wlio, regardless of hoi' former admirer, returned his 
passion; hence her coldness to Albert. 

About this time Alfred associated with a set of smugglers, who 
carried on their unlawful trade bctw’ccn the coast of Sussex and the 
French shore, occasionally joining them in tlieir trips across^tl\p 
Channel, or in their more dangerous enterprise ot* “ running” the 
contraband articles on.shorc. Of course, these expeditious were made 
without the father’s knowledge. One unfortunate night the boat 
which contained Alfred was attacked by a party of custom-house 
officers ; although the smugglers were armed, yet so inferior Avere 
their numbers to the latter, that the contraband traders abandoned 
their boat without resistance, and sought safety in flight, all save Al¬ 
fred, who, accusing his comrades of cowardice, fired at the opposing 
party. The fire was returned without effect, as Alfred and the rest 
ran off. But the only pistol discharged by the smugglers shot 
through ^eheai't—Henry Fitz-Allen. lie fell by tbe hands of his 
own brotner! The news of this unhappy ti*igedy too soon reached 
the old m*i, who died witliin a mouth of this occurrence of a broken 
heart. Alfred escaped, and w'as no more heard of. Julia disappeared 
in a mysterious manner; but some Aveeks after a letter Avas found in 
her chamber containing an equivalent to a ctmfession that she had 
been seduced by Alfred: she was never heard of from that hour. 

Thus, by the events of one nijfht, Albert lost a brother by the hands 
of a brother; a parent whom hg revered; and a first love cm whom 
he doated. He never entirely recovered from the effects of this affair. 
Hi.s grief was deep and setUed, but not violent. At first, his medical 
adviser^ thought his woe would bring on morbid melancholy; to 
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avoid wliich his friends hurried him to the capital. His sorrow ren¬ 
dered him too passive to resist, although in London he appeared 
solitary even in a crowd. Those around him in vain endeavoured to 
amuse him : he seemed sensible of their kindness, buk could not 
avail himself orit. Alarming symptoms of pulmonar5''consumption 
appeared: this induced a relation whQ held Atensive ‘estates in 
the island o'f St. Christopher, to persuade him to take a trip across 
the Atlantic; it beifig a well-known Tact, thaj^ those who quit Eu¬ 
rope in the early stages of consumption, often not only recover from 
their malady; but become the healthiest European residents in the 
West Indies. His relation was a man of some knowledge of the 
world; and having observed how business dissipates grief, appointed 
Fitz-Allen joint attorney (agfenl) with his old St. Kitt’s partner, 
giving the l-tter secret instruction to watch Albert’s conduct. The 
plan succeeded. A voyage across the Western Ocean and a tropi¬ 
cal climate renovated his health ; while a change of scene, and being 
plunged into business, so far alleviated his misery, that he became 
active, tranquil and conversable, and apparently contented. He, 
however, was seldom seen to smile, and never to laugh. One, at 
first, would take him for an ;ntidote to mirth; but he delighted to 
see others enjoy that happiness to whicli he was a stranger; if his 
manners were not the most engaging, he never offended. 

Fifteen years after his arrival in the Carribean Islands, business in¬ 
duced him to visit Trinidad, Avhen our acquaintance commenced. 
Although but thirty-four, he looked fifty. A long residence in the 
Antilles makes men seem old ere they have attained middle age : but 
grief had done more towards giving the traits of age to poor Fitz- 
Allen than dwelling between the tropics. 

He informed me, that the relation w+io sent him to the West-In¬ 
dies had died aifd bequeathed him considerable property in England: 
he proposed, therefore, to go '' home ” by the^rst packet from Bar- 
badoes. From this I dissuaded him: it was the “ hurricane season," 
and he might expect a boisterous passage, and would, besides, arrive 
in England at the beginning of winter : a season, by no means aus¬ 
picious to one who has been consumptive. As his presence was not 
essential in Europe, he acquiesced. I invited him to spend a few 
weeks with me on an estate I managed on the south side of the island. 
This invitation he accepted; and we went down together. The 
greater part of our journey was performed on board a small vessel, 
which we left, and by way of avoiding a tedious navi^tion, tra¬ 
versed a narrow neck ^ land about seven miles, aoross a wood lying 
between Ivois and Erin. • 

Upon our arrival at the estate, I called my overseer (a respect¬ 
able, but rather timid young man) as usual, after my absence from 
the plantation, to know what had occurred whilst I was away. He 
told me what work had J>een done. He further informed me, that 
there had been a Spanish launch wrecked off the coast of Morouga, 
a quarter some ten miles distant; anq that one of the people in her, 
an Englishman, after saving his life by swimming, had met little hos¬ 
pitality on shore: but, being told there was a plantation on which 
some English resided, he walked to the estate, where he arrivq^ about 
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noon the previous day, in a state of extreme fatigue and indisposi¬ 
tion ; “ but the poor man is feverish,”* added the overseer, “ and as 
we have no doctor in the quarter, may I ask you to go and see him, 
as you understand the treatment of the sick so much better than I do ?” 

I shewed Fitz-Allen to his chamber, and went to tke overseer’s house; 
a small cottifge, aboiH fifty y^jrds from my dwelling, towisit thfe ship 
wrecked sailor ; when, judge my astonishment at beholding the very 
lieutenant of the brigantjpe, whorfl I had met on th<?Orinoco ! He was 
seated beside the table, on which lay an open bible: his head was rest¬ 
ing on his hand, and his looks were cast downwards. On my entrance, 
he started: and we eyed each other for some seconds with mutual 
surprise. After a considerable pause, he said:— 

“I presume. Sir, I address,the mastfer of this estate?” 

“ I am the manager.” ■». 

During your absence, that young man, who is now mounting a 
mule yonder, was kind enough to relieve me, when I arrived yester¬ 
day at this plantation in a wretched state, having been shipwrecked 
down the coast: I therefore trust you will not blame him for this act* 
of humanity.” 

I soon satisfied him on that point. • 

“ Your answer. Sir,” he continued, “ is such as I might expect from 
one, who, on our first meeting, acted as you did towards me; but as, 
during our first interview, you became acquainted with circumstances 
which render my residence on a place under your charge anything 
but agreeable, 1 have too vivid a reaollection of your kindness to¬ 
wards me to offend you with my presence on this plantation.” He 
then untied a belt, such as is often worn on the Spanish main, in 
which vvas placed a quantity of gold coins; and said, “Have the 
goodness to give these three doubloons to the black sick-nurse and the ^ 
negro boy that attended me, as they have been extremely kind to me.” 

“ Put up your money. Sir, I beg. You will I fear have more oc¬ 
casion for it than those to whom you wish to give it. And as to your 
departure hence, I cannot permit it in your present state of health. 
It is true I could have wished I had seen you in better company than 
I did at Old Guiana; but were I to allow’ you, a sick man, who 
had been wrecked, to quit this shelter, when there is no l^use of en¬ 
tertainment within miles of mine, I should not easily forgive m 3 'self: 
even did I not (as I do) know that of you which convinces me you 
are not lost to all feelings of humanity.” 

“ I am, I am,” he wildly said, “ lost to all humanity ! Lost 
here, and hereafter*!”—He struck his head violently; a custom¬ 
ary action of his when agitated. 

. “ Say not so : that holy volume, which you appear to have been 
perusing of late, will tell you better things. You have confided to 
me that you suffer remorse: and he who feels the throes of con¬ 
science, need not despair of becoming penitent.” 

“ I have not been perusing that^acred volume: I only opened it, 
and see what first presented itself,to my eyes.” He pointed to the 
top of the page which bore this (in his case), remarkable passage,— 

" for all they that take the sword, shall perish by the sword.^^ 

That expression was made use of to an armed man as a warning,” 
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said I; and turning over the leaves, I pointed out to him a more con¬ 
soling passage. * 

But what did the fir.st-born man reply to his Creator, when with 
awful voice he demanded of him,' Cain, Cain, where isUiy brother ?’ ” 
exclaimed th6 pirate, his eyes glaring fearfully : “ On !” he added, 
shuttmg the book with a shudder, “ wyuld I cwld persuade myself, 
as I for years have tried to do, that that volume is a lie! But no— 
like a fiend I believe and tremble.”* He grasped his hair with his 
hand, and then applied it to tlie part of his skull where he had been 
wounded ; as though he felt a sudden pain there : he added, " Re* 
pentance ! ha ! ha ! ha !” then burst into a demoniac laugh. 

I now felt that my weak reasonfhg was unable to cope with the ter¬ 
rible despair that had taken |X>ssession,of the unhappy man. This, to¬ 
gether wiiili the recollection that Fitz-Allen possessed both a good 
knowledge of theology and flow of language, induced me to leave a 
theme I had so unsuccessfully urged. I therefore inquired the .symp¬ 
toms of his corporeal disease, and after informing him that there was 
*no phy.>5ician in this thinly populated district, I offered ray services, 
as I understood something of the treatment of diseases incident to the 
country. . 

" I accept your kindness. Sir, because I would not deprive you of 
the pleasure of doing a humane act; and because, in my cool mo¬ 
ments, I am coward enough to fear death. Yes! the pirate—the man 
who, to avoid the gibbet, has rushed a thousand times on destruction 
—he who, when this wound iivhis head maddens him, has attempted 
suicide—even he fears death !” 

Feeling his pulse, I said that I supposed he had not slept well of 
late. 

“ What has a wretch like me to d® with sleep ? I am miserable 
* enough while*lawake : but when I sleep I dream ; and if there be a 
terrestrial hell, it is during these dreadful mpments.” 

I attriljuted much that he said to mental aberration, which not 
only his language, but' his features indicated. Observing that his 
eyes were red, his temporal arteries distended, and his pulse full and 
quick, I thought it necessary to bleed him. To tin's he made no ob¬ 
jection. I called the nurse to hidng bandages, a small case of lancets, 
and other Necessaries for venesection. While these were preparing, 
I stripped his athletic arm ; on viewing this, I saw that which made 
me quit my hold and recoil with horror. The fact was, I beheld the 
words Alfred Filz-AUen tattooed with Indian ink and gunpowder, to¬ 
gether with a quantil^y of anchors and other devices with which sailors 
generally disfigure their limbs in their youth. The dreadful truth 
now flashed across ray mind, that he was Alfred Fitz-Allen, the fra¬ 
tricide! Nor was the name written on his arm the only proof I had 
of his being so: although sixteen years separated from his brother, 
and pos.sessing a person much taller than Albert’s, yet the form and 
features were so strikingly alike, that I wondered at my own stupi¬ 
dity for not discovering the resemblance sooner. Albert spoke slow j 
and his voice was rendered weak by sorrow. Alfred’s mode of ut¬ 
tering, though not boisterous, had evidently been rendered loud by 
his profession ; and yet the notes of the finest-toned flutes^could not 
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be more alike than their voices. These thoughts in a moment flashed 
across my mind ; and although, during that moment, I must have 
appeared dreadfully agitated; yet fortunately, my feelings passed 
unobserved b^the pirate, who was seated with his ey^ covered by 
his left hand. I instantaneously came to the deteritiination of keeping 
the brothers*unknown, at leant for the present, as a dis&o^ery could 
do no good, and might be productive of serious consequences in the 
present state of Alfred’* health. The mariner uncovering his eyes, 
looked at his arm; when the mark met his view, he fixed his search¬ 
ing glance with displeasure on me, and said in rather a stern tone, 

'' Do you suspect this to be ?/rj/ nan^e ?" 

I was about to reply,when, apparently struck with his impropriety 
of manner, grasping my hand,* he said-— 

Pardon me, worthy Sir—my suspicions are most ungrateful; al¬ 
though I once knew what was due*to politeness, when conferring w'ith 
a gentleman, yet I have been so long connected with the outcasts of 
society, that my manners have been infected. This,” added he, point-* 
ing to the mark on his arm—and again the fire of insanity gleamed 
in his eye as he clutched my arm, and drew me towards him—this 
7vas my name. Listen,” said fie in a Iflw deep voice, every tone of 
which thrilled through me—a father's death is like a crushing weight 
upon my heart; my hand is red with a brother's blood; and one who I 
loved, oh! dearer than brother or fajher, lies in her restless grave 
in the deep sea—I broke her heart! Did you tell vie to repent ? Ila! 
ha! ha!” 

“ Hold ! hold !” said I, interrupting him, though actually trem¬ 
bling with horror; “here comes the nurse, this is not fit lor her ears. 
You must let me take a little blood from you. You will be calmer 
presently.” I bound up his arfii, and made an incision hi the median • 
vein. 

“Ne neber see,” said4he nurse, “massa hand shake so when him 
bleed somebody (any one) before. JMe God ! how black poor sailor 
blood be !” 

Having bled him to an extent proportionate to the inflammatory state 
of his body and athletic form, I bandaged the arm, and ordered the 
nurse to prepare a chamber for him. * The only one vacant was that 
in which the estate's medicine was kept, owing to its being contigu¬ 
ous to the hospital. My patient asked me to give him an opiate. I 
inquired if he were habituated to take opium. He replied not of 
date; but having been some years since in the east, he had learnt to 
swallow such potions ; which custom he had lefiroff' of late years, on 
account of the difficulty of always procuring a supply : but that oc¬ 
casionally he took laudanum in small quantities. I informed him, 
that laudanum would be too stimulating for him at present; and 
giving him a dose of such medicine as I conceived would tend to les¬ 
sen his fever, introduced him to his small chamber. 

The nurse had with great readiness gathered her “ little gung,” 
that is, about a dozen negro children under her charge, who with 
dispatch collected a quantity of fresh dry banana leaves, with which 
the old woman stuffed a kind of paliasse. These are soft to lie upon, 
have an agreeable odour, and are stipposed by some to possess a fe- 
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brifuge quality. She also obtained from my house a mosquito-net; 
and the sick man reposed comfortably. I recommended him to en¬ 
deavour to sleep, and cautioned him to speak as little as he could, to 
keep his arn^in a sling, and, above all, 1 entreated Wm not to talk 
of his former mode of life. 

* “You haVe been long with your prtient,” said Albfcrt to me, as 
I entered'the house ; “ your overseer has given me such an interest¬ 
ing account of his half-insane, ye£ superior style of language, and 
prepossessing looks, that I should like to visit this poor man." 

“ You cannot at present. I have just bled him, and his inflamed 
state renders it necessary that he should be kept as quiet as possible.” 
I said this to avoid a meeting which might bring on a recognition ; 
but recollecting, that by being too cautious, I might cause the very 
event I r. islied to prevent, I added, “ In the evening, when he be¬ 
comes more composed, we will Visit him; in the meantime I will 
dispatch a messenger to Port of Spain for a physician.” 

, The towm of Port of Spain, the reader should be informed, lay 
about sixty miles off, “as the crow flies but there is an almost im¬ 
passable lagoon between on the land side ; while, if one goes by sea, 
he has to encounter a wind that genft’ally blows in his teeth, and a 
contrary current caused by the influx of the Orinoco. The best way 
of getting to town is by performing one half of the way on land, 
over bad roads, and at the “ Pitch Lake” to get a small vessel to 
to carry you the remainder of the journey; which would take alto¬ 
gether three days to accomplish. Should it be wondered at why a 
quarter so isolated should not have a medical man, the reader must 
consider that so thinly inhabited was this district of the colony, that 
several divisions of it could afford practice but to one physician ; and 
, that Dr. M-, who used to reside down here, had just died; hav¬ 

ing lost his lile in attending two patients who lived twenty-six miles 
apart; both being dangerously ill, the one with a locked jaw, and the 
other with the yellow fever. 

As evening approached, the sailor became more composed, and 
fell into a slumber. I thought this a good opportunity to permit 
Albert to visit him. As his state was such as to allow me to forbid 
all conversation, I conceived it‘morally impossible that any recogni¬ 
tion could take place between the parties after sixteen years separation, 
by Iheir merely viewing each other ; and by allowing the interview, 
I should avoid that appearance of mystery which 1 dreaded would 
lead to a discovery. We entered on tiptoe, with noiseless tread: 
the pirate lay asleep ; the side of the net was pinned up; and old 
Quashila, the attentive nurse, was cooling him with an Indian fan, 
made of strips of bamboo. Cautiously my friend drew near, and 
regarded him with deep concern; when, the sick man, opening his 
eyes, beheld the countenance of Albert: immediately his features 
clianged from their composed state, and assumed the deep traits of 
terror; his mouth was thrown oper, and his hair bristled up. After 
a momentary pause, he articulated, “ My father !’’ and buried his 
head in the pillow. A violent fit of ague shook his frame to that 
degree, that we felt the slight floor tremble under us. Alarmed, I 
hurried Albert from the chamber of the unhappy man; alleging, 
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that his mind was not in a state to admit of our continuing our 
visit. ■ ♦ 

Slowly the shivering fit ceased, and as usual, a burning fever suc¬ 
ceeded; during which he raved terribly, exclaiming that he still saw 
the spirit of\his father, who pointed to the bleeding corpse of his 
brother Henry. Reason slowly returned, and dh my asking^him if 
he knew me, he stared wildly at me for a few seconds, and J;hen said— 

'‘Know you? Surely, you age my kind host; but say, why did 
you introduce my father to my bedside ?” I knew not wliat to say, 
lamenting that I had not at once told Albert the truth ; I endeavoured 
to assure him that he whom he took for his father was an old planter. 

“ No, Sir,” said Quashita, with her usual loquacity, “ dat no you 
fader been here just now ; dat Massa ,-” She was about to pro¬ 

nounce the name “ Fitz-Alleft,” when I hastily checked her. 

“ It was ray father !” exclaimed the pirate ;, “ I knew hifh too well! 

1 knew his features ! his benevolent look ! IIow' did the old man quit 
his grave to visit me here, for I heard when off Norway that he died 
of a broken heart?” He paused, and applied his hand to the silvor 
plate in his head. “ I believe the deep gash the Dutchman gave my 
head has distorted my vision : can you not give me a few drops of 
laudanum ?” I assured him that they "would add to his malady ; and 
causing him to take a glass of weak tepid wine and water, I wished 
him a good night, charging the nurse and overocer to wake mo it he 
became worse. Worn out with anxiety, 1 retired and slept sounder 
than usual. At day-break the overseer came into my room in a state 
of alarm : I asked no questions, for tie was not in a state to answer 
them; but hurried in my' night-goivn to the pirate’s chamber, where 
I found his corpse ! It appears that the old woman, negro-like, bad 
slept soundly during the night, too much so to be woke by the ravings 
of the unhappy man. On examination, I found Alfrgd had gone*t« 
the medicine chest, which had unfortunately been left open, and by 
the light of a small co(?oa nut oil lamp had found the landamnn phial. 
This he must have done while he enjoyed a comparatively calm mo¬ 
ment ; the phial was full eve he opened it, and from the quantity 
missing he could not have taken moi*e than twenty-five, or at most 
thirty drops —by no means an over-dose for one wdio had been long 
in the habit of swallowing it. It perhaps was not enough to produce 
in him asomnorific effect; but its stimulating qualities acted violently, 
for the overseer heard him rave terribly ; Ins exclamations were 
principally addressed to his father ; at times he appeared to have partly 
recovered his reason; he exclaimed that it was all a dream. Ihe 
overseer heard no more, save a few sighs. ItTurther appeared, that 
for the purpose of destroying himself, he had stripped tlie bandage 
from off his arm; but the orifice I had made in his vein being partly 
healed, did not, I suppose, allow the blood to flow freely: he, there¬ 
fore, made a deep incision Avith his penknife, insomuch that he pricked 
the radial artery, which runs immediately intb the vein I had opened. 
This act gave an outlet to the st#eam of life, so that in .a few minutes 
his heart must have ceased to beat. 

Whether my keeping Albert from the knowledge of bis brother 
was hitherto right or wrong,’I now conceived it my duty, for obvious 
M.M.* No. 102 . . 4 E 
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reasons, to prevent the terrible discovery. In accordance with this de¬ 
sign, I awoke my friend, and ralated to him in part what had happened. 
The office of coroner is here unknown, but in cases of suicide it is 
necessary to inform a magistrate of the event. The commandant of 
the quarter wi^s on a visit about twenty-eight miles o4. There was 
nothing in the dea\h of the supposed Thomas Wilson to call for 
investigation, yet it was proper immediately to acquaint a magistrate 
with the catastropjie. I truly told Albert that I was too agitated to 
write, but requested that he would ride my hferse to where the magis¬ 
trate was, and give him verbal information of what had occurred. 
This he readily undertook : the journey w'as along the sea-shore, and 
I rightly judged the tide would, not allow him to return till the 
morrow ; but to be sure of that, I told him, that in consequence of 
there being some quicksands on the bekch, it was necessary to send a 
guide witu him. This I did, taking care to mount the man on a 
heavy Canadian horse, charging him not to persuade Mr. Fitz-Allen 
to come back until early the next morning. My intention in pro¬ 
curing his absence was to bury his brother ere his return ; for here 
the climate is too sultry to allow the dead to remain uninterred longer 
than twenty-four hours. Whilst I was giving the negro who was to 
act as guide instructions, I missed Albert, whom I left taking coffee 
in the gallery of my house. Alarmed, I ran into the chamber where 
lay the body of his brotlier ; and there I found him seated, contem¬ 
plating that horrible spectacle, the corpse of a suicide ! I held my 
breath until I observed that he exhibited none of those signs of 
transport that 1 had expected would follow the discovery I dreaded ; 
but he seemed to indulge in a not unpleasant sorrow, for I beheld a 
tear stealing down his cheek, and on my looking at the corpse, I per¬ 
ceived with satisfaction that all the marks on the right arm were 
•hidden by inctusted blood. 

“ My dear fellow,” said I, I would advise your instant departure, 
as the road along the beach is so full of quicksands, that it is only 
passable when the tide is far out. Jack Pasture will act as your 
guide, and I have furnished him with refreshments for you on the 
road. Do not, as you value your life, return until to-morrow.” 
Fitz-Allen seemed not to hear me, but said, 

y I know not how it is. Tropic, - but contemplating the corpse of 
this ^unhnppy man reminds me of niy father as he lay dead sixteen 
years since so strongly, that I feel the same emotion, have the same 
train of thoughts I had when I hung over the remains of the vene¬ 
rable man, within an hour of his death. Whence is this association! 
No two lives could b6 passed more unlike, and, thank heaven, no two 
deaths could be more dissimilar ! It is true, that the features of 
both-” 

I interrupted him by hurrying him from the room with gentle 
force, and induced him to mount for the journey. I kept all out of 
the way of the corpse who could read, save the overseer (to whom I 
imparted the secret), until it was arrayed in the grave gear, and in the 
evening it was deposited in a coffin made of handsome Trinidad cedar. 
The captain of a drogher, at anchor off the estate, came to me at 
night; this man was a Bermudian, and had served in the navy; 
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having been intbru^ by Wilson previous to my arrival that the latter 
had formerly been on board a man-ot»war, the drogher captain re¬ 
quested that he and three of his sailors should convey him to the 
grave. Ij of course, granted his reque.st. "‘It is true,” said lie, 
musing, “ thaH he destroyed himself; but your old nurige says he was 
mad, in consequence of having a bit of silver let hito his head.” 

His funeral took place tlAj next morning. Being Siinclay, all the 
negroes that could walk (about,two hundred in jmmber) attended. 
They were dressed decently, and behaved orderly ; several of my 
neighbours, free persons of colour, also followed. The coffin was 
borne by the seamen from the overseer’s house down to the burying- 
ground, beside the sea. The negijoes walked in regular procession, 
singing a pleasing hymn, Avhich, although not originally adapted to 
the occasion of an interment^ had a solemn, religious effect. On a 
small rising, under an immensely Jiigh palmiste tree, whiefl for miles 
§long the coast served as a landmark for the mariner, is the pirate's 
grave—a grave well suited to his stormy life; here were his remains 
deposited. I was too indisposed to quit the house, and there being 
no clergyman in the quarter, the overseer read the church service; 
after which the earth closed upon him for ever. The Bermudian 
captain, who had contrived to prdbure some twenty muskets, 
caused three volleys to be fired over the grave ; the loud report 
resounded along the shore, and its echoes seemed to bo answered by 
the long weaving of the surf, which, on the western coast of Trinidad, 
breaks with tremendous force; the sea-birds started at the loud 
volley, and flew towards the Spanish fnain. 

Little now remains to be told. Fitz-Allen did not return until 
after the funeral, and I succeeded in keeping him in ignorance as to 
whom the supposed Thomas Wilson was. Shortly after this, con¬ 
trary to my advice, he went home in the packet. JHis passage^I* 
learned, was agreeable, considering the time of the year (September); 
but when performing that unpleasant part of a voyage from the West 
Indies, crossing the Newfoundland Banks, lie met with the misty, 
damp, and bleak weather usually found in that latitude; he in con¬ 
sequence took a severe cold, which by the time he reached the Lizard 
turned into a confirmed consumption. Ilis physicians advised him 
immediately to recross the Atlantic. His business hindered him 
from doing so, and a few months after, the summer coming on, he en¬ 
joyed the warm weather, and entertained hopes of recovery from his 
malady—for it is strange that the victims of consumption seldom 
despair of being cured. But ere he had been twelve months in Eng¬ 
land “ he was gathered to his fathers!” He died resigned and 
happy. This I heard from the clergyman who attended him in his 
last sickness, and whom Albert Fitz-Allen desired to write to me. 

A young man of colour, who was a fellow passenger with me up 
the Orinoco, was shortly after in the Danish island of St. Tliornas. 
lie went to see the execution of a number of pirates, amongst whom 
he recognized the captain of tl* brigantine, “ der Meerschaumer,” 
the Dutchman, the little Portugese, and another whose country he 
knew not, but remembered seeing at Old Guiana. The latter free-, 
booter suffered the dreadful penalty of the law in a state of stupefac- 
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tion, from which no effort of the priest who attetflted him could rouse 
him. The Dutchman Avent td tlie scaffold with the appearance of 
deep contrition for his past life. The Portuguese met his fate with 
so much maddening terror, that the admonitions of his priest were 
lost upon him r Avhile the hard-featured captain mounted the platform 
with a, degrep of brutal courage that surprised and shocked the 
bystanders * he blasphemed, and tried to make ribald jests while the 
executioner was adjusting the fatal cerd. 

Early in 1831 a brig, marked on her stern ‘^’Orbit," was discovered 
strandetl on the eastern shores of this island. As there had been no 
bad Aveathcr at that time, it Avas conjectured that she had been pur¬ 
posely ran on shore. On examining her, it was found that she had 
been plundered, although a quantity of gold dust, elephants’ teeth, 
palm oil, and other African products were left on board ; and on pe¬ 
rusing her papers she appeared to bo an American vessel bound from 
Sierra Leon. Further investigation brought out that the captain anA 
mate had been murdered, and that five of her crew had been pledging 
aF large quantity of gold dust in this island. Three made their escape, 
got to Caraccas, and there set up a shop. Their conduct excited 
some suspicion ; being informed of this, they hastily sold off their 
stock, and took their dejiarture. They had not journeyed far from 
the city ere one received a fatal hurt, by being thrown from a mule ; 
of this fall he died a fcAv hours after in an hospital. Previous to 
his death he confessed that he Avas one of the Orbit’s crew, and that 
he and his other two companions had participated in the plunder of 
the vessel and the murder of its captain. The men were therefore 
apprehended and lodged in prison. Two others AA'ere traced to St. 
Vincent, and brought back to this island. I went to visit these men 
in gaol, anil learned that one of then\, named Glasgow, Avas a run- 
AAray slave of. this island, and the very man who, at Old Guiana, 
offered to sell me the chronometer. He recognized rne, and was re¬ 
markably communicative. He told me that his fellow-prisoner and 
the three Avho had escaped to the main Avere attached to the pirate 
brigantine. But as he appeared willing to inform me of more than I 
wished to knoAV, I made my interview Avith him short. 

A feAV months after this, an Ainerican sloop-of-Avar came for these 
pirates ; they weie delivered «p, together Avith the documentary 
evidence of their guilt; the vessel then went doAvn to the main and 
received the other tw’o prisoners. I afterwards read in the American 
papers that Glasgow and his fellow-pirate suffered the “ felon’s 
death" at Boston, and the other'two were executed at Ncav York. 

Such was the doorn of those men of blood ! 
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This poem reached us so' late m the month, that both space and 
time stand in the way of ourt giving it that detailed investigation to 
which its elaborate execution and momentous subject seeiji so justly 
to entitle it. However we have* no objection to strain a point in its 
favour, as it may afford no slight consolation to the genuine wor- 
hippers of the Muses, to find that the epic fire is not all extinguished 
upon earth—that it still slumbers in some heaven-favoured bosoms-I- 
and that great circumstances and men are all that are wanted to rouse 
its dormant energies, and cause it to Jjiaze forth, or if you will to 
flare up,” with all the steadiness and brilliancy of the Maronian or 
Tassonian days. We had begun to be apprehensive that the divine 
gift of inspiration, like that of miracles, had been lost to this prosaic 
age; and that we were henceforward to be condemned to the unvary¬ 
ing round of its “ hack sounds and sights,” unrelieved by any of that 
sacred light of the imagination which hallowed and purified the 
earlier times. But we are glad that poesy is not 

“ Like the lost Pleiatl seen on earth no more.” 

• 

As a proof whereof, v^e shall proceed without further preliminary to 
the poem before us. 

Like many other great poets, our Hybernian seems to have been 
urged “ 'gainst rhymes to knock his brows,” by a feeling of patriotic 
indignation, to redeem his country from the stigma cast upon it by a 
writer of our day, of never having produced an epic poet. This 
sentiment is finely embodied in the opening stanzas; and the con¬ 
fident promise of the young bard, as he expands his wings to take 
his eagle flight, is finely characteristic of his country:— 

“ One Keightly somewhere states comfjacently. 

That Ireland ne'er has grown an epic poet. 

I mean to give the sland’rous rogue—the lie! 

And in my verse demonstrate, prove it, show it. 

Soaring beyond the reach of calumny. 

Till the applauding millions shout out, ' Go it!' 

And linked together in Ae rolls of fame. 

Immortalize my country End my name. 
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Pindar has sung horse races—how sublimo 
The dashing Pythia<i with its deep reflections ! 

The subject Tve selected for my rhyme 

Is not so vulgar quite.— I’ll take elections, 

As Iwing more suited to the modern times— 

The age of constitutionsj conic sections. 

Speeches, and bustling, senatorial chat. 

Reform, and revolution, and alPthat.” , 

In conformity with all the great epic examples that have preceded 
him, he next proceeds to state th« subject of his poem ; and we do 
not think that the admirers pf the sublime simplicity of the epic 
models will find any thing to disparage in this stanza of our bard. 
We believe he had the 

^^C’anto I’arme pietose e el Capitano" 

» 

of Tasso in his eye, or rather in his ear : — 

I sing Repeal, and the illustrious band 
Of forty senators, who, nobly daring, 

Voted and spoke to free their native land, 

Declaiming by the powers of brogue, and flaring 
Up with their oratory g*ay and grand. 

The public time and patience noways sparing; 

Dashing away through history and chronology 
Like auctioneers or doctors of thefflogy. 

• • » 

This opening led us to expect that he would'have plunged in me- 
dias res, and placed us in the midst of the agitation for repeal by the 
side ot Ebenezer Jacob, at the Dungarvan election; or with King 
Feargus O’Connor in Cork’s own town ; or, as some of his illustrious 
contemporaries of the “ Tail” not unaptly designate him, the « Cove 
of Cork:' but he commences with the commencement, and stays his 
flight to celebrate the antiquity of the scene of the great events he is 
about to describe:— 

There lies an island in the wat’ry space ' 

Where the outstretch'd Atlantic swells and rages. 

So very old it were in vain to trace 
Its story backwards through the night of ages. 

Some say it cradled once the human race. 

And prove it clearly in some quarto pages; 

Others assert that Noah in his round 
Dropped a stray couple on this Tfioly ground. 
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Others assert that on a glorions morning. 

When Time was young an(l*all the gods at play. 
That isle vvas whipped up, without sign or warning, 
Prom Omar’s * sunny bosom where it lay. 

And northward borne in spite of chafing, ccorning. 

•And plunged amii^ the cold Atlantic spray, * 
Just like Loretto’s fam’d S|^ntissima Caza, , 

That angels wafted from the land of Gaza. 

Howe’er this be, ’tis certain ’tis a land 
Full of strange tokens and deep mystery. 

The foot-prints of oU\Time on*evory hand 
Are deeply graven, and hoar History 
Points to the isolated towers that stand 
In lonely grandeur, ’neatli the quiet sky. 

And tolls us how of old this famous nation 
Was sacred to the powers of propagation. 

Certain it is that many a GreciSn maid. 

By Delphi’s shrine and fair Ilypus’ streams. 

Felt a strange yearning for its hallowed shade. 

And saw its luxuries reveal’d in dreams ; 

And Plato wrapp’d in fancy tljither strayed. 

And drew the light that o’er his pages beams: 

For wise Ulysses, landing from his rambles. 

Had spread the fame of its delights and gambols. 

• 

And thus excited by the wond’rous tale * 

Of the divine Elysium of the West, 

The people of the distant East set sail 

III search of this sweet “ Island of the Blest 
Nor did their northern trip like Ross’s fail. 

For in its peaceful vallies sunk to rest, 

Syrians, Milesians, Tirlbogs, Carthaginians, 

Egyptians, Persians, Hindoos, and Bythinians. 

These various tribes, amalgamated, blended, 
Formcd>a great people, and in ceaseless flood, 

From race to race all gloriously descended, 

The glowing tide of their pure eastern blood ; 

’Tis true that much in fighting was expended. 

For fighting form’d their source of “ greatest good 
But even now, the current is not slack, * 

But chiefly runs in lines of ft and Mac. 

• 

* The Sea of Omar; vitlb Eilinburgh Review of April last. 
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This naturally leads him to the hero of his poem, who is thus finely 
described:— 

And of those lines the most renowned far, 

Whether in ancient or in modern story, 

Avid purest in descent the O’Connells are. 

Surviving feuds, rebellions, murders gory. 

Plagues, famines, executions, tempgsts, war. 

And all that forms Hybernia’s tale of glory. 

The blood meandering through the noble clan, 

Settled and centred in thCaVeins of Dan. 

Daniel, the mighty'hero of rary tale, 

’ The great Morgante of these modern days. 

Before whose name the brightest crests turn pale. 

And kingly crowns shine with diminish’d rays, 

7'he grand inventor of what’s called a “ Tail,” 

And of an agitation tax that “pays.” 

Towering aloft, as o’er a church a steeple, 

The great quintessence of the Irish people. 

Nor can we doubt but his strange temperament 
Accorded with liis eastern origin, 

Of mighty elements compact and blent. 

And with a mighty power for good or sin. 

Restless, aspiring, daring, bold, and meant. 

Some said, a halter, some a crown, to win ; 

For 'twixt the two, as Juvcnal'has stated. 

Heroes for aye to fluctuate are fated. 

And o’er his mind the influence of the clime 
Shed its Hybernian elegance, which showed 
Its power unconsciously full many a time, 

A most sweet brogue, an eloquence that flowed 
In something that was neither prose nor rhyme ; 

A temper hot, that urged him while it glowed. 

To run his head against all calculation— 

Also a great force of exaggeration- 

Here we regret to say we must break off, as time is ebbing from 
us fast, at the same time assuring our HyWnian that w'e shall not 
fail to notice the remainder of his poem, in the manner which its in¬ 
numerable excellencies deserve, and as some slight return for the 
pleasure we have derived from its perusal. 
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^ Paulatini dcinde ad supci’os Astraea recessit 
Hac comite, atq. duie pariter lugere s«rore.-. 

Juv. SaX fi. 


Sqfibonia.—IAvia Drusilla, * 

It bad been vainly supposed by the vulgar, and speciously pro¬ 
mised by the republican assassins, that the death of Caesar vi^oukl be 
followed by the perfect restitution^ of Roman liberty. On the con¬ 
trary, that event appears to have relaxed the bonds by which the 
passions of subordinate tyrants were restrained, and to have let loose 
upon the empire generally the vainest yet most sanguinary aspirants 
to chief authority that had hitheVto disturbed the peace and clev.'is- 
tated the community of Rome. In the fury of the former factions, 
the partisan might trust the pledged protection of his chief. It w; ‘i 
reserved for the second triumvirate to frame an understanding, by 
wliich the blood of a distracted country should be shed by the capidce, 
the vengeance, or suspicion of either "of its members; and to such 
ferocious extremities did the objects of their convention lead them, 
that, at the sacrilice of every principle of honour and fidelity, of the 
common instincts of humanity itself, tlK* life of any partisan or rela¬ 
tive demanded by either of these flagitious monsters, could on no con¬ 
sideration be refused to his vindictive*appetite by either of the iithers. 
As the interests of the chiefs of the triumvirate had been distinct and 
hostile to each other ; ns they had been fiercely pursued ; and, as 
party feeling had been bitterly iralmed with private hatred, it neces¬ 
sarily followed that the forraef zeal ami exploits of the adherents 
either chief would be objects of reciprocal resentment. Accordingl}'', 
the terms of the triumv4rate amounted to a virtual pi-oscription of the 
brave and faithful followers, by whom the fortunes of its respective 
members had been previously maintained. Eminent fidelity and 
merit were signally distinguished by the pains of an insatiable and 
retrospective hatred; and there is, perliaps, for cruelty, ambition, in¬ 
gratitude, and perfidy, no parallel to the iniquity of the triumvirate, 
in the most flagrant crimes recorded in the annals of mankind. 

It will not be foreign to our purpose, if we inspect the state of 
parties, immediately after the assassination of the great dictator. 
Octavius and Mark Antony took arms, professing the revenge of 
Caesar’s death; thoTigh each of them, as was apparent from the sequel, 
was actuated by individual ambition. Antony held the consulate, 
which gave him sovereign authorit}^ His relatives possessed the 
most important offices in Rome: one of his brothers was a tribune of 
the people ; the other exercised the functions of .a prEetor. Elated by 
this exten.sive influence, Antony boldly a.ssert«d his pretensions, and 
demanded the government of Cisalpine Gaul, which the < ’ictator had 
conferred on Decius Brutus, one; of the conspii-ators, who had im¬ 
bued his hands in the blood of his benefoctor. But the objects of 

* Continued from the February Number. 
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IMark Antony were not so easy of attainment as his presumption led 
him to expect. The senate, suspicious of his purpose, and alarmed 
by Cicero’s predictions, were fearful of committing to his charge a 
government of such importance ; yet that which was unsuccessfully 
and arrogantly sought by Antony, was gained in his behalf by the 
atWress and <influence of young Octavius. This mark of Caesar’s 
friendship \vas, however, ill-recpiited. jTealous of the preference given 
to Octavius in thtf will of the dictator, Antopy pursued his youthful 
partisan M’ith accusation .and invective and among the many crimes 
imputed to him, he alleged the project of his own assassination. 
Octavius, on the evidence of such a disposition, perceived an enemy 
in Antony, with whom he pruddntly yet boldly broke off’ all con¬ 
nexion ; and as he regarded with an eye of apprehension any circum¬ 
stance that swelled the power of so insidious an adversary, he re¬ 
solved uj)on the ruin of his party. Acting with decisive promptitude, 
he coramunic.'iteil instantly with Brutus, who had not as yet vacated 
his authority ; he solicited his friendship, and urgently besought him 
fo retain by force the power, wliich he himself had influenced the 
senate to confer oti Antony. That Brutus might not hesitate to follow 
his advice, or acquiesce in hi? desires, Octavius sent him a supply of 
ammunition, men, and money, to sustain the siege of IMutiua, invested 
by the army of the consul. The fasces shortly p.assed to Kirtius 
Aldus and Vibius Pansa ; with the memorable consulate of wdiom the 
real dignitj' and splendour of the office is said to have expired. The 
senate, discontented and alarmed at the ambitious character and con¬ 
duct of their predecessors, Antony and Dolabella, deliber.atcd on the 
steps to be pursued in prevention of the views imputed to them. 
Cicero, whose authority and reputation in the senate were unrivalled, 
was the enemy of Antony; his animosity was stimulated by the aits 
'oT Cicsar, whtEemboldened him as well by the pr<*fession of his friend¬ 
ship and the promise of assistance, should Anjtony’s resentments w'ear 
a violent complexion. Cicero, thus assured, declaimed against his 
enemy with more tlian usual eloquence .and force; f .and a senatorial 


• Plutarch in vita Anton. 

-f- t’icero, on his defence of Milo, w.as deeply agitated by the armed array of 
Ponipey. His second jihilippic against Antony, a mass of accusation and in¬ 
vective, was delivered in the temple of Concord, where the Ithynean gu.ards 
wei'c seen dispersed among the members of the senate. Cicero, in this oration, 
admits that Antony had spared his life, when he was found as one of Pomjiey’s 
partisans at lirund’usium, subsequently to the battle of Pharsalia. He requites 
the mercy of Mark Aiifony with insolent ingratitude: “ quandoquidem majus 
(beneficium) accipi a lalrone nullum potuit.” He afterwards reviles him' as 
the most iniquitous of gliuliators ; “ gladiatoro nequi.ssimoas a practised 
dealer in the arts of forgery—“cujus domus, qusestuosissin/a est falsorum com- 
mentarioriim et chirograpliorum officina; agrorum, oppidorum, immunitatum, 
vectigalium,flagiliosissim»e nundinae as a sacrilegious violator—“ (pii muximo 
te a;re alieno, ad aedem opts liberasti.” The oration is replete with the alternate 
bitterness and irony of hatred and contempt: “ Sed stuporem bominus, vel 
dicam pecudis attendite and, alluding to the marriage of Antony with Hippia, 
the player, “ aliquid enim sails ab uxore mima trahere potuisti.” He rejiroaches 
Fulvia, the wife of Antony, with the fate of Clodius and Curio, her former hus¬ 
bands : “ Cujus (Cloclii) quidem tibi fatuin, sicut Caio Curioiii maiiet; quoniam 
?V/( Fulvia) domi tme e.st, quod fuit illoruni utrique fatale ” He denounces 
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decree proclaimed the future triumvi^ tfic n-public. Antony 

was ordered to lay down his arms; but this command he treated with 
contempt, when llirtius, Pansa, and Octavius as vice-pi'ictor, w'ere 
despatched to IMutina to give him battle. Antony was defeated ; the 
consuls perished in the arms of victory, and, if thtiruniours of a people, 
urged by tke asperity of faetjon may be crcditetl, by tl>e treaoiicry of 
young Octavius. * 

The success at Mu^na was hot productive of the consecpiences 
which Octavius hoped. His j>rojects were Ibi’esecn by many, who 
declared him heir to Ca'sar’s proud ambition, as well as to his nan)e 
and fortune. The honour of a triumph was tlecreed to Dccius lirutus, 
while Octavius was unmentioned,*and denied the consulate, which 
afterwards, however, he obtained by*the address and influence of 
Cicero. 

Octavius saw an earnest of mistrust or enmity in the proceedings 
of the senate, and determined to resent it. Lepidus, informed of his 
disgust, coriCcived the moment favourable to a ])roject he had medi¬ 
tated of associating the powers of Antony, Octavius, and himself; bj^ 
which tlicir own authority would be confirmed, and the senate and 
the firm republicans would be reduced to unconditional submission. 
Antfuiy had taken refuge in the camp of Lepidus. The latter charged 
himself with the persuasion of Octavius, Avho singly was incapable of 
action, and saw the evident necessity of yielding to the strength of 
circumstance. The scheme succeeded. Antony, though put to flight 
at Itlutina, was strong. Ilis partisjins were numerous aud bold. 
liCpidus had the advantages of opulence and birth ; and the meanness 
of his intellect was rather an inducement than objection to Octavius 
to become a party to a league, of which the pow'ers would be even¬ 
tually wielded by the predominance of talent and political sagacity. 

The meeting of Octavius, Antony, and Lepidus to»k place iu ai\ 
islet of the Labinius. /Vfter solemnly ext-hanging protestations of in¬ 
terminable amity, they proceeded to the terms of that triumvirate 
wliich deluged Kome with blood. They divided among themselves 
the provinces and legions ; each triumvir was invested with sovereign 
authority; tlie consular dignity was abolished; they resolved unani¬ 
mously on a war wdth Brutus, Cassius, and tliejr partisans; and each 
agreed to the surrender of his private friends to satisfy the vengeance 


Antony as a willing slave ; as tlie moving cause of Ca^sar’.s wars ami usur|)alion ; 
as the alHiction of the commonwealth—“ hujus luctuosissimi belli semen tu iiusti 
* * reipublicie cawsa jieslis atque exitii.” His ^ther jm|intations on the 

3'outh of Antony, and his obscene sarcasms on his intercourse with Curio, are too 
cj'prr^sioe to he quoted. Such a catalogue of crimes, recited iu a varviiig strain 
of vehemence and ridicule, is yet announced by Cicero as an inijieriect history 
ol Antonj^’s iniqviilies. The modern sense of decency will he otfendeil at the in¬ 
consistency of the accuser. In tlie iirst jihilijipic, he avows himself the 
and r/ciO/w of Alark Antony; in the second lie declares tlie tragedy of Caesar’s 
murder incomplctr. 'I'he inference is plain ; and lat*er, in the .sane- philippic, he 
rejiroaches Home with Antony’s exisrence. Tiie oration, it is tiue, is fraught 
with virtuous indignation, though poxtions ol'it are deformed by personal male¬ 
volence. Its conclusion, though rapid and succinct, embodies the magnanimous 
devotion of a Homan; and vindicates, if uttered with sincerity, the glorious 
name conferred on Cicero, “ the Vather of his Countrv.” 
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of his colleagues. By way rendering this union more compactj 
Octavius was to marry Ciodia, the daughter of Fulvia, now married 
to Mark Antony, and formerly the wife of Publius Clodius. 

Octavius had already been affianced to the daughter of Servilius,* 
called Isauricais, in ,consequence of his achievements in the Cilician 
Avar. 'It is uncertain if he cohabited jvith her; at all events, their 
union was'^of short duration. The alliance, too, of Clodia and Octa¬ 
vius was transient find unhappy ; anil little of her history is known to 
us beyond the circumstance attending her repudiation. When Ful- 
via, her mother, learned the intimate connexion of IMark Antony with 
(ylaphyra, she resolved on the retaliation of his adulterous in¬ 
dulgence ; and, in spite of the alliahce of her daughter with Octavius, 
her passion fell upon the youthful triumvir. Fulvia, equally impa¬ 
tient in resentment and in love, imparted her propensity to Cicsar; 
who, not content with the rejection of her overtures, exposed her 
W'antonness in epigrams distributed throughout the city—an act of 
cruelty at once gratuitous and faithless, of which the nature of Octa¬ 
vius was notoriou.'ily capable. At the same time he dismissed her 
daughter, and embodied in an act of cold malignity an insult to Mark 
Antony, to Fulvia, and his wi#e. 

The memory of Augustusf has been consecrated with undue .and 
prodigal applause. The grateful adulation of the learned has stu¬ 
diously adorned his character with more than fanciful devotion ; and 
the enlightened patron of the poets (for such in truth he was) has 
been transmitted to posterity v ith ])raises utterly inapplicable to his 
character, which partook but little, if at all, of generosity and virtue. 
But if we separate the keen and cruel politician from the erudite and 
courteous pati'on, we have ample reason to concur with the encomiums 
lavi.shed by the learned on Augustus in the latter character. It m.ay 
seem invidious’‘to remark, that even here, perhaps, he acted from the 
ruling motive of his life—his interest. Virgil,and Horace, notwith¬ 
standing their indecent flattery, shed a lustre on their patron’s name, 
Avhich well might recommend him to the admiration of the vulgar. 
It might possibly beget the pardon of a generation nearly grown to 


* “ Sponsani liabuemt adolcsrens 1’. Sorvilii Isjuirici iilinni; soil rcconciliatus 
]iosl primam discouliani Antonio • * » privignam ejiis Cluudiani, P’ulviae 

ox P. Clodio liliam, dnxit uxorcin vix duni nubdein. Ac simullate cum P'ulvia 
bocru exorta, diuiisit intaclam adbuc, cl Virginem.”— Siirtoii. in Aiif/. G‘2. 

■f' The imparlial, excellent, and cautious Brotier (Stenuiia Ciesaram illus- 
Iratuni 411) in his obar.ac‘lcr of Aujfustus, has condensed without confounding the 
testimonies of llie ancienLwriters—Snotonius, Tacitus, J’lorus, Victor, Senec.i, 
and riin}'. AA'^ithout ex]):itiating on his vices, he adverts to the infeiiority of his 
viitues; and has given us a masterly and i'aithful drauglit of the politician, 
while he has carcfu'ly ah.staincd from a portrait of tlie man. “ Actandum unus 
.lulianaruni etiain imrlium dux reliquus, cuncta, di.scordiis civilibus fessa, no¬ 
mine principis imperium accepit. Tunc pads studiosus, doctorum hominuin 
cultor, egregiarum artium instinctor munincus, omnium animos per .annos fer¬ 
ine quadr.aginta quatuor ^ibl adeo devinxit, ut Augustus, pater patiise appella- 
retur. • • Vir, si diligintcr Sbstimentur euncta, /«»n« 7 M«m Tb-O*- 

Miis Celehratior ; nunquain principatum aflepturus, nisi pessimi fuissent Lepi- 
dus ct Antonins, maximus Dictator Caesar, optimus Vipsanius Agrippa. Dau- 
dandus tamen quod imperium, aliena virLutc p.plum, arte plurinia substinuerit, 
f t Romam, quarn laleriliam acceperat, marmoream leliqueril.” 
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puberty since the crimes of the triumvirate ; if so, the effects of such 
superb laudation were inestimable to the hopes of an usurper, who 
had risen to power by artifice and bloodshed—who had recalled in 
the meridian of his life the blessings of prosperity, i^jfcurity, and 
peace, to a country long distracted by the I’avages ctf civil discord— 
and who sto6d in need of alldthe accessories of renown, * 10 j;naKe the 
dispositions of his illegitimate authority the rule and guidance of the 
Roman peojde, when, ir* the slavish language of his parasite, he was 
called to the “Assembly of the Gods.” But if his favour and pro- 
tection were engaged by literary merit, they were denied on trivial 
grounds, indeed, to the unfortunate and exiled Ovid; on grounds * 
so inconsistent with the anger of Augustus, that they at once prescribe 
our incredulity. Was it probfAile that Re, who was tlie author of the 
filthy and unmanly epigram on Fulvia—that he, Avho could retire 
from the triclinium with a consulaf lady,t in the presence of her hus¬ 
band, and lead her back into the self-same presence, suffused with 
burning blushes, to her supper—that he, to whom Mark Antony^ 
addressed the infamous, yet famous letter “quid te mutavit.^” ctseq. 
--that he, who was a member of that comjiany where 

• 

“ Sexquo Decs vidit Malha, sexq. Deas ; 

Impia dum PfiGobi Ctesar niendacia Judit, 

Dum nova divorum cienat adultcria”;};— 

was it probable that such a person would condemn a glorious poet 
to interminable exile for the w'arm an(| glowing pictures of the Ars 


• Aldus Pius Minutius, in the life of Ovid, collated from his works, has cited 
all the j)assages adverting to the caUKcs of his exile. lie reasonably rejects the 
poet’s passion for Corinna and the Ars Ainoris as the grounds oliCmsar’s perse- ’ 
cution. Ovid’s lamentation on his acciilental knowledge of a fact unmniicti, 
alterius facti culpa silcnda*mihi est,” may partly guide our inferences, though 
it cannot gratify our curiosity 

“Cur aliquid vidi ? Cur noxialumina feci ? 

Cur imprudeiiti cn^nita nii/ii est ? 

Jnscius Acta'on vidit sine veste Dianam ; 

Piieda fuit canibus non minus ille suis.” 

. DcTinsx. 

Again : — 

“ Tnscia quod crimen viderunt lumina, plector : 

I’eccatumq: oculos est hahuisse nieum. 

Nonequidem totam possum defendero culpam ; 

Sed partem nostri criminis error habet.”—I) FJeff- n. 

Scaiiger, in his concise and hold address (loquitur ipse fividius ad Augustum), 
at once declares the Infamy of Ca'sar, and reproaches Ovid with the shame ol 
having deiervedly applauded him : — 

“ Impia flagitiis squalent peiiPtralia diris ; 

Dainnati superant nomina lieda rci 

^ « 41 

Cum telaudarem, tunc sum meutitu?; oh uiium i 

Exilii fuerat debita pifna mihi.” 

•f- AI. Antonius super festinatas laviit^iiuptias ohjecit, ctfaeminam consularem 
<; triclinio viri coram in cubiculum abductam rursus in convivium rubentibus 
auriculis incomtiore capillo rcductam.” —Suefok. hi Any. <>{). 

i These verses were notorious in Rome, but their author was unknown. 
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Amoris ? The testimony of inucient authors would lead us to con¬ 
clude that Ovid had unfortunately seen Augustus, the refoianer of 
the morals of his country, in an act of incest. It was important to a 
prince, wlnvaimed at the correction of the vices of his people, to ex¬ 
tinguish snd\ a ligkt as Ovid could have thrown upon his own; and, 
accortlin^ly,*' a Homan knight, withoijt the forms of l:?.w, was con¬ 
demned to the severity* and distance of a Scythian exile : hardly can 
it be supposed tor the exuberatit'‘effusions, of the Ars Amoris,” 
since the verses of his flatterer, Horace, are replete with naked 
thoughts, obscene expressions, and detestable proposals, which sup¬ 
ply an accurate criterion of the distorteil passions of the poet and the 
prince. We may admire the governnient of Augustus, the choice of 
an Agrippa or Mecamas, the peace and happiness which, after a ca¬ 
reer of avarice, duplicity, treachery, and bloodshed, he introduced to 
Home. He abandoned cruelty, it is true, when cruelty was useless. 
Such is the language of encomiasts. This is, surely, meagre praise; 
,and Seneca observed of him with admirable point, “ (Ivmcniiatn nun 
voru lassam criidclUnlcm." Thei e is not an instance of the clemency 
of Augustus on creditable record. The anedote of Cinna is, perhaps, 
a fabrication, clumsily contrived, and totally belied by a notorious 
discrepancy. Dion Cassius places the event in Rome, and Seneca in 
Gaul. The solilnn/ specimen is, therefore, floubtful at the best. Rut 
the facts of incest and adultery—of his repudiation of Scribonia, on 
the day of her delivery of Julia—the proscription of three hundred 
senators, of two thousand knights, and of many heads of families of 
])lcbeian order, whose riches were their crime—of executions ordered 
in the very moment of festivity—of the cruel murder of Ctesarion, 
whom he had acknowledged as the king of Egypt—of the bloody 
^outrage on the prmtor, Quintus Gallics, who was put to torture, and 
afterwards {fclivercd to the executioner, though not before his eyes 
were plucked from their sockets by the h:vnds of the “ divine Au¬ 
gustus,” are establlslied on in-efutable evidence. These arc facts 
which constitute a character beyond the slavish flattery of parasites, 
and bring a blush of shame and indignation on the cheek of manli¬ 
ness and virtue. Augustus was by nature cold and cruel; when 
jMecanias saw him on the judgment-scat proceeding to an act of 
vengeful condemnation, he wrote upon his tablets, AV'hich he passed 
to him, “ Surge, Carnifexthe rebuke prevailed, and several citizens 
were saved from death by the bold humanity of the disgusted 
minister. 

A wise and comprehensive policy, the encouragement, perhaps the 
love of letters, and the eventful moderation of a life expended for 
the most part in pursuit of lust, ambition, and revenge, will chal¬ 
lenge the applause of an impartial mind—and such applause must 
rea(lily be granted to Augustus Caesar ; but he never can engross the 
boundless admiration,which flattery and folly have bestowed on him. 
The monstrous vices of an unn^itural sensualist—his avarice and 


• A render, curieu.s :if the fate of Ovid, will be gratified with Angelus Poli. 
tian’sflcgaiit and tender clegv “ dc Kxilio ct Morle Ovidii.” 
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cruelty—his uniform hypocrisy^—the Vlooilshetl of the proscriptions 
—the iufixmous abandonment of tliccrx)—are facts too stubborn to be 
wrought, by ingenuity itself, into the shape of virtue; and tliey fully 
sanction the remark of a judicious Commentator, that Augustus, in 
a well-administered republic, should have expiated by the last of 
legal penalties the first transgression of his criminal career, ^ 

On his repudiation of Cloclia, Octavius became the husband of 
Scribonia,f a lady of thf illustrious family of the Libones, connected 
with the Largi, the Curiones, and the Drusi. She had been twice a 
widow ; both her husbands had attained the honors of the consulate; 
and her daughter, Cornelia, commemorated by Propertius, was the 
wife of the Censor, L. i^vmilius Paiilus. The harshness of Scribonia’s 
manners, and the imperfection ©f her tefhper, are assigned by Octa¬ 
vius as the cause of their disunion ; but, looking at the indecent 
eagerness with which he married J!ivia Drusilla, at the moment preg¬ 
nant by a living husband, and the event in which ScriboJiia was 
dismissed from C’a'sar’s bed, we must suppose a stronger motive than, 
decorum would allow him to profess.;}; Scribonia had no sooner made 
Octavius a father than he divorced the mother of his child ; and tlie 
pr^-gnant wife of Nero succeeded to a Wd, which hitherto had wit¬ 
nessed neither happiness nor constancy. Octavius had recourse to 
three repudiations before the age of twenty-five; and though the 
coldness of a libertine was palpable throughout his early matrimonial 
character, his connubial intercourse with Livia was affectionate and 
exemplary to the last. • 

When Fiilvia roused the party of IMark Antony to arms, the ad¬ 
herents of the absent triumvir assembled at Perusia. Tiberius Nero 
was among them ; but ])artaking of the consternation with which the 
growing })ow'er of Octavius filled all Italy, he precipitately fled, with,, 
the design of joining Antony on the Sicilian coast. Pivia, the wife 
of Tiberius Nero, with tJieir son, the future emperor of Pome, were 
the companions of his flight. The cmi.ssarics of Octavius, apjxriscd 
of their departure, were thickly stationed on the line of country 
which the fugitives were likely to pursue; but as their journios were 
performed at night, and by unknown or unfrequented roads, they 

• Gibbon says concisely of “ that subtle tyrant—a cool head, an unfeeling 
heart, and a cowardly disj)osition prompted him, at the ago of nineteen, to as¬ 
sume the mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards laid aside. With tlie 
same hand, and probably with the same temper, he signed the proscrijitlon of 
Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. Ilis virtues, and e?en his vices, were arti¬ 
ficial, and, according to the various dictates of his interest, he was at first the 
enemy, and at last the father of the Roman world .”—Decline and Fall, vol. l,c.,’{. 

•f “Scribonia, lAicii Scribonii soror, uxor Aiigusti; antea duobus consula- 
ribus nupta, (juorum ex altero, Scipione dicto, Corneliam filiam habuerat.” 
Stemma Casar illust. Cornelia’s illustrious descent is celebrated in the beau¬ 
tiful Eletfij of Propertius, 1. 4, eleg. 11:— , 

“ Si cui fama fuit per^avila tropa?a decori, 

A fra Numantino.s regna loqmmtur avos. 

Altera maternos exx’ipiat turba Libones, 

Et domus est titulis utraque/w^/a suis.” 

X Dimissam Scriboniam, quia liherius doliusset niniiani potentiam pellicis.” 
SuKTON. in^Any. Ct). 
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evaded the researches of the soldiery ; tliough twice, in the vicinity 
of Naples, they but narrowly escaped detection, when the young 
Tiberius cried on his removal from his mother and his nurse, who 
were incapable of such a burthen in the rugged paths by which they 
sought their point (*f embarkation. They passed through Sicily and 
Aduif.i, anddiaving fixed themselves ir^Lacedaemon, we«e compelled 
again to tfy at the imminent peril of their lives ; for, as a conflagration 
raged in a surrounding wood, tile flamei^ consumed the robe of 
Livia, and even burned the tresses of her hair. The most part of the 
old historians contrast and moralize upon the flight, and perils, and 
the future destiny of Livia. A Roman soldier of the adverse party, 
had he chanced upon the wife anil offspring of Tiberius Nero, w’ould 
have propitiated the favour of his leader with their blood. But 
Livia was preserved to bless the passion of the chief by whom her¬ 
self, her husband, and her son were ruthlessly ))ursucd ; and fortune 
favoured, in the person of a helpless and unconscious innocent, the 
future scourge and scandal of mankind. 

Fulvia had died at Sicyon, in the Fast, Avhither jealousy and in¬ 
dignation Jiad led lier to break the wanton dream which Antony 
prolonged in the voluptuous arms of Cleopatra;* and as she had 
been the chief incitement to the late commotions which embroiled 
the empire, the mutual friends of the belligerents attempted an ac¬ 
commodation of existing differences. Meca-nas wvis deputed on the 
part of Casar; Cocceius Nerva and Fonteius Capito maiiitaincd the 
interests of Antony. Their meeting was at Auxur, the modern Ter- 
racina; and the fact, imjrortant as it w'as, might rest among the other 
undistinguished incidents of liistory, but that the elegant jucundity 
of Horace has sketched it with a circumstantial truth, that places, at 
J,he end of more than eighteen centuries, the very hour, tlie actors 
and the scenC, perceptibly before us.f In this arrangement the pre¬ 
tensions of young I’ompey were respected, and tlie whole accommo¬ 
dation was confirmed by tlie marriage of JMark Antony with Oetavia, 
Cmsar’s sister, the widow of IMarcellus. The celebration of the nup¬ 
tials was pompous and magnificent; and all the recollections of the 
past were sacrificed to the felicity and concord of the present hour. 
The city wore the universal aspect of festivity and reconciliation. 
The public were rejoiced with shoivs and every species of amuse¬ 
ment. They, who had abandoned Rome from fear, returned securely 
to their homes; and Tiberius Nero, and Livia his wife, exhausted 
by a thousand perils and privations, embraced the common opportu¬ 
nity of safety and rgoose. , 

Livia now was in the zenith of her beauty, youth, and fascination. 
She was distinguished by the general admiration and applause of 
Rome. Her manners, though refined and warm, appeared the pure 
effect of a superior nature. Her demeanour still was dignified by 


* “ Fulvia ingenio ferox et inquiet^, sperabat, se motu Italico Antonuiiii a 
('lc'oi)atra avulsurani.”— Comment, in S-teton. Any. 

-j--- “ Subimus 

IiTipositinn saxis late candentibus Auxur."—F.t seq. 

Serm, I 5. 
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pride, which bhe was capable of tempering at pleasure, ami of pre¬ 
serving inoffensively in her communication witli the various grades 
of Roman life, to which she affably apportioned lier civility and con¬ 
descension. Octavius had already witnessed the accomplishments of 
Li via, and was smitten with the beauty of her^persor/f His admi¬ 
ration grew* into attacliment, and the ardour of his jvgsiduities be¬ 
came the subject of remark^ The pomp of Caesar's feast,* upon the 
rasure of his beard, a ^remony ftf established splendour among the 
higher classes of the Roman })eople, was ascribed to his desire of 
winning Livia Drusilla by the exhibition of inordinate magnificence. 
Thoiigli Tacitus has questioned the propensity of Livia, there ap¬ 
pears but little reason to suppose that either decency or conjugal fide¬ 
lity repressed the eagerness o^ Caesar’s .suit. It was whispered that 
she had even gratified his passion before the forms of law ha<l ren¬ 
dered her legitimately subject to his wish. Her natural ambition 
was decisive of the choice presented to her, in the mediocrity of 
Tiberius Nero and the supremacy of Octavius. The latter, inde¬ 
pendently of his exalted state, presented the allurements of a character 
and person which readily prevailed on the affections of a susceptible 
and intellectual beauty. He was in tlje flower of life; and the his¬ 
torians, when describing him, appear to have delighted in the minute¬ 
ness of detail. The proportions of his figure were so exquisitely just, 
and his carriage Avas so graceful avid erect, that his stature, somewhat 
lower than tlie middling size, appeared of full dimensions, unless im¬ 
mediately beside a person of considerable height. His hair was 
light, and naturally curled ; and the expression of his eyes was said 
to be so vivid, that the vision of beholders was averted by the daz¬ 
zling splendour of their glance : yet, notwithstanding their peculiar 
brilliance, his countenance, wiien he was either silent or discoursing, 
was tranquil and serene. His teeth were uneven, few,rfnd small ; his 
eyebrows joined; his nose was aquiline and prominent, and liis com¬ 
plexion of a palish brown. His body was sufliised w’ith natural spots, 
-which lay along the breast and abdomen, in number and position in 
the likeness of the constellation called the Bear. Octavius, too, pos¬ 
sessed a gracious, affable, and kind deportment; his powers of con¬ 
versation were variable and great, and eminently calculated to per¬ 
suade ill politics or love. Thus endowed, with all the circumstance 
of state and fortune to assist him, his suit to Livia was successfully 
preferred, and he accordingly solicited Tiberius Nero to divorce his 
wife, that lie might own li^ lawful marriage the charms which 
touched him with so much enthusiasm. 

The request of Octavius to Tiberius Nero had the effect of a com¬ 
mand ; yet the former was desirous that his union with Livia should 
be sanctioned by the apparent acquiescence of her husband. But j's 
the existing law forbade the marriage of a woman for ten months 
from the date of her divorce, Octavius, with a show of reverence for 
its authority, convened the CoUege of the®PontifI‘s to inquire if it 
were legal to espouse a pregnant woman; and the augurs were be¬ 
sides instructed to consult Apoilo and the chief divinities of Rome. 
It will not be doubted that the oracle of the gods and the decision of 
the pontiffs concurred in an' opinion favourable to the m ishes of Oc- 
M.M.* No. 102. . 4 G 
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taviiis ; and no sooner was the divine and human sanction known 
than Tiberius Nero^ acting as the father of his wife, bestowed her on 
his anxious supplanter, who celebrated his alliance by a sumptuous 
feast. Before the expiration of three months the bride of Caesar was 
delivered of rt-son, called Claudius Drusus Nero. Octavius had been 
long suspected as tl!lc father of this child, and hoped tq^silence the 
coi^ecturc by transferring it, as soon as'circumstances would permit, 
to the protection of Tiberius. But tliis precaution was inadequate to 
quell the rumours of the city ; and malice, aAfully involved in adu¬ 
lation, impciiched the virtue, while it gratified the vanity of the re¬ 
puted parent. It was said, the progeny of a religious prince dis¬ 
claimed the common laws of naturcy*and that the blessing of Ilithyia 
had rnatured in three auspicious months^ the ordinary growth of nine; 
a fulsome yet sarcastic compliment, which impugned the chastity of 
Livia, and clothed the eager wantenness of Ca?sar with a flattering 
absurdity. 

There was at least indelicacy in the marriage of Octavius, if the 
received opinions of his time did not regard it as an act of irreligion. 
But if tlie offences of a prince may be justified by precedents, the 
union of Livia and Octavius was capable of that defence. Mark An¬ 
tony had recently espoused cTctavia, while pregnant by IMarcellus. 
The marriage of Pompey with yTlmilia was a case in point. She was 
pregnant by another when Pompey took lier to his home. At the 
same time he repudiated jiVntistia, overwhelmed with sorrow for the 
murder of her father, who had fallen a victim to his zeal in Pompey’s 
cause.* Again, too, though the’instance of Ilortensius and Cato Uti- 
censis had been partially extenuated, the facts remained unalterably 
fixed.t 

While Livia gloried in her elevation,^ her fears were roused by the 
raverses of Oqtavius in his war with Sextus Pompey. The rupture 
of these chiefs renew'ed the violence and cruelty of civil discord. The 
military operations of Octavius at the onset w’ere eminently unsuccess¬ 
ful. Ilis naval armament, the work of care and an immense expen- 
fliture, was twice destroyed. He had reason to mistrust the truth of 
Lepidus, whom he had vainly summoned to his aid. To crown the 

• The story is replete with tragical events; and Christian piety would see the 
retributions of offended Providence in the calamities which compose it. The 
mother of Antistia, impatient of the dishonour of her daughter, terminated her 
existence ; and the unfortunate Emilia expired in chiltUbirth in the house of 
Pompey. 

•f It is needless to investigate the casuistry used to qualify an action rccom- 
mended to the unrellectiTig by the lustre of a noble name. And though Ter- 
tullian in his generous disgust has confounded Cato TTticensis with the censor 
of that name, his satire is abundantly complete and applicable, if the panderand 
philosopher aj)pear in one. ‘-O sapientije Atticm et Itornanse gravitatis exeni- 
jjliim ! leno est philofophus et censor.” That Cato consulted Philip, the father 
of his wife, on the question of her transfer to Hortensius, is surely no exonera- 
lion from a shameless acquiescence, when the love or spirit of a husband should 
have indignantly repelled the overtures of lewd effrontery- The approbation of 
the father fills the picture of i)hilosophic infamy ; and Cato’s consultation of the 
parent, far from jialliating his fault, extends the error of his feeling, whilst it 
adds another agent in di«grace, the last that should be found on eartn, a father 
,is a w illing partiicr in his daughter’s shame. 
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whole of his disasters, he was sii^nally jliscomfited by sea in sight of 
the Sicilian shore,* * * § when half his fleet was sunk or otherwise dis¬ 
abled. When Livia witnessed such a series of reverses, she began 
to think that fortune had forsaken Caisar for the cause of Ponipoy ; a 
cause remembered still in Rome with reverence aiyl zeal. Alark An¬ 
tony was but a distant and uncertain aid;t the sensual triumvir h;^d 
totally resigned the cares of government, and lay entranciTd in the 
enjoyments of a senseless passion.* Rome was troubled with appalling 
prodigies and monstrous signs, which were interpreted according to 
the fears, the folly, or the wishes of a mixed community. In the 
midst of Livia's apprehensions, she was solaced by a singular adven¬ 
ture, which furnished ample subject for the flattering artifice of divi¬ 
nation. As she was going to l\pr country house near Rome, an eagle 
which had seized a pullet with a branch of laurel in its bill, de¬ 
scended with its prey and dropped.it gently into Livia’s hands. The 
augurs who interrupted the omen, declared that Livia would partake 
of sovereign power; and the laurel-branch, upon the same infallible 
authority, implied the happiness and fame of her posterity. But' 
little time elapsed before she seemed approaching the fulfilment of 
the augury ; for Pompey was defeated iij a naval fight, which utterly 
destroyed his party and his hopes for ever.J The hostile fleets, con¬ 
sisting each of near 400 sail, engaged between the points of Naulo- 
chus and ]\[yle to the westward of Pelorum. Ingenuity and valour 
were conspicuous on either side. Agrippa led the fleet of Caesar ; 
that of Pompey was commanded by ^Demochares, who acted with 
consummate skill. The hostile chiefs, with their respective armies, 
were spectators from the shore of the important conflict, which as¬ 
signed the empire of the western world. The fight was bloody, 
’^aliant, and protracted. The J)eholding armies were in breathless 
doubt and agitation ; when Agrippa having sunk some vessels of his 
adversary, the soldiers of Octavius rent the air with acclamations and 
struck the troops of Pom’pey with dismay. His fleet was beaten and 
dispersed ; Demochares despatched himself, and Pompey fled towards 
Asia, to perish by the stroke of an assassin.§ 

Octavius marked his triumph by excesses of the meanest and most 


* Lutrop. Brev. 1. 7 . Appian. 1. 5. 

t Florus impeaches Antony’s oblivion of his country, of the Roman name 
and toga, and the badge of consular authority, that, in very mind and dress, he 
might assume the monstrous likeness of a king. In his hand he swayed the regal 
sceptre ; by his side he wore the IMedian cimitar; his purple garment was fas¬ 
tened with enormous gems, and on his brow he wore the^diadem of iEgypt, that 
he might possess, in authe pomp of royalty, the person* of the queen.—F 1 . 0 R. 
Epitom. 1. 4 c. 11. 

J Pompeium inter Mylas Naulochum superavit; subhoram pugnre, tarn 
“ arcto repente somno devinctus, ut ad dandum signum ah aniicis excitaretur,” 
Suelon. Aug. 16. He adds, the jest or the reproach of Antony, who di.scovered 
in the sudden sleep of Caesar, the symptoms of united fear and superstition. The 
fit forsook him when Agripjia had achieved the victory. 

§ Dion Cassius relates that Antony kad written letters directing Kompey’s 
death ; that subsequently, he repented these instructions, and despatched an or¬ 
der for his preservation. By accident tile latter letter was the first delivered 
to the hands of Titius, who on receiving afterwards the order first addressed 
to him, fiilfilletl the fatal mandate of the triumvir. 
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sanguinary vengeance; yet, attentive to the object of supreme autho¬ 
rity, his legions were rewarded with a liberal gratuity, and thus be¬ 
came the willing instruments of his ulterior ambition. The servile 
senate w.is profuse of homage and concession; yet of all their tenders 
to Octavius^ he availed himself of two alone; the privilege bestowed 
op Ltvia an.l Octavia of disposing of their property by, will, and of 
tliat decree, by which their persons were assigned the same inviola¬ 
ble honour as that conferred upon the tribunes of the people. Octa¬ 
via hrxd now obtained permission from her brother to depart for Greece 
to join Mark Antony. When she arrived at Athens, this amiable and 
lovely woman found letters from her husband, commanding her to 
stay her progress; on pretence of his immediate departure on his Par¬ 
thian expedition. The generous Octav.'a both knew the cause and felt 
the cruelty of Antony’s abrupt injunction, and responded but by 
asking how and where she should bestow the presents .she had 
brought him; for she came provided with considerable sums, with 
military stores, and a reinforcement of 2000 men in full equipment for 
his coliort.* Cleopatra could appreciate the noble character and 
beauty of Octavia, and dreaded their effect upon the fickle heart of 
Antony. He was therefore wuitchfully beset by all the artful creatures 
of her jjleasurcs, who governed him alternately by pictures of her 
tenderness and grief, of her abandonment and love. The enchanting 
queen herself employed the most eOectual wiles of womanhood for his 
detention, and equally prevailed by her dissembled tears and rap¬ 
turous caresses. On Octavia’s^^return from Athens, the unfeeling inso¬ 
lence of Antony was canvassed and condemned, (’aesar felt for the 
dishonour of his sister; such at least was the pretence on which he 
menaced Antony with his resentment. Octavia’s elevated soul re¬ 
garded but her husband’s welfare and the peace ofthe republic ; she 
conjured Ot^taviusto behold her wTongs, as she endured them, with 
the patient hope of Antony’s reform; but Cu’sar saw and seized the 
crisis of his destiny. The despicable Lepidusj- had sunk into obscu¬ 
rity ; he had sought and gained the pardon of Octavius ; degraded 
fiom political importance and shorn of his enormous wealth, he lan¬ 
guished with the empty forms of the pontificate. Caesar had tried 
the strength and popularity of Antony in Rome, by the discussions of 
the senate, which professed the love and service of the former with 
unqualified servility. The decisive fight at Actium shortly followed, 
and Caes; r now was sovereign of the world. 

In the fight at Actium, Cleopatra has been charged with treachery 
to Antony ; it is mpre apparent she was urged by momentary fear ; 
but if her nature yielded to the terror ofthe conflict, she endeavoured 

• Plulardi, ill Anton. 

t Appian records the scorn or clemency of Ciesar, and the gross servility of* 
l, 0 j)idus, who approached Octavius, in an altered garb, and would have knelt 
before him as a suppliant. But this humiliation Caesar spared him, though ho 
was dismissed to Rome in mean attire;, divested of the powers of ‘ Imperator,’ 
and retaining but his station in the priesthood. “ Mutatoque ad Csesarem ha- 
bilu procui'iil, csEt-Tis veluti ad sp&ctaciilum quoddam insequentibus. Caesar 
advenienti assurexit et ad gluna procumbere voleatem pruhibuit, verum eo 
habitu c^uo venerat indi’tum Romam misit, jirivatum imperatoris loco; nec 
ahud quam sacerdotii quod habuerat jiontiticem.”—B kt.i.. Civilib. 1. 5. 
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to repair misfortune with a noble energy. When Antony, dejected 
by reverses, joined her at Alexandria,* she was gallantly attempting 
to transport her gallies from the Egyptian to the yKrythriran sea. 
Her d aring and enthusiastic mind conceived the project of abandon¬ 
ing her country and of seeking out a distant shore, where love ami 
sovereignty might yet prevail beyond the arms of Cmsar. And yet 
she was prepared to end them at the frown of destiny and liadile- 
vised, from the result. of seveyd ])oisonous experiments, the easy 
means of self-extinction? Is it likely that a woman, thus fraught with 
all the fire of love and heroism, would secretly concede Pelusium to 
the Koraau arms—a city of enormous wealth and strength, which 
gave possession of the IJelta, and^opened a communication witli the 
rest of Egypt? or was it likely to have fallen by the treason of Se- 
leucus? Afterwards, at least* he was traitor to his queen ; and the 
wretch that could betray his sovereign’s conlidence, when danger 
and distress beset her, deserves*the worst conjectures of mankind. 
Caesar was inexorable to the prayers t)f Antony ; his promises to 
Cleopatra were specious but irulefinite. lie was recalled to Rome by 
the entreaties of Agrippa, but resumed hostilities in the ensuing 
spring. Had,Antony been capable of permanent exertions; had he 
even caught the energy of her by wh(«n he was enslavetl, he might, 
before the fatal cession of Pelusium, have starved the Roman capitol, 
and given law to his victorious enemy. On two occasions he exem¬ 
plified the conduct of a hero ; it was however followed by such in¬ 
termissions of effeminacy, that it conduced but little to reanimate a 
sinking cause. He is said to have defied Octavius tt) a single combat; 
but the latter coldly answered, “ Anthony might think of many 
other ways to end his life.”* Treachery and desertion followed on 
reverses. When information was conveyed to him of Cleopatra’s 
death, he put his sword intfl the hand of Eros, exposed his breast, 
and bade him strike ; but the faithful servant, reveren?ing the person, 
and overwhelmed with the misfortunes of his master, dealt the blow 
upon himself and perished at his feet. This solitary instance of de¬ 
votion, in the midst of infidelity, dissolved him into tears. ‘‘ If thy 
heart revolted from the killing of thy master, thou has taught me, 
faithful friend,” said Antony, to act by thy example when he 
plunged his weapon in a vital part. The ground did not produce 
immediate death, and he in vain solicited the standers by to consum¬ 
mate his end ; but they forsook him to a man. Cleopatra, when she 
heard the cries of anguish, and recognized the voice of Antony, de¬ 
spatched a messenger to bid him join her in her tower, a monument 
to which she hadTetreated near the shrine of Isis. Antoiw, pale and 
bleeding, was raised into the tower by a rope. Th^ Avretched 
Cleopatra saw him in the agonies of death. .She soothed him with 
the fondest cares affection could suggest, and as she wiped away the 
blood, still ebbing from his wound, she called him “ Emperor, and 
husband V' The dying triumvir, though speechless, could evince his 
sensibility to her endearments jtand while she held him in her arms, 
Mark Antony breathed his last^upon the lips of Cleopatra. A scene 

• Plutarch in Anton. 
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of tumultuous negociatioii followed between the tjueen and Caesar’s 
messengers. Cleopatra was sbcretly informed by Dolabella, and in¬ 
deed she subsequently saw from her discourse with Csesar, that the 
victor destined her to swell the glory of a Roman triumph. This 
humiliation she determined to avert. By Octavius’s permission, she 
visited the place of Antony’s interment, and kneeling at his tomb, ad¬ 
dressed the manes of the dead ; first in tjie depth of love'and tender¬ 
ness, and'^lastly in the language of a heroine. The deities of Egypt 
had forsaken her!*she implores the gods ofiAntony and Rome to 
shield her from the ignominy of appearing, to her lord’s disgrace, in 
the triumph of the victor ; and exclaiming on the misery of life with¬ 
out him, beseeches half his grave to hide her shame and her afflictions. 
Having kissed a coronal of flowers and wetted it with plenteous 
tears, she laid it on his tomb. " '■ 

On the evening of her death, she supped with her accustomed 
splendour. An asp, the reptile 8he''had chosen for her purpose, was 
brought her by a peasant, under cover of some figs. Before retreat¬ 
ing to her monument, she wrote to Caesar, who discovered in the 
tone of her address an earnest of her secret resolution. lie de¬ 
spatched his guards in haste; but Cleopatra was no more. When 
the doors of her apartment were burst open she was dead ; her beauty 
yet was unimpaired.* She lay beneath a canopy of w’hite Pelusian, 
dropped with gems, upon a golden couch of gorgeous workmanship, 
attired in all the ornaments of royalty. Her attendant Iras, too, was 
lifeless at her feet; and Charmian, barely able to support herself from 
the approach of death, was striving to arrange a diadem on Cleopatra’s 
brows. 

In the last decisive struggle between Antony and Csesar, our in¬ 
terest is strongly roused in favour of the former. There were certain 
traits of generosity and heroism in theiife of Antony, that naturally 
beget our sorr6'w for his sad catastrophe. When placed in opposition 
to that of Octavius, there is infinitely less to.execrate and more to 
pardon in his frailties; and the vices which induced his fall were of a 
bloodless character. His youth had been corrupted in the profligate 
society of Curio; his early manhood was expended in the vitiating 
scenes of civil war, in w’hich perhaps, the cruelty and crimes of one 
party of necessity became the defensive measures of the other. The 
terrible example of the times of Marius and Sylla was a monitory 
lesson, which prescribed the conduct of a chief, whose mercy might 
be fatal to himself, if shewn to a remorseless or ungrateful adversary. 
The scenes of the proscriptions had revealed the savage nature of the 
Roman people : the generous clemency of Csesar had been followed 
by assassiflltion; and experience seemed to justify the cruel maxim, 
that the safety of a chief could be consulted but by the indiscriminate 
extermination of his enemies. But there is one stain on the memory 
of Antony, that no apology can soften—^his execrable vengeance upon 
Cicero. He might have^ wished, and even have ordained, the death 

__f_ 

* The venom of the asp was conceived®to be narcotic, and Florus compares 
the death of Cleopatra to a sleep. “ Admotisque ad venas serpentibus, sic 
morte, quasi somno, snluta est.”— Epifom. 1. iv.c. 11. 
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of an important adversary, whose eloqtience—however admirkble— 
was unremittingly directed at his ruin ; but it was indeed the hatred 
of a sordid spirit that could rejoice over the mangled members of a 
lifeless foe, or offer mockery to the corpse of an opponent, who had 
maintained the open tone of conscientious enmity.* Jmo argument can 
justify the dissolute career of ifVntony, nor his desertion df tlje Chaste 
and generous Octavia,* whose virtues would have shone conspicuous 
in the brightest eras of li«r sex. T^et Antony’s obliquities will wear 
a less repulsive character, if we reflect that the intellectual charms of 
his Kgyptian beauty were fully as despotic as her personal attrac¬ 
tions. Cleopatra was endued with extraordinary talents ; she received, 
without the aid of an interpreter, tlie ambassadors of seven nations, 
who conferred with her in theit respectK'e languages : she associated 
all the powers of pleasing, acquired and natural ; her taste was splen¬ 
did and profuse ; the ardouf of her ’attachment was enthusiastic ; and 
every action of her life appeared to spring from generous impulse 
and the spirit of magnificence. Yet Octavia, as Plutarch says, in„ 
beauty was her equal ; and the disadvantage of superior age was on 
the side of Cleopatra. Antony fatally atoned the errors of his infa¬ 
tuation. While the cold and prudent yotith of Ca'sar was devoted to 
the solitary object of ambition, the veteran warrior was sunk in 
amorous fruition; and, as Antipho emphatically said, he offered at 
the shrine of luxury the greatest of all sacrifices—that of time. The 
reproach of Antony’s abandonment but ill became the lips of Caesar; 
yet the wily hypocrite, with a malicious^skill, expatiated in the senate 
on the shameful intercourse of Antony and Cleopatra, at the very 
moment that the boy Sarmentus (so the historian Delius significantly 
said) was drinking his Falernian at the Roman court. 

The death of Antony and Clfeopatra was followed by the peace of 
the Republic; if the Republic, now the Roman empir?, might be 
called, with Caesar at its head, possessed of sovereign authority. On 
his return to Rome he- was preceded by the fame of his victorious 
achievements; his emissaries had prepared the public mind, and the 
fickle multitude by acclamation hailed the conqueror of Antony the 
master of the universe. His triumph, which continued three suc¬ 
cessive days, was splendid and imposing. He triumphed on the first 
day over Gaul, Pannonia, and Dalmatia; on the second over Antony; 
and on the third, in which the utmost pageantry and grandeur was 
developed, he triumphed over Egypt. The effigy of Cleopatra, 
wrought to very life, was prominent in the procession; the asp, by 
the venemous bite of which she died, was represented on h|r arm. 
Before the chariot of the victor walked the twin childre^Bf^ the 
Egyptian queen—Alexander, whom she called the Sun, and Cleo¬ 
patra, whom she named the Moon. In the order of the pageant, a 
painted crocodile in golden chains presented the inscription “ Ante, 
me colligavit nemo"' The means of recreation ajid festivity were be- 


* “ Octavia, Atiaj et Octavii filia, soroa Augusti; primuni Faiisto Syllae des-. 
tinata, deinde Claudio Marcello et M. Antonio nupta; fiemina virtutum et 
litterarum studiis commendatissima; Corinthii templum ei sacrarunt. Dc- 
functam A.l^ 743, laiulavit Augustus.”—.S7r*wwi« Cte»<ir, Illml. 16. 
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Stowed profusely on the popdlace, and as Caesar now had no compe¬ 
titor with whom to litigate the chief authority, the people glatlly 
acquiesced in an ascendant, under which the fierce commotions of the 
empire might subside. Tlie senate, with its customary adulation, 
bowed to the usurper, and bestowed all titles, privileges, and distinc¬ 
tions bn the Saviour of his Country." He was cr<iated consul, 
tribune, censor ; .^nd, as the dignities of earth were totally exhausted, 
the appellation of Augustus was conferred or him to place him with 
the gods. The consummate flattery was trusted to the practised skill 
of Plaucus,* who had won the favour of Octavius by treachery to 
Antony and Cleopatra. He discljarged the servile duty with the ease 
peculiar to his principles; and Horace, Virgil, and contemporary 
poets lent the splendour of tWcir geniifs to adorn the impious sugges¬ 
tions of a mean apostate: and here in reality commenced the imperial 
character of Caesar. The immoderate honours offered to himself were 
showered on Livia with similar profusion. A city was erected to 
.pommemorate her virtues; the members of the senate studied to ap¬ 
plaud her in orations of extravagant servility. She was called 
Augusta, and the mother of her country. The poets, in the celebra¬ 
tion of her fame, extolled he; as a goddess ; temples and altars rose to 
her divinity ; and Livia, the most aspiring woman of her age, beheld 
the dreams of her ambition realized, and the turbulence of Homan 
liberty supplanted by a tranquil acquiescence in the despotism of an 
usurper.— (To be continued in our next.) 
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Ma»en ! with siin-dycd locks and brow of flowers, 

O how I love thy laughing eyes to see; 
Sweet-breathing Summer! thou art dear to me. 

What bliss to sit within thy leaf-roofed bowers. 

And list the sleep-voiced bee, or patting showers 
Dropping on fragrant rose, or green-robed tree; 
Wood-waking birds seem made alone for thee. 

And welcome in the violet-captured hours. 

The clouds above, roll like soft forms of light. 

And gold-steeped vallies sleep beneath thy gaze) 
While basking hills, pillow thine image bright; 

Deep brooks shine clearer ’ncatli thy skiey gaze. 
And glide along in music through the night. 

Singing for aye with liquid tongues thy praise. 

Author of Songs of the Sea Nymphs. 


* If we were to form our estimate of Plaucus ])y his correspondence with Ci¬ 
cero, we should imagine him a hero, a philosojiher, a politician, and a patiiot. 
It is ])ainful, after such an am]de evidence of elegance, sagacity, and courage, to 
contrast that splendid iudex of his character with the meanness of his conduct 
at the court of Cleopatra; his defection'from the republican cause; his intimacy 
with Antony’; his subsequent desertion to Octavius, and his adulation of the 
auguf,t usurper. See the greater part of the 10th Book of Cicero’s letters, and 
the ode of Ilorace (1. 1.) extolling tlie Tiburtine villa, and dissuading Plaucus 
from his projected retirement to the Grecian Isles. 
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“ Next to the general influence of the seasons,’^ says the Eighteenth 
Report of the Revenue Comiijjissioners, “ upon which the regphir swap- 
ply of our wants, and great proportion of our comforts, so much 
depend, there is no ciriumstanc^ more interesting to men in a civi¬ 
lized state than the perfection of the means of interior communica¬ 
tion.'’ This remark contains a truism upon which it is wholly unne¬ 
cessary to dilate. Frequent, punctual, and quick communication, 
may be classed amongst the elements of profitable commerce. It is 
essential to the purposes of gtjvernmeilt, and subservient to all the 
ends of national policy. 

In a great commercial country like ours, whatever tends to improve 
roads, public conveyance, and correspondence, ought to be a matter 
of the last importance. General prosperity and progress in locomo¬ 
tion invariably go hand in hand. This has been illustrated by the 
rapid advancement in social improvement which this country has 
made since the introduction of mail-coaches, liut notwithstanding 
the comparative perfection at which we have arrived in this depart¬ 
ment, the probability is that it will belP no proportion to what will 
be attained during the next quarter of a century. Apart, however, 
from the change which will be produced by the introduction of new 
inventions, there is much in the existii^ systems which is anomalous, 
expensive, and defective. And amidst the multiplicity of reforms 
which engage the attention of parliament and the community, there 
is not one which will be productive of more general or lastirig benefit 
than one which shall cause a t^iorough revision in these particulars. 
Upon this point expectation has for some time been 3live from the 
pledge given by his majesty’s government that the subject should be 
considered. 

Mr. Fuge, eighteen months ago, published the Essay, which 
is referred to in the note below, with a view of shewing the de¬ 
fective parts of the existing incongruous and irresponsible construc¬ 
tion of expenditure in the numerous trusts for the roads, and sug¬ 
gesting that a more efficient system be adopted by I’esponsible cha¬ 
racters to whom their scientific and economical direction may be 

• “ An Essay on the Turnpike Hoads of the Kingdom, and the practicability 
of uniting them with the department of the General Post-office : also showing 
the advantages of abolishing the Tolls now collected on all public ||finds, and 
substituting a Hate on each county for the maintainance and repairs.'‘^^London ; 
Hurst, 65, St. Paul’s Church Yard. 

“• A LettsTR to his Grace the Duke of Hichmond, as Chairman of the Select 
Committee of the Hou.se of Lords, appointed to examine the Turnpike Heturus, 
and to consider whether any alteration can be made in the Law relative to 
Turnpike Trusts.” London: Longman and Co. . ^ 

“ PnoposAi- for a Governineut ConsoMdation of the Post-office, Hoads, and Lo¬ 
comotive Conveyance, and appr^riation of their Hevenue for the Service of 
the State: whereby Taxes and Poor-Ates maybe reduced. Food chec-ipened. 
Manual Labour increased, and Capital distributed.”-London: Cochrane and 
M‘Crone, Waterloo Place. 

M.M.-^o. 102. .4 11 
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intrusted. For this purpose, he first considers the propriety of 
leaving the maintenance and repairs of the jiublic roads to the local 
administration of a consolidated Board of Trustees in each county, 
and for substituting a county-rate on all property, upon abolishing 
the collection of tolls ; and recommends the issue of parliamentary 
gr^tsKjf money by commissioners, acting as a Board of pontrol, for 
the general superintendence of all new roads, and that the existing 
debts of the sevel'al trusts be funded as a national charge, or upon 
the resources of each county. Secondly, he shews the practicabi¬ 
lity of withdrawing the collection of the duties imposed on all car¬ 
riages and horses used in travelling and let to hire, now collected at 
the Stanip-Oflice, and placing the Same under the management of his 
majesty’s Postmaster-General ; likewise, of reducing and simplify¬ 
ing the impost of duties, by substituting a licence for the several 
uses, that the appropriation may be made and applied to the main¬ 
tenance and repairs of the roads under a special Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, 

We shall not follow JMr. F'uge through the able reasoning by 
Avhich, under the first of these two heads, he points out the various 
evils of road-trusts and their system of management. In order to con¬ 
vey a general view of its magnitude, the following returns made to 
parliranent will suffice : # 

In England and Wales the number of miles on turnpike roads in 
1823 was 24,599. 

Income collected by tolls ^ . . . . . £ 1,282,715 

Expenditure ....... 1,288,085 

Being an average of 52/. per mile ! 

Debts on mortgages and balances due to treasurers . . 6,605,54.3 

An-example of a large and populous,county, Devonshire :— 

In 1820«-24 trusts—794 miles , . . £193,418 debts. 

In 1830—24 trusts—870 miles . . . 336,280 debts. 

It may, therefore, be fairly inferred that the number of miles on 
roads in 1831 was not less than 28,000 and the amounts of debts in 
England and Wales at least nine millions sterling. 

This speaks trumpet-tongued of the deep impolicy of the existing 
system. But how can it be otherwise whilst the management of the 
trusts remains in the hands of a number of self-elected, irresponsible 
individuals, without further control than the majority of interested 
members, whose mutual object is the improvement of those lands 
through which the lines pass, and which lands are their own? 
“ Every acting trustee,” says Mr. Fuge, “ is fully aware of the con¬ 
flicting interests at all times exhibited, and the lavish expenditure 
practised to suit the convenience of individuals, for which no check 
exists." Indeed, this is acknoAvledged by the highest tribunal, the 
system of management being particularly noticed in the Report of 
the House of Commons upon Mr. M‘Adam’s claim in 182,3; for it 
states, “ Whatever plausible appe^ance the plan may assume of ap¬ 
pointing a number of noblemen, gentlemen, farmers, and tradesmen, 
as commissioners of roads, the pradiicc has ever been found at variance 
with the supposed efficiency <f so large a number of irresironsible managers, 
and the inevitable consequences of a continuance tf this dffe.ctire systeju 
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will be to involve the different trusts deeper in debt'' Thus corroborating 
the opinion of that able, judicious, scientific, and practical road-maker, 
the late Mr. Edgeworth, who states the origin of all the defects in 
the system to be '' the w'ant of an economical application of the trust 
funds, as nothing relative to the construction cy modes of drawing 
can avail much towards the improvement of the roads.” 

On the second proposilioit, “ that of abolishing the exlsting'im- 
post of tolls, and providing a s»bstitute for defraying the charge of 
maintainmg and repairing the public roads," Mr. Fuge remarks, 
“ JMuch variety of opinion may be expected, as by some it is con¬ 
tended that no fairer mode can be resorted to than that of taxing the 
traveller for the use of the road. ^Much as this may appear plausible 
from long usage, it will be £4.temptcd,to shew that it is very objec¬ 
tionable in the detail, from the inequality in the scale of impost, by 
the practice of raising the tolls upon the renewal of the lease, in or¬ 
der to provide for the increased outlay in projected improvements, 
aufl the high rate of interest paid for the money so raised. Nor can 
such proceedings be otherwise than productive of evil, so long ..s 
these conflicting parties exist; viz. the trust under the shelter of a 
long lease—the public as contributors without the power of control— 
and the parish constituting the highways under the agricultural in¬ 
terest, which, when resorted to for aid to the tolls, leave the burden 
on the occupier.of the lands.” 

We cannot follow Mr. Fuge into detail upon this subject—but 
shall simply say that it appears to him most desirable that the vexa¬ 
tious impo.st of tolls should be abolished, and the funds required for 
the maintenance and repair of roads, raised by means of a county 
rate on lands, and all property whatsoever therein. By this substitu¬ 
tion the inequality of tolls imposed in various parts of the kingdom 
would be avoided, and a saving of the charge now infturred in the 
collection of the income of not less than 1.5/. per cent. He also sug¬ 
gests “ a transfer of th*e existing debts by mortgage on the tolls, and 
the anticipated reduction of charge for interest, by placing the secu¬ 
rity to the lender upon a better footinghe considers that much 
labour is not required to prove, that, as a national benefit is to arise^ 
the debts may be funded upon annuity either as a national fund or a 
local county debt, and the reduction of interest may be estimated 
from one and a quarter to one and a half per cent., the present average 
being not less than four and a quarter per cent. Taking the whole 
amount of debts for England and Wales to be nine millions ster¬ 
ling, the gain woyld be above one hundred thousand pounds per 
annum.” 

As Mr. Fuge’s remedial suggestions upon these different topics are 
sw'allowed »>p in JMr. Broun’s “ Proposal for a Government Consolida¬ 
tion of the Post-offee, Roads, and Locomotive Conveyance," to urge which 
upon the attention of our readers we have more prominently in view 
by taking up this subject, we sha^ not proceed to consider them. The 
extracts that have been given exhibit the evils, and the propriety of 
removing them,; but the remedy, *to be effectual, must be more sweep¬ 
ing and comprehensive than what is submitted. Before, however, 
coming to the Proposal, we shall strengthen these preliminary state- 
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ments by some extracts from, Mr. Porter’s Letter to the Duke of 
Richmond which has just issued from the press. 

Mr. Porter addresses his Grace the Postmaster-General as “ Chair¬ 
man of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, appointed to ex¬ 
amine the Turnpike,Returns, and to consider whether any alteration 
can made in the law relative to Turnpike Trusts.” He states— 
“ f feel 'more at liberty to do this, because I believe your Gvace to 
be zealous in every endeavour to improve the^ present la^'j^ relating 
to roads, and to be open to receive from any one hints '^nich may 
tend to further the object in view ; but more especially from those 
whose profession and practice have qualified them to make useful 
suggestions. The following obsetvations are made with deference, 
after ten years’ practice as a road surveyor and engineer, and after 
having carefully perused the minutes of evidence given before the 
above-named Committee last yCtir. . 

“In the first place, having had frequent opportunities of witnessing 
the operation of the present laws relating to roads, I confidently give 
my testimony to the fact, that such operation bears unequally and 
unjustly upon the country ; and that the roads themselves, and par¬ 
ticularly parish roads, are, ip most places, in a very indifferent or 
ruinous state of repair, while the funds derived from the country for 
their support are more than sufficient, under a more perfect system 
of management, ngt only to keep them in repair, but4o produce con¬ 
tinual and increasing improvement. These are facts which are, if 
proved, sufficient to demonstrate that the laws themselves are defi¬ 
cient and inefficient, and at the same time that they are susceptible of 
great imj)rovement. 

“ The short limits of a letter, and a knowledge that your Grace has 
received full proof of the existence of. the evils to which I bear my 
humble testimony, render it unimportant and unnecessary that I 
should enter into particulars which would justify my general opinion. 
But w’ere it otherwise, I could state much on the subject. For in¬ 
stance, the great amount of Tolls, Statute Duty, and Composition 
taken under one set of trustees, or under the order of one bench of 
magistrates, and the small amount levied in other districts. This 
evil arises principally from the great number of trusts, each having 
gates which do not free each other. I am tempted, as an illustration, 
to state the comparative amount of tolls on four roads, contiguous to 
each other near this town, under four distinct sets of trustees :— 

No. of Gate* 
Miles, payable. 

“ Oswestry to LlansSntffraid, Montgomeryshire, distance 8 3 

{Undcs three sets of trustees.) 

“ Llanymyncch to ditto . . . .32 

{Under two sets of trustees.) 

“ Ditto to Burlton . .15 1 !!! 

{Under one sa* (^'trustees.) 

“ (Tile two first demand double toll on Sundays; the latter not.— 
The rate of tolls taken at the three'gates is, I think, alike.) 

“ To render this gross anomaly and injustice more glaring, I should 
•tate that the first two roads, where thtf frequent toll is taken, lies in 
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a much better situation in rejjard to obtaining material, than the lat¬ 
ter ; and are not burthened with any thing like a proportionate 
amount of debt. 

“ Having thus adverted merely to the present imperfect state and 
operation of the IrfW, which appears to be generally admitted, I will 
proceed to si^bmit a proposititm for improving it. ^ . 

“ The greatest, most radical, and difficult question with which the 
legislatui’iljkas to deal, i^ that of Consolidation ; not*as to whether or 
not consolation is desirable (for I think that is admitted on all 
hands); but as to the degree to which such consolidation ought to be 
carried. This question is beset with difficulties, and demands con¬ 
sideration, whether such consolidation shall take place partially (I 
mean of particular trusts or other roads) or altogether ?—I beg to 
submit, as my opinion, that the only way to legislate on the subject 
of roads, which will tend tb produce permanent and increasing im¬ 
provement to the whole of the roads in the country, would be to an¬ 
nihilate all the present Turnpike Acts, both general and special, as 
well as the several Highway Acts,—and consolidate,—tiot one b'usl or 
set of trusts,—or this or that parish road,—hut the whole of the public 
ROADS in the country, of whatever kind tjiey may be, as well turnpike 
as parish roads, and place the management in the hands of the most 
opulent and intelligent gentlemen of the country, and a general board 
of control and advice in the metropolis ; and thus create an efficient 
power too independent to allow the funds to be squandered in paying 
high prices for materials—in making ^Iterations which are not re¬ 
quired by public convenience—or to allow one part of the country to 
be exempted from tolls at the expense of another. 

It is true that the mutations which have taken place in the state of 
civilization in this country, hawe induced laws which distinguish the 
roads into turnpike and parish roads; but I contend tltat when the 
former were first made, it was only a step in that radical change 
which is now required. There is, in fact, little but an arbitrary dis¬ 
tinction between the true nature of turnpike and parish roads: their 
essential property, that of being public highways, remains common 
to both, and they demand equally the protection of the government of 
this civilized country; and particularly if it should be evident that 
funds may be easily obtained for their support, without producing 
an additional tax on the country, which I have before contended may 
be easily accomplished.’' 

With respect to raising the funds, Mr. Porter proceeds to propose 
that “ the present debts upon turnpike roads b^ transferred from all 
the different trusts to the government, who should give transferable 
securities for the same at 4 per cent., which I think would be pre¬ 
ferred by the creditors; and more especially if made transferable 
without expense. After this has been accomplished, there would re¬ 
main this essential duty for the performance of government, viz. To 
provide a new fund equal to the reparation of atl roads in the kingdom, 
and to the paipnent of the interest of the present debts —Such fund may 
be provided by tolls, to be taken* on the roads, or partly by a toll 
and partly by a tax, or altogether by a toll ; the latter method I re¬ 
commend. I would provide such fund in the following manner.— 
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First of all, sweep away entirely all statute-duty and composition, 
which, while it sits unequally and unjustly upon the farmer, is not li 
spoken of in the bulk or a.jv>regate, of muc h profit to the turnpike 
roads.—Then put up a sufficient number of gates, with tolls to pro¬ 
duce the necessary &md. Let the gates be erected*in such situations 
as jnaj' be equitable to the public, without any regard to thew being 
on any particular district, and the funds of flf//paid into the Bank o 
Kngland, or sotn^ general depositoi^, from whence allpa|||ents may 
be made. The quantum of allowance to each district sholffn be made 
upon an estimate tif the surveyor, after having been submitted to and 
received the sanction of a meeting of local trustees. This proposed 
mode of rai.MUg the funds would be attended with this recommenda¬ 
tion, viz. it would tax the parties who travel over a road, and those 
onlu, with the repair of it. This mode of taxation appears to be just 
in theory, and, I believe, would'be easy in practice. Besides, it 
would obviate one great and just cause ot complaint, now genera y 
made by farmers—that they‘are, by the present law, taxed in two 
Ways for the repair of roads; first, by tolls, in an equal ratio with 
the public at large ; and, secondly, by statute duty and composition, 
in a greater ratio, according ^.o profit, than others ot the community. 

I apprehend that the sum necessary for the repair of all the roads 
in England, and for the payment of the interest of the debt, could 
be easily raised by toll in this way, without laying a burthen on the 
back of any one greater than he now bears ; while the desti uction 
of the system of repairing the ijoads by statute-duty and composition, 
would very much tend to the relief ot farmers, and I think that the 
funds thus lost would be rendered unnecessary by the reduction of 
the expenditure which would attend a course ot systematic, econo¬ 
mical, and skilful management.” ' 

Mr. Porte# then proceeds to make some valuable observations in 
detail; but it is sufficient to give the bare ou):.line ot his plan, which, 
from his long experience, he considers simple in construction, easy in 
administration, economical and effective in operation. 

The opinions, then, of these tivo writers, who, from their long prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with the subject, may be deemed in every respect 
competent authorities, is decisive in support ot the position that the 
present system of Roads and Trusts is most detective and injurious. 
Indeed, upon this point we believe there is no difference of sentiment. 
With respect to the remedies, however, proposed by these gentlemen, 
neither of them go far enough. VVe have adduced^ them as evidence 
as to the necessity for a complete revision of the existing system, but 
only as runners to the much more comprehensive ^ and important 
proposal submitted by Mr. Broun. As the subject is new and not 
much promulgated, we shall now proceed to lay the substance or his 
pamphlet before our readers. 

'‘TheR 04 DS of the kingdom, and the present mode of tubi.ic 
CONVEVANCK upou them, are both shortly about to undergo a wm- 
plete change. The latter by the introduction of Locomotive Car¬ 
riages,—the former by being acconhnodated for their use. 

« These changes will take place without any reference whatever to 
the abstract question of whether the systems of roads and public car- 



riages be good or batl. We simply state it as a matter of certainty, 
that such as they now are they will not much longer continue to be. 

“ That a change also in the department of the Post-Opfick is 
needed, has long been known, from the five volumes of the Revenue 
Commission Reports, which are especially devoted to the exposure 
and reform of its abuses ; and that it will shortly be effected, not- 
withstanding'^the opposition th'at was made to an inquiry last BessTon, 
may be iq^rred from t|je renewal motion of the Hon. Member for 
Greenock, ^or the appointment of a Select Commission to investigate 
its state and management, which stands for Friday next, the bdi 
instant. 

'' From these three circumstance! combined, the present moment 
presents an opportunity, which*if omitted, may never again so favour¬ 
ably occur, for submitting a Proposal to Ministers and the nation at 
large, the adoption of whidi will wot only put the systems of Roads, 
Correspondence, and Conveyance, upon the best possible footing for 
the public service, whether as regards economy, efficiency, or con¬ 
venience; but, over and above, will make their accruing revenues a 
source of national wealth, sufficient to reduce taxation, and effect a 
change in our domestic condition, to an j^mount that will improve the 
whole social state of our society. 

“ Ten years have nearly elapsed since Gurney solved the great 
problem, that the mighty agent which to such a vast extent has sup¬ 
plemented the physical energies of Great Britain, may be extended 
to the yet higher purpose of equally ^multiplying her economic re- 
sourses. So far back as the year 1831, enough had been done in this 
new modification of elementary power to justify a Committee of the 
House of Commons to report, after a long and close investigation of 
tne subject, that ^ sufficient evidence had been adduced to prove— 

“‘1st.—That carriages can be propelled by steam*on common 
roads, at an average rate of ten miles per hour. 

“ ‘ 2ud—That at thisVate they have conveyed upwards of 14 pas¬ 
sengers. 

“ ‘ 3rd—That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, and at¬ 
tendants, may be under three tons. 

“ ‘ 4th—That they can ascend and descend hills of considerable 
inclination, with facility and safety. 

“ ‘5th—That they are perfectly safe for passengers. 

“ ‘ 6th—That they are not (or need not be, if properly constructed) 
nuisances to the public. 

“ ‘ 'jth —That th^ will become a speedier and clieaper mode of 
conveyance than carriages drawn by horses.’ &c. &c. 

“ Since that date many important improvements have been made 
in the detail, and though many more will undoubtedly be effected as 
steam carriages come into general use, still they have already reached 
a degree of perfection sufficient to enable a Committee of eminent 
engineers, with the practical and circumspect ^Telford at their head, 
to report, as the result of an experimental journey, made upon the 
mail coach line of the Holyhead road, on the first of November last— 

“ ‘ That there can be no doubt that, with a well-constructed en¬ 
gine, a steam-carriage conveyance, at a velocity unattainable by 
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horses, and limited only byosafety, may be maintained; and that it 
is our conviction that such a project may be undertaken with great 
advantage to the public, more particularly if, as might obviously be 
the case, Avithout interfering Avith the general use of the road, a por¬ 
tion of it were to prepared and kept in a state most suitable for 
traveying in locomotive carriages.’ 

In’ consequence of this satisfactory result, a company is noAV 
forming under tlie auspices of Sir» Henry ^arnell and Mr. Telford, 
to run steam carriages upon granite tracts on the mail coach line of 
the Holyhead road, Avhilst other companies are in agitation for Bristol, 
Brighton, and other districts of the country. 

“ The comparative cheapness 6f steam conveyance upon tramways, 
which can be laid down at one-tenth«of the original outlay for rail¬ 
ways ;*—the durability and solidity of their material, deposited in 
long stpiare blocks, the different sides of Avhich, as they become 
worn, may be presented in rotation ;—the superiority of the locomo¬ 
tive engines Avhich Avill run upon them—bearing, as regards power, 
<o the engines upon rails the ratio of a pressure upon the square inch 
of 150 lbs. and upwards to 50 lbs.; whilst, as regards economy, the 
tear and Avear of the respective modes is alloAved to approximate so 
closely as three to one,-|-—all conspire to render it a matter of moral 
certainty that in a few years an elementary mode of internal commu¬ 
nication Avill supersede every other for the transit of passengers and 
light goods. 

‘‘The proposal Avhich webe^ to submit to the Legislature, and for 
which we are anxious to procure the co-operation and support of the 
nation, is, that the Avhole administration of affairs connected with 
Roads and their trusts, Avith the Post-Office and its revenue, with 
public Locomotive Conveyance and its returns, should be consolidated 
under Government, and the funds arising from the same appropriated 
for the service of the state. 

“ In this Avay, over the face of the whole kingdom, there would 
.shortly be introduced an uniform, simple, cheap, and well organized 
systenj of roads, conveyance, and Correspondence, instead of the ex¬ 
pensive, complex, ill-arranged, and injurious one, which noAV prevails. 

“ It does not fall within the limits of a paper like this to go farther 
into detail. Our object is simply, in reference to this important 
matter, to suggest the change, leaving it to Government, should the 
idea be entertained, to appoint a Special Commission to make inquiry 


* The estimated cost'of a tramway to Birmingham is 3^300,000that for the 
railway, £2,500,000; which is less than what the Manchester and Liverpool 
Railway co.st, mile per mile, ly i:2,\84,295.~Jovinfil of Steam TransporL 
pac/es 50 find 58. Published by Smith and Elder, Cornhill. 

t An ojiponent of steam carriages for common roads, in a paper upon the 
“Comparative expense of Ibcomotive power on railways and common roads,” in 
the Mechanics’IMagazinq, No. 549, says, page 330, “ According to our present 
knowledge, the resistance on a railway i#jn the ratio of one-third of that on the 
best granite road that has yet been formed; one-seventh of that on the best 
formed common road, and one-twelfth otf that on the ordinary turnpike-roads.” 
If steam carriages can with economy overcome the greater resistance, how 
much more will they he able to overcome tha loss ! 
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into the subject, and prepare a Bill to carry it in the best manner 
into execution. 

“ With respect to the need for reform in the Post-office depart¬ 
ment, we have only to refer our readers to the exposure given of its 
abuses in the last number of the Westminster R^icw; abuses which 
are characterised as ‘ so glaring and prejudicial to the publif weal, 
that they prove beyond all controversy that the internal con'cerns of 
the Post-office, which jitiany perlons suppose to bfe admirably con¬ 
ducted, are, in point of fact, carried on in a most irregular, insecure, 
and extravagant manner.' 

“ We cannot, however, leave this part of the subject without cur¬ 
sorily remarking how greatly the pbblic service would be forwarded 
by being relieved from the acknowledged inconveniences of the Sta¬ 
tute Labour Actsi—the conflicting interests of local trustees—the in¬ 
efficiency of large bodies of irreeponsible managers—the burthens 
entailed by the habitual misapplication of the funds—^from the vexa¬ 
tious arbitrary imposts of tolls and the expense of their collection— 
and the whole round of narrow prejudice, intolerable selfishness, and 
ruinous mismanagement, which envelope the present modes of in¬ 
ternal communication.* Also, how it ■^yould relieve Parliament, al¬ 
ready overladen, from the laborious and troublesome duties relative 
to the road acts, which are constantly engrossing the time and atten¬ 
tion of the House, and which, from the great increase and press of 
other business, now form a burden too heavy to be borne. Further, 
it will enable Government to protect jhe interests of^^he numerous 
and important bodies in whose hands the existing system of convey¬ 
ance is placed, by forming arrangements with them of such a nature 
as would admit of their establishments being kept up, and themselves 
and servants employed in the introduction of the substitution; 
whilst, over and above all, it would allow the poor rates be applied 
to preparing the roads for locomotive conveyance, which cannot be 
done unless it is made a state measure. 

“ Had the change in our system of internal locomotion, which the 
application of an elemental power will effect, been limited merely to 
an accelerated, cheaper, or more comfortable mode, the whole argu¬ 
ment in support of our Proposal would have resolved into its com¬ 
mercial importance, and the financial advantages to arise from its 
being appropriated for the use of the public purse. But when it is 
further considered that the removal of brute labour will effect a most 
extensive change upon the economical condition of society, by saving 
food and extending human labour, the measure^assumes a magnitude 
and importance greater than any that ever was proposed for public 
co-operation. We trust, therefore, that we need not apologize at a 


• The expense of collecting the Post-office Revenue is from £24 to £30 per 
cent; thatof Tolls £15 to £20. When Turgot entered on his administration, 
he caused estimates to be made, whicl^shewed that the money contribi .lions lor 
repair of roads would be about 10,000,000 livres a year, whereas he shewed that 
the execution of their repairs and constructions by contributions of forced labour, 
would not be less than 40,000,000 *livres. A similar saving in this country 
would arise from a thorough revision of the present anomalous laws, and the 
substitution of an equalized Couiftv Rate. 

M.M. .No. 102. .'41 
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moment when the nation is labouring under all the evils incident to 
its having reached the limits of population, and when there is an im¬ 
perative necessity for the adoption of some practical measure of relief, 
if we take a cursory review of the political advantages that will 
arise from the adoption of the Proposal. 

“ It«will become then a source of national wealth : 

«*“lst—By enabling Government to reduce taxation. It is difficult 
to form an estimate of what the prcSfit may be upon the capital in¬ 
vested in tramways, and locomotive carriages. The data afforded by 
working IVIr. Hancock’s steam omnibus for the six weeks that it 
plied for hire last summer, between the Bank and Islington, as given 
in the Journal of Steam Transport,* shows a profit of upwards of 80/. 
per cent. Colonel Maceroney from the outlay incurred in running 
his steam carriage in various trips, amounting to about 2,000 miles, 
calculates upon even a higher retum. The trifling expense of laying 
down tramways, and the great decrease which they will occasion on 
the tear and wear of machinery, and the further perfection of loco- 
iftotive vehicles, renders it highly probable that, besides reducing 
fares, a clear profit of at least 50/. per cent, will arise upon the capital 
embarked. In addition to tjiis will be added the saving which will 
be effected, if Government takes up the proposal, in the maintenance 
of roads ; the annual average charge fpr which, in England and 
Wales, is calculated to amount to the enormous rate of 50/ per mile, 
and which good economy will materially reduce. From these two 
sources of rejpnue, with that of the Post-office combined, it is per¬ 
haps not too much to say, that an annuarrevenue of from six to ten 
millions will ultimately arise from the adoption of the Proposal for 
the relief of taxation. 

2nd—It will admit of the reduction .of the poor rates. 

It has beer* well remarked by an Hon. Member, in speaking of the 
poor rates, that their administration is one main cause of whatever 
distress is prevalent amongst the working classes. It may be ecpially 
with truth said that their mismanagement has been the cause of their 
fearful increase. Had they been given in the shap i of work' instead 
of that boon for idleness, money, their burden would have been com¬ 
paratively unfelt. As it is, after making provision for the aged and 
infirm, there is an available sum of 6,000,000/. yearly, which may be 
made over to Government, to be applied in preparing the roads for 
the introduction of locomotive conveyance, in exchange for the re¬ 
moval of some of those taxes which press exclusively upon agricul¬ 
ture. Their application in this way would shortly be twice blest to 
rate-payers, for it would relieve them of taxation, and that by a way 
which-would make the poor rates in a short time effect their own 
extinction. 

“ 3rd—It will cheapen food. 

“ The sweeping away of the 600,000 horses which, it is calculated, 
are exclusively employed in mail poaches, stages, and draught, will 
feed nearly five millions of people; whilst the further extension of 
steam to purposes of husbandry would have the effect of adding, as 




Publis)]«<l by Smith and Klder, tlornhill 
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it were, a new territory to Great Britafe, erjual in extent t<i Ireland, 
without the drawback on her unmanageable population. At the 
present moment it is calculated that the consumption of grain by^ 
human mouths in Great Britain is about 32,000,000 ^quarters, of 
which not one-twentieth part is imported. But*the saving that will 
arise from the removal of" the horses used for transit alone^^ill be 
equal to more than what is consumed by the fourth part of our popu¬ 
lation. A change whi<jh will enSble England to gfow food sufficient 
for her own supply, will be attended by the most important benefits, 
for it will check the suicidal system now pursued, of Ireland sending 
us annually the food which she requires for her own subsistence, to¬ 
gether with the starving hordes \^ho should eat it upon their own 
soil. It will further permite our agriculturists to retain amongst 
themselves the 15,000,000/. which is yearly sent out of tlie country 
for flax, hemp, cotton, tobacco, and foreign corn, all of which this 
change will permit to be reared at home. The conversion of Ireland, 
coni})aratively speaking, into a clothing country, would speedily 
make her a richer market for our manufactures than any that ou ■ 
free tr.ade theorists will ever find abroad. 

4th—It will increase manual lahunt\ 

“ The application of steam hitherto to physical purposes only, 
wliich to a vast extent has multiplied the conveniences of life, has, 
nevertheless, been accompanied with evils of no little magnitude. It 
has abridged human labour, unbalanced production and consumption, 
and aggregated those causes which haye occasioned stepnation, idle¬ 
ness, and distress. The extension of steam to econonii^purposes i. e. 
the removal of brute labour, will remedy the evils of its partial appli- 
c.ation, by giving an impulse to the coal trade, the iron trade, road 
making, machinery, &c. sufficiient to improve the whole industry of 
the country. Should the present mode of stage coacli^conveyauce 
continue for the next twelve years, there would be expended 
£70,()0(),0()0 sterling upon the purchase, and the keep of the horses 
exclusively employed for the purpose, all which sum would be dead 
loss to the community at large; since it would be sunk partly in the 
consumption of food, partly in the purchase of a perishable commo¬ 
dity, in whose fabrication is employed no manual Labour whatever, 
whereas the change will vest it in human hands. The whole culture 
and transport of the country is at present carried on by live machineiy, 
to the production of which no human labour is necessary. two^ 

millions of horses that now consume the food of sixteen millions of 
people, and in whqse purchase is sunk a fluc^ating unproductive 
capital of upwards of £30,000,(M)(), were not put together hy human 
artifice. But the locomotive carriages which shall supply their place, 
must be dug out of the bowels of the earth, smelted in the foundry, 
and fashioned on the smithy. They require human hands to make, 
and human hands must also provide what puts thein in motion fuel. 
The extension of steam to econiirnic purposes will therefore open 
up new, permanent, and boundless fields of manual occupation. It 
jij^pj.Qvg the general in(lus‘i?’i/*o{ the nation, tor hitheito it has 
only made good.v, but now it will also make a market. 

“ Lastly", the adoption of the Proposal will dtstrilfule capital. It 
is one of file worst features of our social condition, that the wealth of 
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the country is getting into the* hands of a few individuals. At the 
present moment the nation is rapidly dividing into two classes—u.sur- 
pers and paupers. A change in this system is imperatively called for, 
as essential to public confidence and the well-being of society. Al¬ 
ready the security of^roperty has become in a great measure nominal, 
simply/rom the circumstance that the great mass of the community 
have now no stake in the national wealth. Public confidence and pub¬ 
lic prosperity alike require that this*should be amended. We do not 
plead this change upon the abstract principles of duty and honesty. 
The day is gone by for appeals either to philanthropy or patriotism. 
We rest it upon the stern necessity of the case. It is an axiom in 
civil polity—a law unalterable that of the Medes and Persians— 
that ‘A PROPBR DISTRIBUTION OP THS RESOURCES OP A STATE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY TO THE INTEGRITY OP ITS EXISTENCE, 
BECAUSE THE NEGLECT OF IT MUST TERMINATE EITHER IN ANAR¬ 
CHY OR DESPOTISM.’ We are just bordering upon this cond ition. 
There is now no general wide-spread prosperity amongst the various 
classes of our society. And though the wealth of Great Britain is still 
enormous in quantity, nevertheless that it does not produce effects 
commensurate with its mj^nitude, the increase of misery and 
crime, sedition and insubordination, with each succeeding year, too 
fully demonstrate.* This system must be changed ; nor can it 
eyer be so in a more extensive, or less objectionable manner, than by 
the adoption of a proposal that will distribute capital, and effect al¬ 
terations, whiojk whether viewed commercially, morally, or politically, 
will be of the mraost importance to society." 

We shall not follow Mr. Broun through the arguments drawn 
from the political state of society, by which he enforces the expedience 
and necessity for Government adopting his plan. A morning paper, 
ill a leading article upon it, makes the following observations, in 
w'hich we cordially agree. “ We cannot doubt after taking a view 
of this proposal, and the subject which it refers to, that, with im¬ 
proved communication and reduction of taxes, employment to manual 
labour will be afforded, food cheapened, and capital distributed, to an 
extent that .must guarantee the most important change in the social 
condition of the country. We really think that the project holds out 
the fairest promise of a realization of this result; but then in pro¬ 
portion to our conviction upon this point is our doubt whether ministers 
will have the spirit, prudence, and judgment, requisite for the adoption 
of a proposition so novel and important. The change is too complete 
and sweeping; and, ^ we might add, the advantages of it are far too 
probable and definite to allow us to suppose that the plan will meet 
with the approbation of our reform professors who hold the reins of 
government. Yet we do trust that the proposition will be strenuously ■ 
advocated in parliament, and that it will be urgently enforced upon 
the government to accede to the appointment of a commission of in¬ 
quiry into the subject of a consolidf:,tion of the post-office, roads, and 
locomotive conveyance, with a view to the ascertaining of the mode 

* No stronger proof can be adduced of the magnitude of this evil, than the 
fact that the deposits of private individuals last year with the Bank of England, 
bearing no interest, amounted to nearly 10,f»00,000/, not including 4,000,000/. of 
j)ublic balances ! Prior to 1025, the deposits did not exceed 2,000,000*/. 
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on which their accruing revenues can he best appropriated for the 
service of the state.” It is superfluous to urge the exigent necessity 
which there is for doing something of a practical kind, to absorb 
labour, to cheapen food, and distribute capital. Nor can we conceive 
a more effectual method of accomplishing these oljjects than tlic one 
proposed. That the results anticipated must arise from its adoption 
cannot be questioned. Steam ‘kpplied to economic purposes, fliai is 
to say, to the removal o^ brute labour, will produce* as wonderful a 
revolution in the political as it has hitherto done in the physical 
world. With the power, then, in our hands to effect so great an im¬ 
provement in our social condition, it may not simply be injudicious, 
it may be suicidal to withhold the will. The deposits of private in¬ 
dividuals last year with the of {England, bearing no interest 

(exclusive of 4,000,000/. of public balances) amounted to nearly 
10,500,000/. If this sum was borrowed by government and applied 
to the general introduction of locomotive conveyance, it would realize 
eventually a profit of upwards of 50/. per cent, for the public service. 
If this return appears over estimated, we speak advisedly, for docu*^ 
ments have already been given to the public, which shew that steam- 
carriages may be worked at a profit of nearly cent, per cent. Bowed 
down, then, as the country is with taxation, and embarrassed as JMi- 
nistors are to procure funds for carrying on the administration of 
affairs, what should prevent them from appropriating this invention ? 
But this is hot all: at a moment of the deepest agricultural distress, 
and when something must be done to recruit the exhausted resources 
of our farmers, about 10,000,000/. year^ is improvidenfty sent out of 
the country for flax, hemp, corn, tobacco, &c., all which the partial 
removal of horses will allow us to raise at home. Of the poor rates, 
also, which have hitherto been administered in such a way as to be a 
premium for idleness and improvidence, there is at leastj6,000,000/. 
which could not be more judiciously applied than in introducing a 
system which will, in a few years, work out their cause by absorbing 
the whole surplus labour of the country. Including these sums there 
is involved in the current expenditure of the post-office, roads, and 
stage-coach conveyance, a sum of at least 40,000,000/., one third or 
more of which may be economized for the public benefit. “ But are 
our ministers,” asks the reviewer from whom we have already quoted, 
“ the men to grapple with this great question }—to determine upon 
looking not at the difficulties only, but att he advantages of such a 
proposition as that which has been placed before them }—to attempt, 
at any rate, to secure to the public a measure promising such extensive 
and lasting utility }* Not they. We have no ho^s of them. So far 
as they are concerned, the imputation put forth in the Wesim'misler 
Review will be verified, not falsified, as is hoped for by the writer of 
the pamphlet—‘ that the post-office will never be reformed from 
within, and that Ministers are determined to resist all attempts to re¬ 
form it from without.’ ” ^ 

Time will shew which of these opinions are correct. Of late 
Ministers have been doing nothing but undoing their remnant popu¬ 
larity. A fairer opportunity was never presented than tins of trying 
back—of shewing that the most important condition under which 
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they accepted olficc, viz., hh^promote the greatest good of the greatest 
number, was a real bond Jide conscientious intention, and not mere 
worthless verbiage. The more than favourable manner in which 
Mr. Gurney’s petition for the removal of these legislative enactments, 
which have hithevto opposed and postponed the introduction of 
steani-carriagcs, was received a few weeks ago, shews that the House 
of'clohimojis are fully alive to this most important subject; whilst 
the very circumotance of their having given 20,000,000/. to break 
the chain of slavery abroad, renders it presumptive that they will not 
refuse hall' tlie sura to introduce a project which will break the chain of 
pauperism at home. That chain will never be broken in any other 
way than by the artificial means' which the progress of invention has 
put within our power. Th^ substitute in question has been delayed 
for several years from no other circumstance than want of co-oj)eration ; 
and if it be delayed for a few moiK?, that convulsion may take place, 
which, through the good providence of God, it seems provided to 
obviate. 

fc Scotland has already got the start of Englantl in steam locomotion 
upon common roads. J\Ir. Russell's steam carriages are plying daily 
between Glasgow and Paisley. “ On Thursday last,” says the 
Cthisgo-w Argus ol the 18th of April, “a single steam carriage be¬ 
longing to the Steam Carriage Company of Scotland, performed the 
most successful runs that have ever been accomplished upon the 
common roads, having gone six successive trips with passengers be¬ 
tween Glasgow and Paisley, and in an average time of forty-one 
minutes, the first trip having been done in forty minutes, the second 
in forty-three, and so on; being‘a distance in all of forty-six miles in 
four hours and a half, at the rate of more than ten miles an hour. 
On the previous day the same carriage had run the same distance 
tour times *at a similar rate, and on Wednesday it was again done 
within forty minutes. The otlier carriages continue rtlnning daily, 
and the communication between Glasgow ami Paisley, by means ol’ 
these carriages, may now be considered as fulli/ and permanently esta¬ 
blished.” 

Had it not been for the passing of these toll acts in 1831, which 
the Committee of the Hou se of Commons in their report acknowledged 
to be “to an amount which would utterly prohibit the introduction 
of steam carriages,” and the “ determination on the part of road 
trustees to obstruct as much as possible the use of steam as a propel¬ 
ling power,” Mr. Gurney’s steam carriages, which commenced run¬ 
ning for the public between Gloucester and Cheltenham upon the 
21st of February, 1831, and continued to the ^2d of June, would 
never have been discontinued, and steam carriages would have been 
common before this time upon all our great lines of road. We trust, • 
however, that the time is not distant when parliament shall act upon 
the recommendation of the committee, “ that legislative protection 
should be extended tc' this the mjcst important improvement in the 
means of internal communication ever introduced with the least jiosjtible 
delay, and that the nation with oner-consent .shall urge the adoption of 
a project which will go far towards annihilating our distress, instead 
of sinqily changing its character. Certeiinly to accomplish a consuin- 
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nintion so devoutly to be wished, “ no method was ever submitted so 
universally applicable asthatembraced by this Proposal. It is omnipotent 
for good, as the want is for evil which it is commissioned to remedy; for 
it contemplates what alone will prove either a permanent or effectual 
relief,—the improvement of the employed classe^f, by and through 
the improvement of the employing classes. It will give an impulse 
to our whole*^ commercial intercourse by a mode that will redljce 
taxation; and what is Ijetter, enable us to pay tsDcation. It will 
equalize domestic and foreign labour, and allow our manufacturers to 
pursue with advantage a reciprocal system of exchange abroad, witli 
the addition of a new and prosperous market at home. It will give 
cheap food, that shie qtia non, to an* ameliorated condition, with re¬ 
muneration to our agriculturiste, and binefit all our trading classes 
by again balancing production and consumption among ourselves. It 
will allow the poor rates to be administered in a way that wdll 
cause them to work out their own cure; circulate stagnant capital; 
prevent immigration; relieve the country from excess of labour ; 
and last, not least, tend to equalize the national wealth. « 

Yes ! the power to accomplish these changes is now present 
with us whenever the nation shall possess the will. It is then of 
the last importance that that wild shoiikl be formed without further 
loss of time. Something practical must be done to absorb the sur¬ 
plus labour of the country: and to prove availing, it must be done 
speedily. It was the opinion of Dr. Adam Smith—and w^e would 
not desire a higher authority—‘ that the roads of the country would 
be better attended to, and more economically managed, were they 
placed under the control of government.’ But this opinion w'as 
expressed at a time, when he did not contemplate that public con¬ 
veyance could ever be brought about by a method that would 
also cheapen food, and multiply human industry in all it* branches. 
As preparatory, then, to a bill for ‘ a Government consolidation 
of the Post-office, Roads, and Locomotive Conveyance, and ap¬ 
propriation of their Revenue for the service of the State,' which we 
hope the Postmaster-General will undertake to introduce, we 
conclude by humbly, but earnestly, urging upon the noble pre¬ 
mier and his colleagues in office to appoint a special commission to 
enquire in what way a measure of such extensive utility for the pub¬ 
lic good can be best arranged to secure its simultaneous and general 
introduction. The field is now open and must be occupied, else ob¬ 
stacles will arise, from the formation of private companies which 
• may render its future adoption impracticable. We trust, therefore, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer will come*down to the House 
on the Oth of this month, prepared to falsify the imputation put 
forth in the Westminister Review, ‘ that the Post-office will never be 
reformed from within, and that ministers are determined to resist all 
attempts to reform it from without,’ by announcing,—what will be 
hailed with satisfaction by the nation in general, and by the millions 
in particular, who are now roaming in idleness and destitution 
through the land in quest of employment, and finding none—that 
ministers mean to entertain a Proposal, which will go far to remedy 
almost every evil under which our social condition labours. The im- 
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TO MADELINE. 


provement of our social coiidition is uo individual busine.ss—-it is 
the business of the nation. Let all parties and conditions co-operate 
for an end so desirable, so needful, so imperative. The wealth of 
Britain has been justly called ‘ the wonder of the world.' Shall we 
then, Tantalus like, perish for need, with an ocean of riches around 
us > ^ Let not foreigners be entitled, in preaching over our graves, 
to p'roriounce that we were a people wno did not know'how to enjoy 
prosperity—thaC our money, like Our blood, flew to our heads—that 
our riches corrupted our minds—and that it was absolutely our 
enormous wealth which sunk us.’ Above all, let us not sell our 
noblest birth-right for a mess of pottage, destroy our agriculture, and 
unbalance further internal prod'ucfiofi and consumption, when the ex¬ 
tension of the beneficent power which has supplemented to such an 
extent the energies of Britain, which has carried her forward through 
difficulties which seemed insurmountable,—which has made ' her 
merchants, princes—her traffickers, the honourable of the earth,— 
which has stretched out her hand over the sea, and made her tlu* 
■mart of nations,’ will remove ‘ the burden upon the crowned isle,’ 
even the circumstance which has made the 

^ Voice one heard 
Delightfully, increase and miilti/dt/, 

Now iiKATii TO HEAR ! for what can we increase. 

Or multiply, save penury, and woe, and crime,’ 

by achieving that master-stroke of economic science, the fouma- 

TTON OF A COMMUNITY AT IIQME, WHO CAN MAKE CHEAP BREAD AT 
HOME, AND BE SO REMUNERAT,ED AS TO CONSUME PKOSPEIIOUSU V' 
COMMODITIES MADE AT HOME. 


TO MADELINE. 

My own, my dearest—fare-thee-well' 

I see thy sunny smile no more. 

No more with me thine accents dwell, 

But die like music o’er the shore. 

Albeit within my conscious heart 
'I'hey live embalm’d—a fitting shrine— 
An^ there will dwell each look—each word. 
And every nameless grace of thine ! 

And must I gaze upon thy charms 
And ever madly love in vain — 

And wilt thou never bless my arms— 
gentlest, dearest Madeline.? 

’Tis even so—my cruel star 

Has doomed mg to the wretched ties. 

To see—adore—to woo and win, 

But never to enjoy the prize. 
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No. II.—TiiK Stkam-Boat on tub Gttadalquiviu. 


Fnoar Gibraltar a very agreeable excursion to Cadiz and Seville is 
constantly made by the officers oPthe garrison. I Rave vi.sitcd those 
interesting cities frequently, sometimes proceeding by sea, but 
oftencr on horseback. You have choice of two roads,—one, over 
the high range of mountains behind AIge 9 iras leading through the 
magnificent passes of the Trosha and Ojen—the other, winding by 
the sea-shore at the foot of those heights, and conducting you to 
Tarifa, The voyage and the land journies have each their particular 
attraction. In a latine-sail'boat,* with the wind fair, as it always 
must be, to stem the strong current which sets into the ^lediterrancan 
from tlie Atlantic, the distance is run in about twelve hours. In 
passing Cape Trafalgar, the boatmen usually steer close to tht 
shoals. The scenery is not uncommon, but I could never pass with 
indifference the spot where Nelson achieved his last glorious triumph, 
and met his enviable death. From the bold headland of the Cape, 
numerous rocks above water, and others scarcely hidden below, run 
out into the sea ; over these the waves break with a loud noise, and 
the white spray, distinctly seen from afar, gives warning of danger to 
the mariner. From Trafalgar you soqji run into sight of Cadiz, the 
first view of which would alone rejjay even a “ fresh-water sailor” 
his painlul malady and sufferings. Byron has immortalized its 
beauties. 

By the road through the Passes, one of the wildest mountain- 
tracks in Spain is seen, and additional excitement is crer.-fpcd, by the 
knowledge that it is the^favourite haunt of banditti. Woe to tlie un¬ 
wary traveller who, dressed as a citizen, shall venture alone, or even 
in a small company, to journey this way ! It would be a miracle if 
he escaped being stripped and plunderetl by the robbers. But it is 
curio\is that in no instance has it occurred that these gentry have mo¬ 
lested any British officer wearing his regimentals. The w’ell-knoAvn 
scarlet coat is passport and protection all over Spain—a gratifying- 
token of recollection of the services of our army during the eventful 
struggle of the Peninsular war. 

The route by the sea-side to Tarifa is highly picturesque, and it 
must be a matter yf deep interest to every military man to inspect 
this apparently defenceless town, and call to mind the gallant con¬ 
duct ot the brave Skerrett and his small band, in retaining it against 
the repeated attacks of a formidable French force, strongly posted on 
the contiguous commanding ground. 

I selected the latter road in tlie tour I made during the early ]iart 
of the summer of 1827- Quitting^Tarifa, I rotFe over the field \,f the 
battle of Barossa, reached the town of Chiclana at night, and on the 
following morning was at the Laidport Gate of Cadiz. Thirteen 
thousand French troops under the Viscount Gudin, occupied at this 
period the city and its vicinity: By the courtesy of a cjmtain of the 
IM. AI.—No. 102. . 4K ' 
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31th infantry of the line oii' guard, I was at once admitted. ]My 
British uniform, he said, Avas sufficient, and rendered unnecessary tlie 
usual delays and inconveniences which travellers generally expe¬ 
rience on entering fortresses. 2 \ close and friendly intercourse liad 
arisen between tho officers of the army of the Due D’Angouleme, 
and tfipse of the garrison of Gibraltar. On every occasion of the 
mutual visits, marked civilities were exchanged. 

I remained soihc days at Cadiz, and then determined to proceed to 
Seville by the “ Boetis,” a commodious steam-boat, Avliicli performs 
the passage in about fourteen hours. It is occasionally crowded Avith 
persons of all classes, but on tfie morning I allude to, the only cabin- 
passengers besides myself Avere an elderly Spanish gentleman and 
his daughter : he appeared 4o be an invalid. Immediately on em¬ 
barking he laid down upon one of the numerous sofas Avitli wliich the 
only cabin Avas furnished, and tiie young lady sat beside him in 
anxious attendance. During the first six hours of our voyage I oc¬ 
cupied myself upon deck, enjoying the charming coast scenery, as 
file steamer stood out of Cadiz Jiay, ronnde<l the points of Bota and 
Cfiipiona, and crossing the dangerous bar at its moutfi, entered the 
river Guadalquivir. The heat «)f the luion-tlay sun induced me to 
retire below and recline upon a couch. For a time after my entrance 
into the cabin, my felloAV-passengers Avere .silent, and I Avas nearly 
asleep. Gradually I became sensible that a conversation in a low 
murmuring tone Avas kept up by them. At length the Avords of the 
lady Avere distinct. , 

“Do not, ray beloved father, ^talk thus. You «’///recoA’^er. Ere 
many hours have jiassod we shall again be in our oAvn lionse,—my 
dear mother’s care will restore you to health.” He made a faint 
reply. The audible sobs of the weeping daughter induced me to 
rise. I AA. 3 about to return to the deck and cease to intrude u|>on 
the sorrows of this evidently unhappy family, Avlien a tlirilling 
piercing shriek from the lady caused me to rush toAvards them. 


“ lie is dying !—he is dead !" she exclaimed Avith f’rantic gesture. 
I looked upon the old man, and it indeed appeared to me that life 
was ebbing fast. I hastily disencumbered him of his cloak, loosed 


his cravat and vest, and took liis hand. It betokened a])proaching 
dissolution, and yet he seemed to revive. lie looked at me ancl 


spoke :— 


“ Who are you, kind stranger, that thus troubles yourself for a 
wretched old man ?” 


An Englishman,” I replied, and stammered an apology for 
intruding my as«i.stance. 

“ Then God be praised !” rejoined tlie dying man, only attending 
to the first part of my reply ;—“ Amalia is safe. You will protect 
her. You will conduct her this night to her mother. I am 
content. I know the honour of the Engli.sh. All will be well.” 
He grasped my hanvl convulsive’y whilst he uttered these Avords 
I could only answer by an assenting pressure. He did not speak 
again, and in a few moments till was over. I performed the 
la.st sad offices for the dead. I clo.sed his eyes, covered the body 
with the cloak, and carried the iirsensible Amalia to a distant 
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hotrt. There was no other female on» board the steamer, and 1 
was obliged to call in the assistance of the astonished captai\i and his 
servant. It was some time ('re any of the remedies to which we liad 
recourse for tlu* recovery of the lovely orphan (and most beautiful 
she was) succeeded. The captain was loud in h’s selfish lasnenta- 
tions. Wliat was h<%to do with the dead body oi a man he knew 
not! What would become of flie girl! — I at once silenced hinf. 

“ I am answerable,” sijid I, “ fflr all expenses. My acquaintanct' 
with the deceased is not certainly of long standing, but I claim liini 
as my friend, and I have j)ledged my word to protect his daughter in 
safety to her home.” With infinite difficulty I ascertained from the 

afflicted maiden that her name wa&^ Anialia R-, and that hei 

family resided in a house nearly adjoiniiig the Casa P'daUt, close to 
the outer wall of Seville, Tin; steam-vessel did not reach the Mucii' 
del rupor (the (juay) until nine o’clock in the evening. I pronii.scd 
liberal reward to the unwilling captain to allow the corpse to vemaiti 
undisturbed until midnight, and 1 gave him the few dollars I had in 
my purse, as (?arnest of my intentions. He sullenly consented. It» 
was th(*n a heart-rending t'jsk to induce the iinhapjjy Amalia to (jiiit 
the body of her father. At length I pj’evailed, and »he committed 
herself to my guidance. It is not the cu.stom in Spain for a female 
to lean on the arm of a man, even though he be her near relative. 
It must therefore have been a shock —a pang to this lovely and truly 
delicate creature, to be obliged to permit my supporting her almost 
sinking frame f rom the landing-place to the quarter of the city wliere 
stood lier home. Rut she consigned licrself to my protection in a 
m.mner so touching and so conficling, that no man—no gentleman— 
could by thought or deed have infringed upon the strictest rules 
of decorum. Fortunately, froyi the several previous vi.sits I had 
m.'ide to Seville, the city was well known to me, and partijiidarly the 
situation of the Casa PUala, which, being a house built from a model 
of that of l^ontius Pilate*at Jeriis.dcm. is always shewn to strangers 
by the Cicerone, as one of “the lions.” No guide or hujuiry was 
therefore requisite, and I silently conducted the weeping girl to the 
street. She pointed out her dwelling; I rapped gently at the door. 

“ Quicn nia ?” (Who is tliere?) was demanded from within. 

“ Goitc de paz” (Peaceful people), I replied, in the manner usual 
in Andalusia. The latch of the door was immediately lifted by a 
ptdley from above, and we entered the inner court. I now had to 
carry my fainting charge up tlie .stair.s. On the landing-place of the 
gallery, we were received by an old female, liolding a lamp, who on 
discovering us, dropped the light, and screaming ran into an apart¬ 
ment. Thither 1 followed, and deposited my lovely burthen upon a 
couch. The cries of the nurse brought from an inner chamber the 
mother. She was nearly speechless witli astonishment and alarm. 

“What is this!” at length she exclaimed, advancing eagerly to¬ 
wards her daughter. “ Amalia with a stranger ! and where ), Don 
Carlos ?—Where is your father ?” I answered her questions. 

“ Don Carlos, mad -m, Is, I rogrot to say, very seriously indisposed. 
At his re{iiiest I have conducted the young lady to her home. 1 fear 
she is much exhausted.” At once she comprehended all. 
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“ He is (lead! ” said she, with Aightfiil calmness, falling on her 
knees beside Amalia. “ I knew his weak frame coidd not endure 
this journey—could not bear the parting with Pepe. But he would 
undertake it, and wdiy was I not permitted to accompany him instead 
of this dear child?’? She paused for an instant, and tears came to her 
relief then addressing herself to the (>ld nurse,/vvlio stood by wring¬ 
ing’her hands, and uttering piteous exclamations of ’“‘Ay dc mi! 
—Misericordia Go, Margarita,” said ,«he, “to the convent; 

call Padre Mendez.” The domestic went away, and I stood aloof 
from the maternal attentions and assistance which were so retiuisite. 

At the expiration of a few minutes, a priest entered the room—an 
aged man, of a mild, benignant countenance, dressed in a long black 
robe, his waist encircled by a white c<5rd, from which was suspended 
a large silver crucifix. lie had gathered but little information as to 
w'hat had occurred, from the nurse, during their rapid walk from the 
convent; and he turned his expressive, inquiring eye upon me, soli¬ 
citing some explanation. I W'hispercd to him the particulars of the 
?nelancholy event 1 had witnessed. 

God will I'eward you, generous foreigner,” said he; “ but let us 
leave the ladies to their affliction—let us proceed to the river-side— 
our way lies by my convent, where we must obtain further assist¬ 
ance.” 

I followed the friar. At the end of the street he rang the bell at /i 
convent-door. 

“ Tell iSIanuel,” said he to. the porter, “ to follow us to the quay, 
with the bearers, and let them bring the bier—there has happened a 
death.” 

We passed on and reached the vessel. The captain was rejoiced 
to be rid of the corpse—he “ was iipprchensive of detention, and 
must star<.»again for Cadiz at day-break.” The bier soon arrived, 
and the body of Don Carlos was placed upon it. 

“ Xow,” said the priest to me, “ retire to your inn ; but first let me 
give you my benediction, although, perh,'ips, you are not of the true 
church.” 

Involuntarily, almost, I removed my hat. He placed his hand 
lightly upon my head, and uttered a latin prayer, and then cou- 
tinueci, in Spanish, “ God be with you ! Come to-morrow to the 
Co?Jvculo del Carmen —enquire for me—for Padre Mendez. You 
must hear the story of this urifortunate.” 

I repaired to n)y old quarters, at the Fonda del Leon dc Oro. 
Supper was placet! before me, but the well-dressed olfa and the 
olives (aceylunn.s de la Reyna) were removed untasted. I threw mvself 
upon my couch, disturbed and in low spirits, but at length slept." On 
the following morning I was sitting in the refectory of the convent 
with the padre. 

“ I have,” said he, “ passed nearly the entire night with the 
family. Doiia I.sabtl, the mot'ier, is a pious woman. She is 
already tolerably reconciled to the will of the Deity. Amalia is 
young, and will be more comjxmd anon - but .she has told us of the 
sad scene of yesterday, and of your invaluable as.sistance. They are 
an unhappy family. Don Carlos de* R-, and Doria Isabel, are 
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botli of good blood. They were united in early youth, and have but 
one sou and one daughter. Don Carlos filled for many years the 
distinguished office of adininistrador (director) of the Alcazar —the 
royal palace here. About a year since, ill-health obliged him to 
retire upon the moderate allowance granted, in such cases, to public 
servants. The foiui parents doated upon these two children, and 
particularly fipon the boy. Ojala ! (Would to God !) the son Pepe had 
been as deserving as rf;hat deal* girl Amalia ! But, alas ! it was 
doomed to be otherwise, doubtless as punishment for the many 
unconfessed sins of the parents. H» was a rake —a spendthrift—a 
gambler. About two months since^ in a night brawl, sallying from 
a viuutc table, he stabbed to the heart a fellow-reprobate, and was 
immediately secured by the jjtolicc. The grief of the old people w'as 
beyond description—it broke the father’s heart. In Spain, the laws 
are not administered as I read they are in your country. All Seville 
was interested for Don Carlos and Dona Isabel, and especially for the 
gentle Amalia. For their sakes great exertions w'ere made to save the 
son from the ignominious fate to which he was justly doomed. 
pardon wa.s obtained from the king, on condition of the culprit being 
banished for life from his native land. ,I have witnessed many extra¬ 
ordinary sights—have seen many obdurate men during my Sveventy 
years’ pilgrimage in this world, but never did I look upon a more 
unfeeling villain than Pepe proved himself to be, on the morning he 
w'as delivered up to his agonized father, ivho was permitted to con¬ 
duct t’te undeserving youth to Cadiz, gnd see him embarked on board 
a vessel bound to the Havana. I would have attended Don Carlos, 
but the numerous calls of my hoctv would not allow it. He went, 
(>nly accompanied by Amalia. The .ship on board of which Pepe 
was embarked has saileil for Cuba. You, good Englishman, I find 
came up the river with the father (may he live in heavo*r!) and the 
exemjilary daughter, on their return. The exertion was too much for 
the iveak frame of the brxiken-hearted old man—it killed him. Put 
for your kind assistance, the situation of the maid would have been 
additionally lamentable. In the name of the widow then, I thank 
you ; and if, as I hope, you propose to remain some days in Seville, 
yon must receive the acknowledgments due to you from her own 
lips, as well as from those of Amalia. At nightfal the funeral 
mass will be sung ; to-morrow the remains of Don Carlos will be 
consigned to the Campo-SaiUo (buriiil-ground). Now retire, my 
son, and again I bless you.” 

I left the good yld padre, and wandered abopt the spacious cathe¬ 
dral in melancholy mood, endeavouring to recover myself in viewing 
again the many incomparable pictures of Murillo, which adorn the 
walls of this splendid edifice. At night, wrapped in the folds of my 
Spanish cloak, to avoid observation, I walked towards the Casa 
Pilala. As I entered the street, I met the funeral procession, made 
distinct by the glare of wax liglits and torches. The ceremonies of 
the Catholic Church are always imposing. First walked four youths, 
in white linen robes, carrying large wax candles; then a single priest, 
wealing his rich altar vestnieut-s, bearing the consecrated wafer, 
placed within a glass laiithorn, at the end of a long, highly orna- 
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niented silver baton, and lit^d up to general view and adoration. 
'• The Host” was followed by a l;»r«;e body of priests, holdino- candles 
of varioiis-eolonred wax, and sinyin^- in musical tones of tlecp ba.ss, 
the affecting liymnfor the dead. Now came the corpse, laid upon the 
bier, dressed in its siiroud, the face and hands uncovered—the latter 


clasped^as in prayer. Tlie rear of the processioifl was fornied of the 
iinniecliate friends of the ileceased, all carrying lighted lapers, and a 


crowd of persons of both sexes, chiStly of th» lower class, furnished 
with fl.iining torches. I moved onward with these into tlie church, 
witnessed the solemn service, ami withdrew unobserved. 


The next day I commenced mj^ inspectitm of the many fine eollee- 
lions of pictures to be found in the numerous convents ami churches, 
as well as in private houses,* and I hfid the gratification of seeing 
some rare productions of the Spanish school in the galleries of a gen¬ 
tleman named liravo, and ot an Knglish resident, JMr. W-. 

During the week I w'as thus occupied, I witnessed a curious scene in 
the theatre. The words of “ II liarhicre dr SevtI/a” had been reu- 


dGred from the Italian into Spanish, and the opera represented for 
the fir.st time to the Sci'illniiofi. Rossini’s music was admirably exe¬ 
cuted by a scientific orchc.stra, but the singers were of mediocre 
talent. The characters were, however, most correctly dresscil, not 
of course in the ridiculou.« costume termed Spani.sh on our London 
-.tage. I should, however, except from the term virdiocrc, the per¬ 
former to whom the part of Figaro Avas assigned. I omitted to note 
his name, which, indeed, ilc,served to be remembered—he was 


super-excellent. The overture, ynd the first act, were listened to 
with almost breathless silence, by a crowded audience. When the 
drop-scene fell, they could no longer contain their feelings of 
delight. The men expressed thcmselv»^s in loud rirftx and deafening 
•diouts ; thiy-ladies, by the waving of scarfs, the rapid opening and 
shutting of fans, and approving glances from bright jileasurc-spe.ik- 
ing eyes. As the jierformance proceeded, the enthusiasm increased, 
and when tlie opera w'as eniled the noise was tremendous. 8<jme of 
the audience, thinking the author and compo.<er must bo a Spaniard, 
and in Seville, called for him. Had Rossini been present to answer 
the call, his reception, 1 am certain, would have delighted him. 
This scene w'as the more remarkable, as it is not the custom in the 
theatres of Spain to express approbation, except in a noiseless excla¬ 
mation of “ hiicuo.” 


I w'as sallying forth from my Jwida one inorning, when I en¬ 
countered Padre iMeiidez. “ I am c’ome to seek j'ou, my son,” said 
ht;; “ I am rejoiced to find you still here. Vtnuos. Let us go to 
Doua Isabel, She would be more unhappy than she is, if you had 
left u.s before she had seen you again. Amalia, tor), is better—she 
desires to thank her protector.” I would fain have been spared this 
interview, but the priest would take no denial, and I accompanied 
him to the house. Dbiia Isabel received me cordially. She w'as 
i|uite collected, spoke with clearness and calmness, but in tones 
of deep enu)tion, as she returned'* me thanks. I had, on eiiter- 
ing the a{)artment, ascertained, by a hasty glance, that the daughter 
was also there. She w;is seated upon a'low chair, near to a window. 
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.• 111(1 rather behind tlic mother. 1 saw s^ie had more difficulty in con- 
troling lier feeling’s. At length she joined in the conversation, ami 

the purport of the few sentences she uttered, in the softest of voices_ 

in the charming idiom of Andalusia—is still fresh in my recollection. 

“ Generous Englishman,’’ said she, “ let m«, too, express my 
grateful sense of th(%invalualjje service you have rendered m^. Jlut 
for you, whal would have become of me during that fearful day and 
niglit! You are a soldier. JNfay^the god of battles watch over and 
preserve you ! May you live to be honoured and distinguished !” She 
ro.se and gracefully approached. “ A modo de lax Jnglcxax (in tlie 
manner of your countrywomen) I offer my acknowledgments,” and 
she held out a most excjuisitely-ibrmed, wliite li.and, for my ready 
clasp <ind pressure. I could ftot but retain for a moment this haml, 
and gaze upon the interesting girl. She appeared to be about 
eighteen, and of a singularly elegant form. A profusion of the 
deepest jet-black Iiair was bound in t-asteful bands around her head, 
but leaving distinct to view her high dazzling brow and delic.ately 
small cars. For a native of the south, she was remarkably fair, bid; 
still the dark full eye shewed the descent from the Moorish con- 
(pierors so perceptible in all the inhabUants of Andalusia. I could 
scarcely tear myself away, but t!:e uneasy gestures of Padre JMendez 
and of DoHa Isabel warned me it was time to depart, and I unwil¬ 
lingly made my adieus. 

“ A’.sYrt casa c.v dr usted" (this house is yours), said the mother, in 
the ordinary compliment of the country; but 1 did not consider it 
cither prcjper or prudent again to intrude on their sorrows. 1 
remained only a few more days in Seville, and then returned to my 
military duties at Gibraltar. 

Two years since, I again p^sed through Seville, and paid a visit 
to the Convriiio drl Carmen. Padre INIendez was still tlwre, and 1 
was gr.itified to find that he immediately recognized me. From him 
I learned that Dona Isiibel and her daughter had removed to (’or- 
doba; that Amalia had rejected several unobjectionable offers of 
marriage, without apparent reason ; and that her mother’, seeing her 
resolution, had left Seville to avoid the importunities of the suitort. 
Serenades wci'c nightly performed under their windows, and various 
duels had been fought in the street. 

“ If you go to Cordoba,” continued the good father, “ do not fail 
to present yourself to to the ladies. Be assured that the English 
officer will never be forgotten—will ever be welcome.” I had 
time, and did not ^ack inclination to look again^at the mczquila (the 
cathedral mos(pie). But 1 refrained. Amalia could never be more 
to me than she had been—an interesting acquaintance, and I knew 
myself to be of susceptible materiel. I could not then meet again 
this lovely girl witliout emotions and feelings I dared not encourage, 
and I avoided the danger. 

I am now reaching a sober and^steady age. • I shall probably soon 
resume my wanderings in Spain—pay another visit to Seville, 
and pass through Cordoba. I sliall not do so without enquiries 
for Dona Isabel and Amalia. I shall be sincerely rejoiced if I le.arn 
that Amalia has blessed with her hand some worthy Spaniard. 

J. W. 
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Sri.;\n,ll.—J Cottaije in % Tyrol. Time, Snvri.sr. 

Enter IIokkh and Sn-iss Soldier. 

Hof. So, Fritz, is all prepared? 

Fiiirz. It is, my lord* 

Hof. 'J'licn leave me for awhile—1 fain would linjjei 
A little, ere 1 quit tKe scenes t loved 
Fiom infancy to manhood; fain would throw 
A long, perhaps my latest*glance, on all 
My heart most cherish’d. Leave me, faithful Fritz, 

And pardon me my weakne.ss —but a moment. 

And 1 will rouse me from my woman's mood 
To Switzerland, and fieedotn.— 

( A fU r a long pause.) 

• Beautiful sun ! 

That climbest up the mountains, flinging wide 
A sea of rosy light on icy crag, 

And toppling pinnacle of pathless snow ;— 

Spirit of life and beauty ! that dost love 
To pause in thy majestical career. 

And bend thy brightest and most glorious smile 
On Switzerland, my country !—and ye light gales. 

That, lustling through the depths of the pine forest. 

Startle the quick-eyed izard from his lair, 

And waft a dewy fragrajtcc, wide and far, 

-^Jn earth, aild heaven, upon the waving wood. 

And on these flowers my own Annette has planted ; - 
Hear me ! 'tis Hofer breathes his last farewell 
To all he loves on eaith, except his country ! 

(The. air of the Jianz des Vuche.’i is- heard, 11 ovkh hurst.', into tear.',', and pan 

for some time.) 

Away! away! ye dear delicious dreams 

Of all I was. Alas! to have been happy 

Is the excess of misery ; and yet 

The mind will cling with fond and passionate longing 

E’en to that shadow of a shade.— 

Farewell my native vales, and yc sweet strains 
That fall iipon my cold and desolate ear. 

As the light breezes of the odorous south * 

Upon a stagnant pool, farewell—for ever! 

There is a something busy at my heart, 

A gloom upon my spirits was not wont 

'Po steal upon me otherwise. God of Heaven ! 

If Hofer fails, protect his wife, his children ; 

And save, Almighty Fathdl-, save his country ! 
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Thk galley is the only place on hoard a man-of-war where smoking 
is allowed: it is the custom for the men to oceupy one side of the 
deck and the o{hccr.\ the othgr. After su})per is the time tKat^Jack 
likes his pipe, and he well knows about that time he will find lots of 
sea-lawyers holding fiwth in tfie galley to a large and admiring 
audience, all thunderstruck at any ‘'feller” having such a “gift of 
gab.” Altl\ough these people are the worst .sailors and the most lazy 
rascals in the chip, and as such juij]tly treated with contempt, when 
doing duty, by their more honest though less loquacious .shipmates; 
yet, when the duty i.s over, aVd they Itike their place in the galley, 
they are looked up to as paragons of learning. 

JMany a good yarn is told by sfMie old weather-beaten fellow, and 
listened to with the greatest attention by the younger sailors. There 
is always something new* to be heard here; either along yarn told 
by some old forecastle-man, or a most amusing argument between 
two .sea-law'yers, who go on slaughtering the king’s Engli.sh without 
the slightest remorse. • 

I am fond of hearing these drolleries, and ob.serving the unculti¬ 
vated talents of these hardy sons of Neptune. It is for this reason 
that I often go over the starboard side of the deck to smoke my 
cigar in a snug corner, and listen to the humours of Jack in his mo¬ 
ments of recreation. And strange tgles I have heard at times; I 
think I could form an amusing auil not a very small volume with 
“galley yarns.” I shall relate one in character, as I think Jack’s 
“ yarns ” are ahvays better ro\igh as they come from the mine, than 
when polished by (as Jack calk us) “ (]uarter-deck gentry.” 

“ Give us a light, there, Tom. my ‘ bo’,*' said an oili* quarter¬ 
master to the captain ot’thc after-guard, who w'as sitting on a quarter- 
tackle, waiting for the usual meeting. 

“'rhere ye are, lad,” .said he; “bring youtvself to an anchor on 
the truck of this gun." These w'ere tw'o famous fellow’s for spin¬ 
ning yarns; and, having both doubled tiie Cape, w'ere privileged to 
make embellishments which would have done honour to any biogra¬ 
pher or historian of the present day. 

The gun, that they had made their ow’n by constantly being seen 
there smoking their pipes after supper, was the general rendezvous 
for talkers ami listeners. Whether it was that the weather w'as too 
hot on the lower-deck (w'e were then at Maka), or they did not 
approve of “ Phillimore,” I cannot tell, but they were at their station 
some time before most of tbeir shipmates had finished their pint of 
the “ purser’s be.st.'’ To tell a yarn without listeners was quite out 
of the question ; besides, they knew they would be called upon when 
tlie top-men came up ; so they sat puffing out volumes of smoke in 
a silence worthy a Dutch parlianlent. Seeing these two Solomons 
seated, I took my station near them, and smoked my cigar in silence, 
thinking silence would not last lon^; nor was I mistaken. 

“ Tom,” said Will Gibbon, the quarter-master, “ as I was at the 
M.M. No. 102. * 4 L 
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conn to-day, just afore we corned to an anchor, the skipper and the 
first leaftenant came and leaned against the hammock-nettings, and 
began to spin such a yarn! By gum ! they launched such long sliips 
1 could not understand half their lingo ; but one Avord I caught hold 
of, they used it so often.” 

'‘,A\.hat Avas it. Will _ 

Wait a bitdam’me I’ll think on it directly : Aven — Aventi—No, 
that M’as’nt it, neitlier ; I know ; avast nolv. I'll tell you — Aven — 
wentriloquist ! Ah, that was it.” 

“ Holloa, Will, by gum that Avas a jaw-breaker: Avhat do you call 
it ?— AA'entilist V r 

“ No, wentriloquist ; I’m sure that was it, but Avhat it means I'll 
be d—(1 if I know : do you,*Tom ?” * 

“No, but I suppose it was summut to cat ; I’ll swear there’s no 
such rope in the slijp, from the truck to the keelson.” 

“ I say, Tom, let’s ask the sarjeant of marines: them sodgers 
knows most about the land-crabs, and I suppose it’s something con- 
sarning of them.” 

AAvay they Avent to inquire of this important personage, Avho was 
excessively fond of laiinchbig long ships (as Jack calls makiiig use 
of long AA’ords) ; he pretended to great “ laming,” and always car¬ 
ried a Johnson’s dictionary in his pocket to study Avhen he Avas not 
engaged. I expected to derive some amusement from the explana¬ 
tion, so I shifted mv' berth a little nearer to the oracle. 

“ I say, sarjeant,” said •Will, Avho Avas generally spokesman, 
“ Ave’ve been haAing a bit of a# argyment consarning Aventriloquist, 
and Ai-e Avants you to tell us Avhat it means. I say it's summut about 
the shore; Tom says it’s summut to eat.” 

“I’ll tell you directly,’’ said the•serjeant, pulling his dictionary 
out of his pocket. “ I knoAv the meaning myself Avell enough” (not 
liking to confess his ignorance on any subject), “ but I Avant to find 
an easy explanation for you Avho liaven’t had the benefit of a good 
edication. It’s a sad thing. Will, you never Avent to school; you 
don’t know the pleasures of learning; you are in Gothic ignorance. 
I Avish the captain would have a school to teach everybody to read ; 
it would be a wonderful advantage.” 

“ Would it teach us to reef a topsail Avell, master sarjeant ?” said 
Will. 

“ Ah, I see I can’t convince,” said the sergeant, in a most con¬ 
temptuous tone; “you are in Gothic ignorance—Gothic ignorance ; 
you’ll never know the pleasures of literature.” . 

. ^'Litteraturl I say. Will, that’s not the Avord, is itsaid Tom. 

“ No, but it’s a jaw-breaker. I say, sarjeant, Ave did not ask the 
meaning of that last five-decker. We want 'wentriloquist.’” 

“ Well here it is: ventriloquist—why. I’ll tell you—ventriloquist— 
let me see ” (examining his dictionary with a most important look), 
“ why it’s a man as what speaks Airough his guts !” 

This definition gave universal satisfaction, and the tars returned 
to resume their places. The galley was now filling. 

“ Holloa! Jack Murray, how is it with you, lad ? going to blow a 
cloud } Come alongside here, and spm us a yarn.” 
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“ Oh, I say. Jack, give us that ya»n you were spinning in the 
fore-top, last night, when it struck eight bells." 

“ Well, what was it about > Oh, I remember,—the Hermiony 
(Ilermione), wasn’t it? Well, where did I leave off?" 

“ Oh, never mind, try back ; nothing like heaving a ship off by 
the stern.” ^ 

'‘Well, lure goe*—‘My “vife’s gone on shore; coil awaj' the 
hawser.'” • • 

Jack INIurray was captain of the fore-top, and cou^ spin a good 
yarn. He had begun one the night before, but eight bells struck, 
and down he tumbled to his hammock, promising to finish it the first 
opportunity. His top-mates now claimed the promise, and so he 
settled himself alongside old. Will Gijbbon, stuck bis short pipe, 
commonly called a dliudeen, into one corner of his mouth, and 
commenced:— ' , 

“ Well, lads, you know it was my father as told it me ; he had a 
brother aboartlthe Hermiony at the time o' the mutiny. He was one 
o’ them as was tried by a court-martial and hung for it, poor fellei^! 
The night before, as it might be to-night, he was going to be hung 
to-morrow, he wrote a letter to my father—such a fine letter it was ! 

I think I’ve got it here: no, I haven’t;*but that's neither here nor 
there, but I knows it almost by heart. Well, I’ll tell you w'hat my 
father told me. —Captain Pigott was the skipper, and a taut hand he 
was; there was no pleasing him, do what you would—up early, 
down late ; he was the man to bring a feller to his bearings ; he used 
to say he never slept well without he Rad bowled a dozen fellers off 
with five dozen ; and, by George, hfe seldom slept badly, for he used 
to do that every day of his life. The Hermiony was the smartest 
ship at sea ; nothing could beat her at reefing, furling, shifting masts, 
yards, anything, she never went to leeward. W'hat do yo^ think of 
furling every stitch o' canvas in fifty seconds? Wasn’t that sharp 
work for the eyes—eh, ^ads ?’' 

“I’ve seen that done often,” said old W’ill, “when I was in 
Inclee ; there wms the Boadishier (Boadicea) did it in forty- 

“ Holloa, belay all that; by gum you spin a yarn as long as the 
m.un-top bowline ; but it won’t do ; I’ve doubled the Cape as w’ell 
as you, lad,” returned Jack Murray. 

“Well, well, belay your jaw; goon. Jack, goon,” said half-a- 
dozen top-men, at once. 

“ Well, all this would not do for the skipper; he called them all 
lazy blackguards, and swore he’d give five dozen to the last man off 
the topsail. Now* this w'asn’t fair, ’cause, yofl know, it stands to 
reason somebody must be last: but he didn't care for that. He 
turned the hands up the next night at sunset to reef topsails, and 
ordered the carpenters to rig the gratings,* and the Joeysf to be 
drawn up abaft. Well, there it was all right for flogging. He 
always carried on himself; for lv)wsumdever, he was tyrant, but a 
gg_JlQ^ * be knew the main-brace from the binnacle, 1 can tell 
you, already! So it was—hand alqng the weather-braces—haul taut- 
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reef tackles—let go the bowlines—see haiilyards—let go the top¬ 
gallant sheets—lower away the topsails. ‘ There’s the main-top- 
gallant sheet gone,’ sings out the skipper. And sure enough it 
hadn’t run clear; it got jammed in the sheave of the block on deck, 
and away snapped the siieet like a piece of tinder. ‘ Who was by 
that sheet .^’ said the skipper to the liivst leafte/ant. ‘ wSir,’ says 
niy uncle, who w'as captain of the after-guard. ‘ Very well, you 
blackguard, I’ll teach yon to see the ropes «lear for running.’—‘ It 
W'as clear, Sir,*I assure you.’ ^ You lie, you blackguard ; no reply. 
Sir, I’ll flog you : stand out there. C’aptain of marines, put a sentry 
over the prisoner ; I shall have s,ome more for you directly. IMain- 
top, there.’—‘Sir!’—‘Where’s the captain of the top?’—‘Here, 
Sir.’—‘ Let me know who’s the mah oft the maln-topsail-yard.’— 

‘ They are all in. Sir.’—‘ Yon blackguard, that’s not the (]ncstion 
I asked. Find out who was the hist man, or I’ll Hog you instead ; 
d’ye hear?’—‘Aye, aye, Sir,’ said the captain of the top, who knew 
the captain too well to stand pda\cring him.—‘Forecastle, there!’ 
sings out the skipper.—‘ Sir !’—‘ Let me know the last man oft’ the 
yard.’—‘ Aye, aye, Sir,’ said the second Icaftenant, who was cany- 
ing on for’ard, ‘All in off-tlic yard, Sir.’—‘ ;\fan the haulj ards— 
let go reef-tackles, cluelincs, luintlines—light up in the to]) — hoist 
a\va\ !’ Fp they went to the tune of ‘Lob’s a dying.’—‘Haul 
home the top-:>a]lant sheets!' The main you know had been spliced 
in the twinkling of a hrconi>tick. ‘Hoist away the toji-gallant 
.sails —Xow' send tho>e men fait.’ Aft came the poor fellers, sure 
of a Hogging; for the skipper iiivi'r broke Ins woril when he ])ro- 
inis(’(l to haul a poor feller olf. ‘ Oli, }’oii arc tiie three blackguards, 
are you ? lazy rascals, that disgr.icc my shin : so, you were last in 
reeling topsails ; very well, you shalbbe first next time, or I’ll know 
the rcaso"!? why. Turn the hands up.' Fp they tumbled off the 
lower-deck, swearing it was ab—y .‘•hanie ; jnil thi'., you know, was 
of no Use; growl we may, but go we must: isn’t that bad ?” 

'• Aye, that it is, my bo’; a good growl cases ;i feller’s heart,” said 
old Will, who was a thorough-bred growler. 

” VTll, up they all went, and there were all the (|uarler-tleek 
gentry with tin ir ‘ fore-and-after.N,’ and ‘pig-stickers,’* and tlie skip- 
tier with the Articles of W.ar in his hand. ‘ Xow, you blackguards, 
I 11 teach you to be last oft’the topsail-yard; and you, c.iptain of the 
after-guard, you are the worst of tlie whole. .Strip, .Sir.’—‘Please 

your honour, I was tickler in seeing tbein ’ere-•’—‘ .Silence, you 

blackguard ; strip, «r I’ll start you till you do !’ The boatsw'ain’s 
mate was standing at the larboard side of the gratings, a great 
biv'.wny fellow*, with his sleeves turned up to his clbow's. ‘ .Silence !’ 
said the captain, and you might have heard a pin drop. ‘Quarter- 
inaftter, seize him up.’ The skipper opened the Articles (»f War— 
oft’ went all the ‘ fore-and-afters.’ He read the article for disobe¬ 
dience of orders—on*went the hflts, ‘ IMa.ster-at-arms, count the 
l.ishes. 14,>ats» ain’s male, give him a tlozen for disobedience of 
ordcl•^ ; a.id tlo your duty, or I’ll* cast him off’ and put yon in his 
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place.’ — ‘He’s had a dozen, Sir,’ imported the niasiter-at-arms. 

‘ Another boatswain’s mate!’ cried the captain; and so he went on 
five times, f«ave him five dozen ; and then it was ‘ Cast him off, send 
him at't in the poop, and stop his grog to-day. Now for you lazy 
fellows; strip, Sirs.’—‘Please your honour,’ sa]^s the foretop-man, 
‘I hurried in as fast as I could; somebody must be last.’—‘You 
scoundrel! d(. you atrempt to I'eason with me ? I’ll give you another 
dozen for that.’ And ^ire enough he did, for he‘always kept his 
word in such cases; so he gave the foretop-man six dozen, and the 
other two five dozen each. ‘ And now', my lads, I’ll tell you what 
it is; (!very night I’ll I'eef topsails, and flog the last man off the yard. 
Pipe down.’ Down they went, not to sing or dance, as usual, but to 
pity the poor fellers that wero on the ] 2 oop ; each man thinking he 
might be there to-morrow. They moved off in lots of two and three. 
Some said ‘ Shame!’ others advised a remonstrance through the 
first leaftenant, but nothing could be decided upon. The temper of 
the skipper was too well known to send a round robin, as some pro- 
})os(’d ; and as to s]>eaking to the first luff, they knew he was nearly 
as bad as the captain, and feared him as he did the devil. Nothing 
could be decided but ‘grin and bear it.’ Things w'ent on thus for a 
long time; and, by gum, lads, such fyi’anny as you never seed ; 
brightening shot stancfiions, and a great gun for’ard, besides all the 
tomdi.iwks, boarding-pikes, and pistol-barrels: and thennomess- 
t I'ok's allowed on the lower-d(‘ek jiftcr meals, no chests allowed in 
the ship ; if a poor fellow left his jacket for a minute, away it went; 
the mate of the lowcr-deck throw it *ovcrboard; no putting it into 
the hold, like our master’s mate; clean overboard it went, and then, 
when you mustered without it, there was a bowling off of three 
dozen for leaving it about. 'J^hen, whenever the hands were turned 
up, down went the boatswain and all his mates, and start.^ the poor 
fellers on deck with a piece of three inch ; no matter hovv fast you 
run, you were sure of getting it as you went up tite ladder. Divisions 
of Iianimoeks every morning at four bells (six o’clock) ; sea or har¬ 
bour, the hammock must go through a lash, and have seven turns, 
ends ])()intc(l of lashing, and lanyards. There was no such thing as 
black list; everything was scratch your back first,and then give you 
some oth(>r punishment. One morning some o’ the top-men had been 
overhauling lifts and braces down, when they ])iped ‘Lash up!’ 
They were afi'ard they wouldn’t be in time for divisions, and in their 
hurry they lashed their liammocks rather too large in the middle— 
they would not jjo through the hoop. So there it was again,—four 
dozcii, and walk on the poop for eight hours* with two forty-two 
pound shot at each end of’ the hammock. Something of this sort 
went on happening every day'; the poor fellers were worried out of 
their lives. This work could not last long ; he would have killed 
half his ship’s com})any in six months. They' began to grumble 
among themselves: some talked', of a round j-obin, others ninted at 
force, and the most determined swore rather loudly they would not 
stand such tyranny any longer. ,No notice was taken of all this by 
the oflicTi s ; they were treated as bad, or even worse than before. 
They ucic now all bursting.with rage, goaded,on by the most un- 
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justifiable barbarous conduct^hat could be made use of: they stood 
it as long as men could stand it; they would have been either more 
or less than men had they stood it any longer. Still, though they 
all felt desperate and determined, they had no plans. ]\Iutiny is, 
with a sailor, his la^t resource; and even when driven to the brink 

of this dreadful precipice-you may think the^ fine words are mine, 

but they are not; I recollect they were In the letter to my father-" 

'"Goon; go On, Jack,” said everybody, ^vlio Avere listening with 
the greatest attention. 

" Well, as my uncle said, 'even when driven to the brink of this 
dreadful precipice, he neglects to mature his plans till the last mo¬ 
ment, still hoping something wifi prevent the necessity of his taking 
what is always a fatal leap. ,For, ho\^»ever successful mutineers may 
be at first, they must ultimately be overtaken by the laws of the 
country, or else perish on a foreign soil.’ Well, that’s a part of my 
uncle’s letter that I just remembered. While they were doubting this 
M’ay, they were called upon, as usual, to reef topsails, and rig the 
gratings. There it was—hurrah !—tlte Devil take the hindmost— 
they were all determined they would do their duty well, and not give 
him any just cause of complaint. The topsail was reefed—they 
were laying in off the yard—the last fellow was trying to catch hold 
of the backstay to get into the top before the otliers—he missed 
his hold ! Down he went Hying, and struck his head on the deck, 
and dashed out his brains, just at the captain’s feet! ‘ ’riirow the 
damn’d rascal overboard 1’ said the captain; the men hesitated. 
‘ Throw him overboard immetliately ’—nobody moved. ' IMarincs, 
load your muskets—ram down~])rcsent!—throw that man over¬ 
board.’ Two men came forward, took him up, and threw him over¬ 
board, They were hissed by all that jverc by. ‘ ^Marines, present!' 
said the -captain. All was silence, but the clicking noise of the 
marines cocking their fire-arms. It was done ; and again all was 
silent. ‘ Now,’ said the captain, ‘ the first man that speaks I’ll fire,— 
Where are the last men off the yards.?’ Two came forward— 

' Where’s the other no answer—‘ Where’s the other ?' asked the first 
lieutenant; ‘ Dead, Sir,’ said the boatswain—a lowmoan wentthrough 
all the men. The captain turned to see if the marines were reatly, 
and then said, ‘ O, he’s dead, is he well, I w ill Hog the man that 
w’as next to him. Come forward. Sir ; who is it ?’ Up came the cap¬ 
tain of the top. ‘ O, you were last, were you ? very well—I’ll make you 
set a better example.’—' Please your honour, I wasn’t last, and I was at 
the earing’.—' I don’t care ; strip. Sir; I would have flogged the other 
blackguard, but he’s gone overboard ; so I’ll give you hi.s share.’ 
Well, to cut it short, he gave them five dozen each, as usual, and 
then piped dow n. 

'* It Avas past seven ; they looked at each other, then at the cutlasses 
over the guns—nobody spoke—silence is more dangerous than the 
loudest exclamatiojis. *Eight bells struck; the watch was called, yet 
nobody went to their hammocks. The main-deck was full, some 
sitting on the combing of the hatches, some on the guns. They 
appeared to want nothing but a leader to break out. My uncle was 
a me^^ -mate of poor Tom Browne, who had been killed. They had 
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been shipmates in another ship—they Vere chums throughout—and 
my uncle kept pacing up and down the main-deck, without noticing 
any one, muttering between his teeth ‘ Died—hove overboard like a 
dog—topsail—shame—brother—friend !' and such like broken sen¬ 
tences were now and then heard from him. At last all eyes were 
upon him; he was n fine fellow, six feet high, and strongly made. 
The people, %s he walked up and down the deck, first looked af him, 
then at one another; egch appetfred to pitch uponliim as a leader, 
yet nobody appeared to like to propose it. It was now nearly nine ; 
my uncle looked at the men; he saw their wishes ; his eyes flashed 
fire. ^ lie was my messmate—my brother !’ he cried, and he seized 
a cutlass from a gun. ‘ Follow, lads! lilood for blood !’ Kverv cut- 
Jass was now fjrasped in an instant. Qne rusli brought them to the 
cabin-door. A faint resistance w'as made by the sentry—the poor 
fellow' lost his life in a bad cause. • They passecLon—the captain was 
in bed—he was dragged out. IVIy uncle stood forward ; ‘ Did any 
body hear this man order Tom Urowne to be thrown overboard?’ 
‘ I—I—I,' said a hundred voices at once. ‘ Knough, lads—what do y(*u 
say ? Tom Browne w'as our messmate.’ They all cried, ^ Blood for 
blood !’ and my uncle drew a large clasp knife, and ruf his throat ! 
Before he was dead he was thrown out of his own cabin-window, and 
the men then commenced their work of slaughter on the innocent as 
well as the guilty. All died ! and the men were in possession of the 

ship, and my uncle-- There’s pipe the hammocks down ; I must be 

off, by George !” said Jack’. 

“ O, but I say. Jack, tell us what came of your uncle ?” 

“ I’ll tell you that another nigh*t, lads ; I must go and get my 
hammock down, and after that have a bit of a hop. Has any one 
asked for the fiddler?” ^ 

“ No, no—ask yourself. Jack ; you’re sure to get him."..» 

‘‘ Very well, very w'ell—wait till the hammocks are down,” 

“ But I say. Jack,” said Will Gibbon, Avho appeared to be a good 
deal moved, “you’ll tell us about your uncle ?” 

“ Ah, boy, another night.” 

“ Well, to-morrow ?” 

“ Ay, to-morrow —and away they went to get their hammocks 
down, and I to see them do so, fully determined to hear the sequel 
on the nioiTow—which I did. 
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Wahsaav, in common with all the capitals of Enropv*, possesses an 
immense numbd:r of jiiiblic placw of eveijy description. A short 
time before the day of the frlorious revolution, a new and splendid 
coffee-room was opened in tl»e street, whicli formerly bore the name 
of Napoleon. This place became afterwards the centre of attraction, 
where the youiyi^ and the old, tl'e gay and the thoughtful, the magis¬ 
trate and the soldier, the titjed nobleman and the plebeian risen to 
importance, resorted to join in a joyful song, a mirthful dance, and 
even to form a grave tribunal discoursing on the march of public 
affairs. 

Blit now it was merely noveliy and curiosity which attracted 
c»’owds of votaries into this temple of fashion. It was certainly con¬ 
spicuous by tile splendour of it-s structure, the freshness of its deco¬ 
rations, and chiefly the music performed by all the first players in the 
town. Nor could the gloomy countenances and serntinizing looks of 
the Russian spies, who at that time beset every public entertainment 
in W'arsaw, scare away the idle and the curious from that place of 
enchantment. 

One day I also W’ent thither to pay my tribute of admiration. 
H aving found the room quife full, I jo'^tlcd my way as decently ns 
pos:>ible through the crowd, putting out of order many a lady’s higli- 
blown sleeve, and many a dandy’.'; careful attire, without being able 
to find a single unoccupied seat. At last, to my great delight, I w'as 
able *.: b“sto\v myself in a corner oppo.site to the music-stand. The 
joyful tune of the Mazurka inspired my mind with the gaiety so cha¬ 
racteristic of and peculiar to every l^ole. 

But a .sudden change came over my mind ; I found myself sitting 
at the same table wnth a party of Russian officers. Their loud voices, 
in a language so unpleasant and coarse to a Polish ear, marred all the 
effect of the music. But their insolence surpassed all. One of them 
boasted of his scandalou.s connexion.s with a lady well-known in 
Warsaw for her probity ; another described how he obtained, by 
mean.s of threats and oppression, a large sum of money from some 
landowners of a .southern Polish province ; and a third related 
how, having offended two Polish officers in a party, he not only 
cleared himself, but'c.aused his adversaries to be arrested and publicly 
punished. These foul remarks could not but rouse in my mind 
every feeling of disgust and indignation. Now and then one of the 
party walked from the table to the counter to order a new supply of 
the intoxicating beverage which they drank. He was a lieutenant of 
cuirassers, well-known in War.saw for his bad principles and disho¬ 
nest conduct. He marked these frequent passages by his haughty 
demeanour and affronting observations, in which he neither spared 
sex nor age. Once he went so far as to highly insult a yoqng and 
beautiful lady; she blushed and burst into tears. The barbarian 
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smiled, and thought proper to season flis base conduct by the most 
loathsome language. This was too much; I clasped with a convul¬ 
sive feeling the hand of a man seated at my side. He started, and 
niy hand fell chilled with a deadly terror. I recognized in him 
a noted Russian spy. A per.son at the sanje time quitted his 
place in another corner of the room. I rushed in haste to occupy 
it—to leave diat wh^re I endured all the torments of a silent anti 
stifled rage. I began tp breathe ^gain : on my leOf sat a full-grown 
child, with joyful looks and smiling countenance—on my right, 
a venerable old man, with a lofty brow furrowed by cares, and 
shaded by long silvery hair, the luxury of which expanded over his 
shoulders. * 

My mind was too much excited to .allow me to recover at once 
from the shock I had just received. Wearied with exertion and 
seeking for repose, my ideas gradually quitted the loathsome reali¬ 
ties, and travelled into the visionary world. The music, as if conge¬ 
nial with my moral state, began to play one of those mournful tunes of 
the Ukraine, which no one can listen to without paying the tribute •f 
a tear. But when, in starts from my wandering, I fixed my eyes on 
the venerable old man, he seemed to me to have assumed the figure 
of a hero. His face glowed with a martial air, his silver locks were 
retained by a red Polish cap, and his body attired in the ancient na¬ 
tional dress, girdled by a golden Persian shawl, from which hung down 
a costly karabella. I fancied him one of those confederates of Bar 
who, seeing their country on the edge of a precipice, wished to pre¬ 
vent its ruin by throwing their lives and their fortunes in the chasm. 
I fancied him a follower of Kosciuszko, a hero of Maccijowice, a so¬ 
litary prisoTUT of the dungeons of St. Petersburg, a pining soldier of 
the ungrateful emperor of the ^[i'rench, and, at last, a home-returning, 
worn-out, and disappointed patriot. W’hen my imaginationJww^ited 
itself on the past, I thought of the future; I turned my eyes upon 
the beautiful child, aiul straightway in my mind's eye he became 
a man; his lofty head prepared to don the helmet, and his hand 
ready to grasp the deadly lance of his country. And I was seated there, 
between tlie glorious past and the bright future—changing, uncertain 
—stung and crushed in mind—the very personification of the present, 
with all its torments and its doubts. Rly sight grew dim, and when 
I again began to see clearly, my eyes met those of a young beauty. 
This was she whom the Russian officer had so cruellv insulted. The 
fascinating and melancholy expression of her face w'as in harmony 
with all the hidden workings of her mind. 

“ I am convincetl,” says an intelligent German writer, “ that Eve 
must have been a Pole !” But this heavenly creature appeared to me 
more than those terrestrial shapes, whom beauty has chosen for its 
favourites~and how often for its victims ! I saw in her the Polish 
mother, who brings up her son in the hatred of the eneraic-; of her 
country—sends him when grown up, with a*blessing and a single 
wish, to the deadly struggle with them—nurses and glories in him 
when, maimed and covered with .wounds, he returns again to her 
bosom. The orchestra struck now the first notes of the overture to 
M.M.—No. 102. . 4M 
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Massaniello—forbidden by an express order, but smuggled under 
another denomination into the hearts of its admirers. Who has 
heard and not felt, with every note of this piece of inspiration, the 
sublime introduction—the rushing, thundering, and falling mass of 
notes, as the crush of an avalanche—as the wrongs darted into the 
bosom of Poland—the thrilling wailings of ,the dumb, as those 
of Polish mothers and daughters—and, at last, the mighty march 
of triumph!—Oh! my soul was'in ecstasy—it was drunk with 
delight—Heaven itself was thrown open to my view, and I waited 
the signal of ascension. 

These overstrained thoughts sjubsided, and I resumed my idealism. 
If ever, surely then, I felt the most warmly the truth of Platonic be¬ 
lief-all seemed to me but< a recollection, an awakened and re¬ 
freshened consciousness of the divinity and perfection. 

The scene grew to an endless extent. Every corner became the 
mighty aisle of a temple. Tlie small columns rose to the loftiness of 
stately pillars. The roof expanded itself into the majesty of an high- 
ai'ched vault. 

On a level with me stood thousands of young men with wrath in 
their eyes, helmets on their heads, and uplifted lances in their hands. 
On another side of the temple a crowd of old patriarchal Poles, at¬ 
tired in the national dress, raised their hands to heaven, anti blessed 
the endeavours of the new generation ; while opposite to the warriors 
a long link of women were pointing to them with their eyes and 
their arms the path of honour”. In the back-ground towns, villages, 
and the poor habitations of peasants were burning, and strewing with 
their ruins the green plains around. Farther on, the rich fields and 
their crops were trampled down, and bloody streams ran through the 
whole extent. I called for reality t(> dispel this terrible creation of 
faney".'—i' glared on a pillar, but it did not shrink to its former di¬ 
mension. It reared itself like a column of jiational glory crowned 
with a splendid trophy. All seemed to expect—to pant for a call— 
for a single word — a word like that: "Lkt thkuk be light!" 
The planets of the chaos did not more intensely watch for the call of 
the Almighty, which was to redeem them from the confusion, and 
bid them perform their regular evolutions. 

A single word ! Hark I there is the voice—surely it is that of a 
messenger of God ! 

Suddenly a crash was heard; and at the same time the doors flew 
open with a loud noise, and a Polish officer rushed in amongst us—a 
glittering blade was,in his hand, and he cried out-r— 

“Poles! The houb of revenge has struck! To arms! 
To ARMS !” 

And my wanderings were recalled. All dwindled into reality ; 
but such a reality—beyond the finest visions of imagination ! 

This was the 29th of November. When I threw myself with the 
crowd towards the dobrs, I struck with my foot inadvertently some 
persons apparently thrown down ; I rec^'gnized in them the insolent 
Russian officers, abjectly sueing on their knees for pity to the too 
merciful Poles. 
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Major Lukascnski* stands the foremost among the numberless 
victims of Russian despotism in Poland. He owes this honourable 
distinction not only to the greatness of his views, to the power of his 
exertions, but also to the more than human suffeFings he endured for 
the sacred cause of his country’s independence. The iron hand of 
tyranny strikhig his lofty brow failed to bend it; ^but the collision 
drew forth sparks whicit became a halo of immortality. 

Major L. was known as a distinguished officer in the army of 
Buonaparte. After the downfal of this mighty genius, who so 
cruelly disappointed the hopes of trfie Poles, he returned home to 
share the misfortune of the whole nation, always tyrannized over 
without mercy by its conquerors, and* (more bitter to recollect!) 
betrayed by those for whose cause they spared neither fortune nor 
life. 

A mockery of the ancient kingdom being established by the treaty 
of Vienna, and an army being set on foot, the major obtained a supe¬ 
rior grade in the finest of the new Polish regiments, the Fourth of thfe 
Line. The skill in military evolutions, bravery, and martial appear¬ 
ance marked out this regiment for the particular regard and endear¬ 
ment of the Duke Constantine. But a cherished toy in a tyrant's 
hand is not an enviable object. In consequence of this predilection of 
the Russian satrap, the Fourth of the Line was continually cantoned 
in Warsaw ; almost every day reviewed, and sometimes tired to death, 
to satisfy the whim and the caprice of the duke. The regiment 
shared the love of the duke with Inij monkeys, the rearing of which 
was his tavourite occupation in the moments of leisure. 

In the Russian, and consequently in the Polish army, the soldier 
was not raised from the ranks \i^ merit, but by chance. The Fourth 
of the Line were subjected to the same routine. At every si?P|r\f5s a 
double ration, or a hundred lashes—a quick advancement, or a hard 
prison. One of those, whom the grand-duke cherished particularly, 
was a young officer, whose high accomplishment and fine appearance 
would have prepossessed any one in his favour. IHs ardent mind, 
however, often broke forth and betrayed that, under the flowery 
bonds of favouritism, an iron chain was concealed. In a moment of 
self-dignity he reclaimed his independence. This was a crime 
which death only could wipe away. A court-martial was assembled 
not to hear or to try the accused, but to sign the verdict issued pre¬ 
viously by the grand-duke. Many a name sanctioned already this 
command—the death of the incautious youth was nearly decided ; 
when one of the court rose and exclaimed—" I will not sign, for if 
I am a judge, I have the right—nay, the sacred duty, to do justice; if 
not, why ask for my signature 

This conscientious judge was Major Lukasinski. The life of the 
youth was spared; but the wrath of the disappointed tyrant fell 
upon the independent judge. He was dismiss&d from active service 


• Some time since we gave a sketch of this distinguished officer; but this ac¬ 
count is so much more graphic and ciriumstantial than the former, that we have 
no hesitation iii inserting it. 
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and removed to a town, where the military police watched over 
every step of the prisoner. Ever since the beftinning of the Russian 
dominion in Poland, the thoughts of the major were all occupied 
with the means of liberating his country from the worst of all bon¬ 
dages. This new injustice prompted only his mind to action. He 
organized a vast and secret association, which was to recal Poland to 
its fdVnier glory. An accident betrays his views and his actions. 
Thousands certamly must expiate tlie crime. * No ; he alone suffers; 
for nothing, neither threats nor promises of liberty, can induce him 
to betray liis associates. 

In a dreary and poisonous dungeon of a fortress the patriot bore 
the penalty of his love for liberty. The damp and heavy air of it 
would have smothered any light but that of his spirit, which 
shone like the lamp in a Roman grave, borrowing its life, its dura¬ 
bility, from the very compression^ in w'hich it lingers. JMisfortune 
and indiscretion have peopled the walls of the dungeon with his 
friends, his associates. The barbarians loaded with irons their feei; 
they chained them to the w^et and cold columns of the prison. You 
w'ould have seen, however, on the brow of every martyr the former 
pride—on the countenance,r the stamp of saint-like dignity ; and 
when, for an additional torture, they were ginlletl w'ith an iron bar, 
to which a heavy bullet was suspended—their bodies bent, but their 
souls rose yet prouder and higher towards Heaven. Brute and 
lifeless matter is called to existence in the hands of a genius. The 
heavy chain which loads the iyind of a ])atriot may prove the weapon 
of his revenge. Thus the mu^c of the irons, the rollings of the 
bullets, served to the Polish martyrs as a medium of understanding ; 
and w'hen the hour of trial came, no one contradicted another, and 
the ruthless investigator lost the tljread of the plot. The despot 
oiig^*ii,~t^ tremble when the irons of his hondsmen bc^in to speak. 
The hour will come, when this voice shall bp .is thunder in his c.ir. 
He shall find the whole nation united and rise like a single man—he 
united them himself —he linked them with a chain ! 

Success taught the leader of the prisoners to form a bolder design. 
He thought of the liberty of his country. At an appointed day and 
hour they were to render themselves masters of the fortress, and to 
kindle there a focus of the national revolution. 

Again an accident frustrated this bold scheme. From this time 
JHajor L. disappeared from the world. 

No wonder ! many a Pole vanished in the same mysterious manner. 
How many fathers Ayere torn from their families, and died even with¬ 
out the consolation that the world will know their secret martyrdom! 
How many a time a lover went out gay and joyful, for he was to 
lead his briiie to the altar, but never reached the hour of bliss which 
appeared to him so near! 

Seven o'clock of the 29th of November has struck. 

The city of Warsalv, polluted with .so many atrocities of the Rus¬ 
sians, has seen their defeat—has witnessed how a handful of patriots 
drove from its precincts an army «f ten thousand soldiers. 

The astonished enemy flocks round the skirts of the town, like the 
vulture near a caged prey. A ring of spreading flames encircles it 
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and separates the frightened Russians from the Poles intoxicated 
with success. It is mercy and humanity which lighted those lines of 
flames to stop the bloodshed which the darkness of the night might 
have rendered unperceived. 

There, like “ a scorpion girt by fire," stands %. handful of heroes. 
They cross the line of fire. A detachment enters a street in flames ; 
this is a company of tne “ Fourth of the Line." On, pn they pusTi for¬ 
ward, till they percei^^ the glittering arms of the enemy. Their 
anxious looks betray that no design to fight with the Russians 
brings them thither. While one part of the company engages in a 
feigned fight, another stops behind gat a lonely and deserted house. 
They enter there with hurried but light steps, as if some higher 
power commanded their respect. Atl>nce they raise a tremendous 
shout—then every breast stops the breath, and every man listens in 
silence. One might have said it \'Cas a shout of victory,—a prayer of 
liberty stopped suddenly, that Heaven might respond “ Amen!" 
Again the walls are shaken by a tremendous peal of voices—again a 
sudden silence ensues. The despairing soldiers began then to tfy 
every inch of the floor, as if they wanted to make the earth yawn. 
They fling with rage their bayonets across the mouldering stones of 
the walls and the planks of the roof. Their maddening looks show 
tliat they have not succeeded. Again and again they try, till an 
order results them from the place. One moment longer, and they 
would have been cut off from the centre of the town. 

The Russians, formerly so bold and^nsulting, shrink now from the 
contest with those few men who dyred to cry out once more Po¬ 
land is not yet lost.” The signal of retreat is given to their whole 
ui-my. Have those who during fifteen years revelled at the table of 
prostrate Poland, nothing to s^ve from the feast ? Their baggage, 
their arms, they may leave behind; but will they aban'tWirtheir 
children, their wives, J;o the mercy of the victor, too long tried to 
know how unprofitable this virtue is } Will they make no effort to 
rescue those officers, those generals, whom the revolution found in 
their splendid apartments decorated with the spoils of the tyrannized 
country, amidst a crowd of debauchees courting the smiles of hired 
paramours, with the cup of revelry in one hand, and with playing 
cards in the other—one single turn of which disposed of enormous 
sums wrung out of the hands of the impoverished Poles ? And he, the 
great master, the great wire-drawer of the shameful game of fifteen 
years, has he, in the hour of danger, forgotten all his treasures, his 
Turkish drummers, and drilled monkeys ? Does*nothis palace contain 
secrets, at the disclosure of which the world may cover Russia with 
eternal shame ; the machinery of his infernal police ; the plan of the 
expedition against France ; the list of those murdered secretly at his 
command ? No, neither he nor his satellites see now any thing but 
their own danger. 

Rut look ! an aid-de-camp arrives at full speed to one of the regi¬ 
ments. They halt, and returning towards the town, enter the street 
which the Poles left a short time*before. The same house searched 
so carefully by the patriots, arrests now the steps of the Russians. 
This is, then, the place where the most precious, the only thing is 
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hidden, for the rescue of which the grand-duke ventures to send his 
best regiment. A platoon is ordered to enter the house—then the 
aide-de-camp steps in—tliis sorcerer, who was to reveal the great 
mystery, and produce by a stroke of his wand the hidden “jewel of 
Yamshied.” 

And in fact the officer applied the edge of his sword to one of the 
clefts* of the old wainscot, and in a moment'a trap'opened in the 
floor; the vigorous efforts of ten Soldiers cruld scarcely lift up tlie 
falling board. Under it some steps descended leading to a narrow 
passage. The officer shouted, Lukasinski ! but no voice answered to 
the call. He then took a torch, ^md with some of his men descended 
the steps. 

“ At the end of the passage,” says a faithful recorder of that hor¬ 
rible scene, “ they observed two doors numbered. Door No. 1 
being forced open was found to be a damp and noxious vault, which 
admitted no light except a sickly ray through a small and lofty 
aperture. Here an appalling spectacle presented itself; a corpse lay 
extended on the ground ; it was miserably lean and emaciated, and 
the face was so hideous as not to be itlentilied ; worms were creeping 
out of the nostrils and ears ; niorsels of flesh were between tlie teeth ; 
the hands were dreadfully lacerated—tlie prisoner had t/ied of hiin- 


Dead ! but how much more fortunate than the tenant of the second 


cell—the companion of his torments—and now the living counterpart 
of his corpse. 

The officer having opened ^he door No. 2, found a narrow cell 
like a coffin, and in it a man, or r’ather a skeleton dressed in moulded 


rags, standing without motion, without any sign of life. The pale¬ 
ness of his face was heightened by^a Jong black beard and long 
tres cw 'tr ’ tAJiair; his chained hands were raised to heaven. The Rus¬ 


sian even shuddered at the sight of a standing corp.se, for the narrow¬ 
ness of the place kept it erect. Soon the fresh air and the shaking 
of the officer l)egan to reanimate the w'retched victim. Look ! a 
sudden smile brightens his countenance. He awakes as from a 


trance—-'Liberty ! dear liberty ! glory to Poland !" cried lie out, as 
he opened his eyes. 

“ Liberty ! you shall have liberty!” answered the Tartar, with a 
hellish smile, ordering the Polish major to be draw-n out of the cave 
by the chains, with w hich he was loaded ; and striking him with his 
sword, he had him dragged towards the head-quarters of the grand- 
dukc, 

A few days afterwards the Russian army was in full retreat to- 
w'ards the frontiers of the kingdom. The generous Poles suffered 
ten thousand soldiers to escape, who returned in the sequel to crush 
their liberty. They even appointed commissioners to provide for the 
retreating army. The poor peasant, the long sufferer under Russian 
atrocity, saw the last morsel of the coarse bread dashed away from 
his mouth to feed with it the vanquished tyrants. But w hen this 
army was well fed, well warmed, apd returned unmolested to Russia 
—there was one who did not partake of those benefits. He was 
dressed like a criminal, chained to a cannon, and following it bare- 
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foot through the ices and snows of the Polish December. After a few 
days of continued march, he became quite exhausted ; he lay motion¬ 
less on the ground. Then, and then only, it was permitted to some 
poor peasants to take him to their hovel. The peasants succeeded 
slowly to reanimate the benumbed body of the ptisoner. When they 
undressed him, they found on his sunken breast a Polish cross of 
honour and a little bag with his natal earth. At fhe same time he 
opened his eyes, and se^ng the astonishment of the persons standing 
around his bed, he uttered, “ Could you recognize under this garb 
a Polish officer, who-” Here he was interrupted by the en¬ 

trance of an officer, who placed on laim again the handcuffs and the 
chains. Some minutes afterwards the cannon dragged the victim 
farther towards Siberia. On these nuiUerous and well-fought fields, 
when the Fourth ofthe Line immortalized themselves in their country’s 
annals, many a soldier of this regirfient, in lowering his bayonet to the 
deadly charge, and storming the lines of the Muscovite, steeled his 
heart with the recollections of the sufferings of his revered, his heroic 
Officer, who lived and died for Poland. " 


STANZAS. 




I, 


SoRROw’l hard to bear 
In autumnal time, 
But far worse to feel 
In summer's prime. 


II. 

The heart’s then prepar'd 
For sadness and grief, 

When the wind’s whirling 
About the brown leaf. 

III. 

• 

Sorrow's heaviest 
When nature is gay, 

And the birds' spring-songs 
Chase winter away. 

W. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON THE LATE F. J. TALMA. 


The stage has ever exercised a powerful influence over the man¬ 
ners, 'feelings, a;id character of a people, and, iVleft fr& and uncon¬ 
strained, must ever form the strongest incei'itive to high aspirings, 
noble daring, and lofty, virtuous sentiment. In proportion as this 
idea has been prevalent with its rulers, has the drama of a nation 
influenced the national opinion }. and in such ratio has that people 
been renowned for the cultivation of, and excellence in, the arts 
conducive to its improvement, and, consequently, to its happiness. 
The professors of this mightiest, “ youngest of the sister arts,” have 
accordingly, wherever they have attained to anything like excellence 
in its practice, been admired and courted alike by the accom¬ 
plished and the illiterate, the high and the low ; all ranks have 
acknowledged, and paid homage to, the master-mind that has been 
able to portray, in their every variation, the feelings and the pas¬ 
sions of our varying, subtle, yet powerful nature. 

The death of Garrick was said to have eclipsed the gaiety of a 
nation. All Paris mourned the loss of Talma—of him who, for 
nearly forty years, had been the pride and glory of their stage—the 
representative of heroes. He had roused the warm and generous 
feelings of the young, and deterred them, by his powerful delinea¬ 
tions of crime, from its dark an^l fatal paths—the old had had their 
young remembrances refreshed at the fountain of his genius, w'ho 
was at once the representative and the associate of heroes, of states¬ 
men, and of kings. 4 

IVantis Joseph Talma was born at Paris, on the 15th of January^ 
1763j his earlier years were passed in Englj^nd, at which time his 
father practised as a dentist in London. Here young Talma remained, 
till he had completed his ninth year, when he returned to Paris ; and 
where he was put to a school in the Jardin du Roi, on the spot where 
afterwards stood the house inhabited by the celebrated naturalist, 
Buffon. It was customary at this school, at the annual distribution 
of the prizes, for the scholars to give recitations, and even, occa¬ 
sionally, to represent theatrical pieces. On one of these occasions, 
young Talma was entrusted with a part requiring both pathos and 
energy. His features, even at this early age, were expressive and 
marked ; his figure«iwas pleasing, and his action jjnd manner gene¬ 
rally were graceful. He was listened to with the attention such 
attributes command, on an occasion so natural/^ interesting, from an 
audience composed principally of the relations and friends of the 
young Roscius. Talma was acquitting himself most satisfactorily, 
when, coining to a particular passage, deeply descriptive of the feel¬ 
ings of the person he was representing, he was perceived suddenly 
to falter in his speech, his knees tottered beneath him, his counte¬ 
nance expressed the strongest marks of sorrow, and, bursting into a 
flood of tears, he fell fainting upon the floor. The passage that had 
so powerfully affected him was descriptive of the death of a friend. 
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who h.ul been condeinnecl by hi.s own father, and so entirely had he 
itientified himself with his original, that, gifted as he was, or, it may 
almost be said, tortured, with that nervous excitability of tempera¬ 
ment (without which, however, nothing great in the arts can ever 


be attained), his feelings, too powerful for hi.s youthful frame, had 
overcome him in the way we have described—and to this constitu¬ 
tional conformation,' developed by severe study, .was it that he 
afterwards owed his splendid triumphs upon the French stage. 
When his school-days” were over, he returned to England, where 
he did not neglect the opportunities that presented themselves of 
forming his judgment, and of impioving his taste, in all that bad 
relation to his favourite art. John Mounet, formerly manager of the 
Opera Coniique, had endeavoured, without success, to establish a 
French theatre in London.' The fashionable coteries at the west end 


of the town were much in favour oT this scheme, but, by some means 
or other, it could not be effected, at least to the extent and after the 
plan contemplated. To n)ake up, in some degree, for this disap¬ 
pointment, little French pieces were gotten up at the pi'ivate houses 
of several of the nobility, and performed by the younger branches of 
French families, at that time resident* in the English metropolis. 
Young Talma stood prominently forward on these occasions; and so 
successfully did he acquit himself in the parts entrusted to him, 
that he was earnesly solicited, by several persons of high rank and 
influence, to make an attempt at the Theatre Royal Drury-lane—his 
acquaintance with, and proficiency in, 'the English language justify¬ 
ing such a trial of his powers—and so much weight had these entrea¬ 
ties with him, that it was at this time doubtful whether he, who in 
I’rance equalled, if he did not surpass, Lekain, was not destined to 
console England, and to wipe iiway her teai’s, for the loss of her fa¬ 
vourite Garrick ; but the French stage was the destined scene of his 
triumphs. 

lie now, a second time, quitted the shdres of England, and, return¬ 
ing to Paris, commenced the practice of his father's profession, which 
he continued to follow for about the space of eighteen months. lie 
had opportunities, during this period, of seeing Mole, Mademoiselle 
Sainval the younger, and all the distinguished artists at that time on 
the Parisian stage. Mademoiselle Sainval endeavoured to dissuade 
him from his intention of becoming an actor, and fortunate may it 
be accounted for his own fame, and the advancement of the arts in 
general, but more particularly so of his own especial one, that sl.e 
did not succeed in-her endeavours. The success*he met with in his 


performance of Orestes, in Iphigenie en Tauride," fixed his, till 
then, wavering resolves, and determined him thenceforward to 
embrace the profession of the stage, and to become an actor. With 
the view of forwarding this, the darling object of his ambition, he 
entered himself at the school for declamationj established in 17fi0, 
and in which Mole, Dugazon, and Fleury were, at that time, pro¬ 
fessors. The advice and instructions of these talented artists were 


not, it may well be inferred, throA^n away upon their distinguished 
pupil, who, under their tuition and guidance, made, on the 21st of 
November, 1787 j his debut, and thus commenced a career, which he 
M.M.-tNo. 102. • 4N 
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afterwards rendered so brilliant; and in which, by hard application 
and unwearied devotion to its object, he attained the highest excel¬ 
lence—where excellence is less often attained than in the pursuit of 
any of its sister handmaids. If the “new actor” on this occasion flid 
not achieve a complete triumph, his debut was, at least, not only 
successful, but highly encouraging, and giving jnuch of that promise 
which he afterwards so entirely realized. lie followed this up with 
increasing success by the performance of vlirious other characters, 
during the two years preceding that revolution which gave a new 
character to the whole face of Europe. 

Talma, though but an humble associate of the old Comcdic Fran- 
9 aise, employetl the leisure imposed upon him by tlie aristocratical 
routine of theatrical managehient, in pursuing those studies bearing 
upon, and connected with, his own particular art. He sedulously 
applied himself to the study of history, and, encouraged by the 
example of David, who restored the classic character of the French 
school of painting, he first began to ajiply those principles of reform 
in dramatic costume, Avhich his predecessors had either entirely ne¬ 
glected, or had touched with a too gentle hand. To the reform but 
just commenced by Lekain, Talma, ere he left ofl' liis good work, put 
the finishing stroke, as in England what Garrick began Kemble ge¬ 
nerally concluded, and in his own person thoroughly perfected. Talma 
commenced this course of reform in costume in the early part of the 
year I 7 IIO, on the enactment of the tragedy of Brutus, in which he had 
to personate a minor character, and in which he appeared habited, for 
the first time, in the true Roman toga, and in all the strict correctne.s.s 
of the ancient costume ; and, though the character was short, and in 
itself unimportant, he achieved, in sonie degree, a triumph over old 
prej^\i£j[jges and long-established customs, founded as they were on 
ignorance and error. Talma’s noviciate was just completed wlien 
Chenier presented his tragedy of Charles IX. to the Conu'dic Fran- 
(jaise. The part of Charles he, of course, offered to Saintphal, the 
then leading tragedian ; but he, preferring that of the King of 
Navarre, the character of Charles was entrusted to Talma. This 
was on the 4th of November, 1789^ upon w'hich occasion this great 
tragedian laid the corner-stone of his after-reputation and professional 
fame. The skill he displayed inportraying the weakness, hypocrisy 
and cruelty, which formed the frightful mixture of Charles’s cha¬ 
racter— the exactness of his costume—and, above all, the force and 
power he gave to the melo-dramalic portion of the character, with 
no faults but such as were attributable to youth and inexperience, 
gained him the highest applause, and produced an impression upon 
the minds of the audience, which was not easily to be effaced. 

The success of Charles IX. was complete. Talma soon gave a 
fresh proof of the peculiar talent he possessed in seizing upon the 
style and expression ^f countenance of the persons he represented, in 
his personation of J. J. Rousseau, in a little piece, intended to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of the taking of the Bastile. The Baron de 
Gricum, speaking of Talma, on ^his occasion, says, “ that much as 
he resembled the portraits we have of Charles IX., he seemed to have 
carried this peculiar faculty of his art*.still higher, in the representa- 
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tion he <rave of Rousseau—it was the “ Philosopher of Geneva" him¬ 
self. The actor might almost have set as the original of the portraits 
we Iiave of him, so exact was the similitude. Owing to a dispute 
among tlie actors themselves, which deprived the public of Talma’s 
service.^ in this part for a while, the tragedy ftf Charles IX. was 
shelved till tlje general voice re-called the young actor to the station 
he was so well qualified to fill.. He had now seceded from the 
Theatre du Faubourg, ^t. Germain, to that of the Rue de Richelieu. 
Chenier, who had warmly espoused the cause of Talma in these 
internal brawls, again entrusted him with the principal character in 
his tragedy of Henry VHI., which ^#as represented for the first time 
on the 2d of May, 171^1, at the Rue de Richelieu, and it has ever 
since maintained the station on the bdhrds it then acquired. Rut, 
although the public voice rewarded our aspirant’s efforts with the 
most unconstrained applause, yet there were not wanted critics 
severe enough to censure, what iln’i) termed, his faults, and to scan 
even his beauties with no lenient tongue. But the public welcome 
consoled him for the ungenerous attacks of private enemies; and Ife 
pursued, with a firm and steady step, the path he had thus success¬ 
fully entered upon. • 

The characters in which he now shone most were such as required 
the expression of tlie deeper feelings and more violent passions of the 
human breast; though he threw light upon whatever he undertook. 

Nihil tetigit, (piod non ornavit.” But in Brutus, in the death of 
Ciesar, in the triigedies of Arnault, and especially in the translations 
of Sluikspeare by Ducis he left all eompetition far behind. Till the 
retirement of Larive, he conqdied with the established custom of the 
theatre, in performing cometly in conjunction with tragedy ; and 
herein he displayed no small portion of comic humour. It w ould 
exceed our limits to follow this great actor through those several 
characters which his gsnius made his own. Talma displayed, in his 
portraiture of Roman dignity and pride, a striking knowledge of 
human nature, and of the peculiarities of the Roman character ; it 
seemed that he brought, as it were, in actual review before the 
spectator’s eye the portraits of the persons he represented ; and that 
he looked, talked and moved as they themselves might be supposed 
to have done, rmder similar circumstances and in similar situations. 
But of all the characters of Shakspeare made kntnvn to the French 
nation through the medium of the translations of Ducis, the master¬ 
piece of Talma's acting was Hamlet. On the French sUige, the 
ghost of Hamlet’!? father is not actually seen, but raised by and in 
the imagination of the actor. The expression of his finely-marked 
countenance told you, at this juncture, more forcibly than even the 
eloquence of his lips or the energy of his action, of the phantom 
which affrighted him. When, in the midst of his calm and melan¬ 
choly musings, his father’s spectre rises before him, he followetl with 
his eyes all the imagined movements of the vision he had conjured 
up, the spectator was so strongly enchained by the delusion, that 
sjicll-bound, he no longer doubted the reality of that which was the 
mere coining of the actor’s excited imagination. When, too, Hamlet, 
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in the third act is alone upon the stage, ruminating that inspired so¬ 
liloquy—“ To be, or not to be,” when he comes to the lines 
“ La mort, c’est le soinmeil.—C’cgt un reveil peut-etre, 

Peut-etre ! —Ah ! c’est le mot qui glace, epouvante, 

L' hotumc, afu bord du cercueih par le doute arrcte; 

Devant ce vastc abime il se jette en arriere 
Ressaisit I'existence et s’attache a la terre*— ' 

Talma stood motionless, or, if he made aify movement, ’twas but 
first to raise his head slightly towards heaven, and then to turn again 
down to earth, as if to questien them as to the nature of death. lie 
was wholly absorbed in meditaflion : there he stood, a single man in 
the midst of thousands hushed in silence, ruminating on the after-fate 
of mortality— * 

“ To be, or not to be.” 

In the scene wherein Hamlet conjures his mother, over the urn 
which encloses the ashes of her husband, to confess that she had no 
part in his death, a guilty conscience displays the troubled secret of 
her soul; and when, after entreaties on one side, and dreadful hesi¬ 
tations and misgivings on the other, she at length discloses the fatal 
truth, Hamlet draws the dagger which, by paternal command, he is 
about to plunge into the breast of her who, with all her load of guilt 
and crime, is still his mother!—the trial becomes too much for filial 
feeling and filial pity, though enlisted in the cause and urged on by 
the command of a dead father; and he suddenly turns from the ap¬ 
palling deed to his father's shade, and implores it, in the deepest ac¬ 
cents of grief, to revoke the dreadful sentence ; then, throwing him¬ 
self at his mother’s feet, he falls extended before her, giving vent to 
his agonized feelings in these words:— 

- —“ Votre crime est horrible, execrable, odieux; 

Mais il u’est pas plus grand qxie la bonte des cieux.” 

The transition from the expression of horror conveyed in the first, 
to the calm resignation and hope implied in the second line, can only 
have been thoroughly felt in the action and utterance of Talma. 

His enemies, however, now (1794) renewed the disgraceful attacks 
with Avhich they had some time previously assailed him, on the un¬ 
just grounds of his being a jacobin and a revolutionary partizan ; 
and, on the 1st of February of this year, when he enacted the part 
of Nero, no sooner had he appeared upon the scene than, instead of 
being, as usual, hailed with hearty cheers, he was assailed with hiss¬ 
ings and hootings, ^nd every demonstration of displeasure, by an 
infuriated audience. Talma, indignant at this unmerited treatment, 
stepped forward; and, in a tone in which manly firmness and wounded 
feeling were mingled, silenced his reckless accusers with these few 
but emphatic words :—“ Fellow-citizens, I am now, and I shall ever 
continue to be, the ardent lover of freedom; but I have ever held 
crime and bloodshed jn the utmost detestation and horror. The 
reign of terror has cost me more tears than I shall ever choose to tell 
you of. All my friends arc dead—^pon the scaffold!” But, although 
the envious tongue of detraction was silenced for the moment, his 
success had roused too much opposition to be so easily put down. 
Some among his detractors, more base than the rest, had. set afloat 
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the report that Talma had been one among the persecutors of the 
French actors who had been arrested and thrown into the prisons of 
the Luxembourg ; Larive and Mademoiselle Contat advocated his 
cause on this occasion so successfully, as effectually to destroy these 
unfounded malicious reports, the shame of which*reflected back upon 
their authors.^ * 

The intimacy that ^ok placa about this time »(1705) between 
Buonaparte and Talma, gave rise to much absurd rumour ; among 
others w'as one, that Napoleon took lessons from the great actor as 
to his deportment and demeanour on state occasions. Talma let 
slip no opportunity of contradicting ^such reports, even after the fall 
and death of his royal associate, when less generous spirits, who had 
been raised to weUlth and honours on tlie shoulders of this political 
colossus, joined in the general cry against him; but the intimacy 
that existed between these extraordinary men lived on through 
good and through bad report." On Napoleon’s being proclaimed 
emperor. Talma thought it but fit in him to discontinue his accus¬ 
tomed morning visit. Napoleon, observing this, sent for him on tfie 
very clay upon which the public authorities were to congratulate him 
on his elevation to the throne; and he vfras ever after to be found at 


the break fast-table of the e^mperor. In the year 1808, in conjunc¬ 
tion with the performers of the Comedie Fran 9 aise he performed, 
Napoleon expressed it, before a parterre of kings. This was at 
Krfurt. But, to return to the Theatre Fran^ais. Encouraged by 
his brilliant success. Talma strenuously*Set about restoring the honours 
of the ancient classic drama, which had been almost totally laid aside 
for the works of modern dramatists. He did not, how^ever, escape 
the critic’s lash for what they termed an innovation; but his ardour 
and perseverance were not to hfe daunted by any obstacles, Jiowever 
discouraging, when his end was the attainment of perfection in the 
mighty art he devotedly loved. He thoroughly understood the sim¬ 
plicity of the true drama, aided by the development of the feelings 
and passions of the human breast, in which the interest must be sus¬ 
tained and kept alive, without any other artificial resources than 
those derived from the poetry of the author and the eloquence of the 
actor. An anecdote is related of Talma, which sets in a powerful 
light the spell in which he held his audience, whom he kept so fast 
bound in the delusion of the scene, as to make them Jeel it reality. 
He was playing Hamlet in one of the provincial theatres: at the 
moment when he was about to plunge the dagger into the guilty 
breast of his mother, a piercing cry, instantly Tollowed by a great 


commotion, was heard issuing from a box near the stage. A veteran 
officer of tried courage, who had again and again distinguished him¬ 
self in the field, had had his nervous system so intensely wrought 
upon by the powerful acting of Talma, that his frame could no 
longer sustain itself against the force of its inwpd workings, and ut¬ 
tering a cry, he had fallen in a fainting fit from his seat. He was 
immediately carried out; when, after the lapse of some minutes, 
coining to himself, still under the* effects of the nervous excitement 
of the scene, he anxiously asked if he had killed Ins mother ! 

The writer of this article himself witnessed the power of dramatic 
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illusion even upon a child, and that cliild only about four years of 
age. The anecdote about to be related occurred at the Birmingham 
theatre, during the performance of the popular spectacle of “ Peter 
Wilkins.” The child was standirig up, holding by the orchestra rail¬ 
ing, when Phelhn ‘(the Irishman) comes in, in almost breathless 
haste, in search of the wild man (who had just passed across the 
stage), and says. “ Now, I wonder.which wj^ tluit hairy divil went!” 
The child, with feelings so powerfully wrought upon as to be un¬ 
conscious of anything but the desire of aiding in the capture of the 
wild creature, instantly exclaimed (at the same time pointing Avith 
its little outstretched arm and extended forefinger!, “ That way, he’s 
just gone that way !" So instantaneous and so poAverful was the 
appeal to every breast, that even the iron “gods” of Birmingham 
felt, and answered it with hearty cheers. Such is dramatic illusion, 
and such were the vivid feelings of this intelligent child! 

In the early part of the year 1817, Talma paid a visit to England, 
and gave two soirees dramatiques at the Opera-house, assisted by 
IMademoiselle Georges and IVI. JMainvielle. These were Avell attended 
by the middling and higher ranks of society, eager to witness, 
though unaided by scenic effect, the exertions of the Roscius of the 
French stage. The applauses and reception he met with, in private 
as in public, gave him unmingled gratification. He rencAved, at this 
time. Ins acquaintance Avith John Kemble, Avho, like himself, Inul 
done so much to reform the costume ot' the stage, and to bring to 
perfection the art he hail so Wghly adorned, and of Avhose last per¬ 
formances on the stage he was now a Avitness. He was present, too, 
at the dinner given to him on his retirement from a stage of which, 
for the space of between thirty and forty years, he had been the or- 
nament^and pride. On this occasiontTalma’s health was drunk; and 
the accomplished and noble president, Lord Holland, in proposi)ig 
it, highly complimented the French tragedians, and the Theatre 
Franoais: to this he replied in a speech delivered in the English 
language. 

Talma had now long remained confessedly without a rival on his oAvn 
stage, when “ I witnessed,” says the author of one of his Memoires, 
“ his last appearance in the character of the ill-fated Charles VI. The 
seeds of his fatal disease were already sown within him. On be¬ 
holding the old monarch, Avorn down by sufferings and misfortune, re¬ 
covering for a moment his reason before resigning it and life together, 
I could not but call to mind the age of the actor, nor conceal from 
myself the existence? of that malady which was visibly wearing him fast 
away; though he displayed upon the scene all the energy and depth 
of feeling which distinguished his acting in his best and youngest 
days. I felt as if I had been witnessing the last efforts of the " dying 
gladiator.’ I saw Talma after this, but never again upon the stage. 
"His scenic hour’ was "for ever past,’ "and the valued plaudits’ 
which that night rung upon his ear ‘ were his last.’ ” 

from this time his complaint made such rapid progress as soon to 
convince his friends that his mas'ter-pieccs must live thenceforward 
only in their yet warm remembr.incos; though they .still cheri.shcd 
the delusive hope that he might recover so far as to bless and enliven 
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with his presence and liis converse tlic social hearth; but these fond 
Iiopes were too soon and too fatally blighted ; for on the IDth Octolier, 
1{J2(), after having taken an affectionate and affecting leave of a few 
of his most intimate friends, and, last of all, of his two sons, in un¬ 
disturbed tranquillity this amiable man and great artiste breatlied 
his last breath. Thus ended his illustrious career ! Good in jirivate 
as he was grekt in public life, the surest, best testimony of his tvovtli 
and the estimation in wlfich he was held when living, were the tears 
of many a mourning friend over his grave: that soul-felt sorrow 
showing itself more in the looks than in the words of those who had 
stood by his side on the classic boards, through many a year of his 
glories and his triumphs, to whom he had ever been ready to lend 
the aid of his experience and matured judgment when they required 
it, and whose strong right -arm was ever held out to encourage and 
to assist the timid and the wavering. Not seldom, too, has his advice 
been influential in deterring tliose by nature and by education unfit 
to endure the hard privations too often attendant upon the young 
actor’s early life, from its difficult and uncertain paths. • 

Talma, in many points, resembled our own unrivalled Kemble; 
like him he was beloved in private, as ui public admired; like him, 
character gave weight to genius, while genius conferred brilliancy 
on character ; like him, too, the scholar and the accomplished gen¬ 
tleman, he brought in the aid of the sister-arts in reform of the 
costume, and in bringing out, as it were, in mid-day splendour, the 
imposing grandeur and bright glories qf the classic stage ; and, like 
him, his name will long be associatcjl in the mind of every lover of 
the arts, and, indeed, in that of every intelligent being who ever 
witnessed their labours, or v/ho ever pored, delighted, over the writ¬ 
ten testimony of their effect; ttcir names will, with such, be asso¬ 
ciated with the purest and most soul-exalting moments of their liv'es; 
and, however brilliant the galaxy of dramatic talent into which they 
may find themselves thrown at an after-period, they will still look 
back with grateful recollection to these polar stars of dramatic 
grandeur and scenic excellence, and recal to mind, with feelings too 
deep for utterance, the delights they have afforded them, and the 
“ instruction wherewith they have instructed them,” full “ many .a 
time and oft,” “ e’en from their boyish days.” 

The poet, the painter, the sculptor, the musician, all leave some¬ 
thing to attest their excellence in their sever^d arts—but the “ mighty 
actor” must trust his after-fame to the pen of his biographer; and 
fortunate for him sliall it be if he meet with one sufficiently generous 
to feel, and sufficiently skilful to describe, the workings of his master¬ 
mind when engaged in depicting, as they rise in rapid succession, 
the feelings, the passions, the w'eaknesses, and the strength of 
])uraanity ! 





A CHAPTER ON SIMILES. 


TuEiiE is a simile in Virgil, so remarkably ?pposite'<ind beautiful, 
that I wonder it has escaj)ed tho notice the commentators. It 
occurs in the description of the boat-race, instituted, with other festi¬ 
vities, in honour of Anchises. The crew of the victorious barge, 
within sight of the goal, having distanced their competitors, siispend 
their oars, and leave the boat propelled by the previous impulse, to 
gl’de majestically to the goal. The motion of the boat under these 
circumstances is compared to that of a bird, which, after a rapid 
flight, suspends the action of its wings, and sweeps apparently without 
an effort, through the yielding air:— 

" llailit iter liquidum—cclcrcs neque demovet alas.” 

There is a wonderful exactness and beauty in this illustration. It 
possesses also an advantage (of which I shall afterwards discourse) 
in being conversant with an object familiar to every one’s experience. 

The language of poetry is essentially made up of similes. If, as it 
has been pretended, the mind is possessed of two sets of faculties— 
one for finding resemblances, the other for detecting differences — 
poetry is peculiarly the employment of the first. The art of poetry, 
in so far as it is an art, may be called the art of finding resemblances. 
Hence the extensive use of the ‘simile. For what are one half the 
epithets in which poets do so delight, but indirect similes ? To talk 
of the “ rosy morn,” what is it but to compare the tints of the 
moiyiing to the colours of the rose ? ^To say the “ moonbeam sleeps,” 
what is this but to liken the moonlight to a person taking his repose ? 
To speak of “ melancholy boughs,” what is this but to compare a tree 
to some bilious human subject } To talk of the “ cock's shrill clarion,” 
Avhat is this but to assimilate a bird to a trumpet.^ Thus might we 
go on to the end of the chapter, resolving the language of poetry into 
similes, direct or indirect. Indeed, the three first words from the 
L.atin poet I have quoted contain two similes. The bird is said to 
cut its way, evidently comparing his progress to that of some keen 
weapon, that overcomes all resistance; and that way” is called 
“ liquid,” or like water, because it yields so easily to impressions. 

Having premised thus much on the use and ^importance of the 
simile, I proceed to remark that good similes, in these latter days, 
are of rare occurrence. There is a visible decay in similes. They 
want that freshness and originality which delight us in the old 
masters. I speak here however, understand me, exclusively of our 
more polished and fashionable productions. There are still some 
good similes in the country, as I shjdl shortly proceed to prove ; 
generally speaking, however, they run very indifferent; and I am dis¬ 
posed to attribute this deterioration to a fastidious and over scrupulous 
refinement, produced by modern criticism, which, if it has given to 
the pi eductions of the present day a superiority in point of taste, has 
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loft them far behind those of the old school in point of >lr<‘ji^^th and 
solidity. 

If I am right in considering Mr. Wordsworth's theory to be—iliat 
there is more elocpience and genuine poetry among the unlettered and 
'unsophisticated part of the community than among the higher and 
better educated classes, I am inclined to become a convert to his 
doctrine. For havin|Sr devoted considerable attention to the Similes 
of the common people,*! have found them invariafily disting;uis)u'd 
for their vivacity and spirit. They possess in some instances a pithy 
expressiveness, a racy wit, and, on some occasions, a strength and 
startling spiritedness, of which we ill vain look for examples in more 
classic composers. They want indeed that elFeminatc delicacy, or cold 
dignity, which will always have a certoin charm in the eyes of the 
school-bred critic; but they have a picturesque vigour, a rough but 
endearing homeliness, which make more than amends for the absence 
of these meretricious attractions. They deal with more familiar ob¬ 
jects, and accordingly come more home to the business and bosoms (d' 
men. Science is not taxed for a learned and laborious illu.str;;ti«n. 
Natural history is frequently resorted to, as will be seen hereafti'r ; 
but the objects selected are generally of some species well known in 
the country: the globe is not circumnavigated before a fastidious 
taste can be satisfied. “ He put his hands into his breeches pockt t 
like a crocodile." This is far too elaborate and recondite. One bees 
immediately that this simile must have emanated from a person of 
quality. The crocodile {crocodyliis viator] is a n.itive of Africa. Tliis 
is too far to go for a simile. Unfortunately, however, your over- 
refined people are alw'ays committing this mistake. Nothing will 
suit them but what they can bring, with great pains, from a great 
distance ; whereas, after all, nothing pleases so long or so well as per¬ 
fect simplicity. The groat poets of old understood this principle, and 
acted upon it. Solom<}n compares the eyes of his mistress to the 
fish-poois in Heshbon, by the gate of Bath-rabbin, and her nose to 
the tower of Lebanon Avhich looked toward Hamascus, evidently re¬ 
ferring to objects exceeding w’ell known in those days, when, in all 
probability, such powerful illustrations must Jiave h.id a gi*andeur 
and effectiveness which even now startles the imagination. A modern 
poet likens his lady’s eyes to those of the gazelle {copra syl. Linn.) ; 
bnt this is an illustration, which, besides that it is comparatively in¬ 
significant, must be thrown away upon the majority of readers, from 
their ignor.nice of the nature of the beast. Hence it appears to me 
tliat one of the greatest improvements of whick modern poetry and 
eloquence are susceptible would be to divert the attention of authors 
and orators, in their search for resemblances, from all remote and re¬ 
condite analogies—from mountains and cataracts—from rocks and 
rainbows—to the pleasingly familiar objects of domestic life, which 
require only to be mentionctl to recal a thousand delightful asso¬ 
ciations and images, would by these means beVendered more distinct 
and vivid; they would attain a truth and transparency which it is 
the great end of poetry to produce; nor would they lose any thing 
but that vagueness and obscurity, which there cannot be a greater 
proof of bad taste than to mistake for sublimity or beauty. It is de- 
M.M.-»No 102. *10. 
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lightfiil'to contemplate the perfection at which these chaniiinjy arts 
might arrive, were the practice reconimcndeil to be generally adopted ; 
and as an inducement I shall here subjoin a few unsoplnslicc.ted 
similes, collected at random, which, to minds properly constituted, to 
tastes not yet depraw 3 d by a vicious liabit of refinement and affected 
sensitiveness, cannot fail of appearing beautiful. Weary of that per¬ 
petual'soaring after the sublime, in which thfe works of our great 
poets do so abound, and which ends most ficquently in unmeaning 
rant, or miserable affectation, it is refreshing to turn to these pleasant 
images gushing from the sw'cct fountains of domestic life, which 
appeal to universal experience, and make their way irresistibly to the 
heart. 

Dead as a door-nail. —An iaiprcssive illustration of foregone exi ^t- 
ence. The annihilation is complete. 

Bmy as a cat in a tripe-shop. —This is a bustling, animated, spirit- 
stirring simile. It conveys a fine illustration of the intense and 
energetic employment of time. 

'To kick up a dust like a gor// in a jlour-harrel. — Strikingly bold and 
original 1 I doubt, however, whether the image presented be not 
obnoxious to the charge of a slight degree,,of incongruity'. Some 
authors write " flower-garden” instead of flour-barrelbut I con¬ 
fess I am ever unwilling to sacrifice to a dainty sense of propriety all 
the fervour and spirit of the original conceptions of genius. 

Proud as a p^ippp with two tails. —This is one of those happy con¬ 
ceptions that evince a genius no less lively than profound. One secs 
in imagination the pert young aj)ortion, most probably a mongrel, 
turning his supercilious muzzle with a look of wonderful dignity 
towards his extraordimiry appendage. I maintain that this simile 
conveys a fine moral lesson, worth a tl\<)nsand homilies. What a satire 
upon pride ! What a lesson on humility ! 

To look like one who has lost a shilling and found si.rpcnrc. —A won¬ 
derfully ingenious illustration ! How vividly it describes a peculiar 
and well-known state of the countenance! IIow accurately it seizes 
the moment at which the sour and ascetic look of disappointment 
yields, though partially, and with reluctance, to some consolatory 
thought or circumstance, which, without making amends for the mor¬ 
tification, limits its duration, or corrects its bitterness. 

To be a chip in porridge, or like a chip in. porridge. —This is an ob¬ 
lique and mischievous libel upon the national food of the Scotch—a 
truly respectable people. I shall say no more about it. Similes 
should not be mada vehicles of illiberality, much less should they 
foment national prejudices. Wit is wit—porridge is porridge. 

To go about like a chicken that has got the pip. —Admirably descrip¬ 
tive ! The simile applies to that desponding sbite, not unattended 
with a sort of restless and fidgetty irritability, to which we find cer¬ 
tain individuals liable, who, when they suffer under this affliction, go 
whining and moping about their houses, scarcely able to raise up 
their heads, full of some petty grievance,—peevish and querulous,— 
out of sorts with themselves and with the world. It is, however, in 
.some cases a physical infirmity, and should be sacred from similes. 
It yields to gentle—aperients. 
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Old as the hills. —Sufficiently antique. iNIay not the expressions a 
'‘green’ old age be derived from this simile? 

7o hlnsh like a hlnc dog in a dark entry. —There is, it must be con¬ 
fessed, a degree of mysterious obscurity in this illustration, which rc- 
qu ires development. The exact species of dog,* to which the term 
“ blue” ap})lie.s, caunqf perhaps be accurately ascertained. I havje con¬ 
sulted Butfon, pflfwiw, aijd several .encyclopedias, article Dog, but can 
find iK» allusion to any species of this peculiar tint. I strongly suspect, 
however, that it must be the description of dog, alluded to by Pro¬ 
fessor Pallas, in his account of Russia. He there speaks of " une 
espece particnlicre dc chien que les Hasses appellcnt ‘ Sohaka.’ ” There 
arc several reasons, which I may hereafter take an opportunity of 
laying before the public, for supposing* the “ blue dog” referred to, 
and the Sobaka, or more properly Sabatchka of the Russians, to be 
one and the same animal. If this point were once clearly ascertained, 
the complete development of this curious simile would be much faci¬ 
litated. 

Loving as inkle-weavers. —A well-known illustration. Inkle is*a 
species of tape, used for binding; and beautifully shadows forth the 
the union of two hearts bound together l9y the ties of friendship. 

Cool as a cucumber. —Finely descriptive of an unimpassioned state 
of being. 

Common as a halfpenny loaf for a halfpenny. —This is a good old 
simile. A modern orator would say, Common as the streets of the 
metropolisor, “ common as the sun St noon-day,” or something in 
the same highflown and affected style. There is, however, a sim¬ 
plicity in the original thought—a mathematical accuracy—which 
cannot fail of being appreciated by the judicious critic. It is evi¬ 
dently of some antiquity; and •belongs to a ])eriod remarkable, it 
would seem, for a Avider diffusion of the blessings of Providence. 
Halfpenny loaves are noAv obsolete. 

Clear as mud. —This is evidently ironical. 

We could introduce many other examples to illustrate our position; 
but these will be sufficient to convince the judicious reader of the 
necessity of exti'eme caution in the selection of similes, and the ad¬ 
vantages of the familiar over the unintelligible. We recommend this 
chapter to the attentive study of Mr. Heraud and i\Ir. IVIontgomery, 
denominated by some wicked wag, the “ Brummegem Milton.” 
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THE UNIVERSITIES AND THE DISSENTERS.* 


Wiio has not.read the Legend.of Montrose? and who that ha» 
read it can forget the inimitable Dalgetty, and his description of the 
theTi state of parties in Scotland and England ? “ Loyalty is your 

password, my Lord. ‘ Liberty!' roars another chield from the otlier 
side of the strath, ' The King!' sliouts one war-cry; ‘ the Parliament!’ 
another. ‘ JMontrose for ever!’ cries Donald, waving his bonnet. 

^ Argyle and Leven !' cries aVest-country Saunders, vapouring with 
his hat and feather. ‘ Fight for the Bishops !' says a priest with his 
gown and rocket. ‘ Stand fast for the Kirk !’ cries a minister. Good 
■watchwords all—excellent watchwords." 

Now, with a very slight alteration in some of these names, this 
n ould be a very just picture of our own times. The same general 
.spirit of political and religious discord has spread through all 
classes, and diffused it.self tlrroiigli the whole body of society. All 
ranks of men have enlisted themselves on one side or the otlier, and 
clamour as loudly for liberty of conscience, orthodoxy, and the 
church, as their ancestors shouted for the covenant or episcopacy. 
Nor can this be a matter of surprise: for so long as there is any one 
predominant party in any coutitry, all others will look upon it with 
envy and jealousy ; there must inevitably be a struggle for ascend¬ 
ancy ; and bodies of the most opposite and conflicting opinions will 
band themselves together to attain the common purpose, dislodging 
their rival from his hated pre-eminence. And so surely as they shall 
have attained that common end, will they divide themselves into a 
thousand different factions, each opposed to the other with animosity 
and hatred ten times more bitter than had animated them against the 
object of their attack. This is human nature. It is a principle 
which we hold in common with the brute creation. The wild dog 
and the wolf pull down their prey in packs, and fight over the 
mangled remains. Men league themselves together to plunder a 
traveller, or to pillage a province, and, the work of spoliation com¬ 
plete, the division of the booty ends in the death grapple of the 
bandit, or the exterminating war of nations. 

But of all hatred, religious hatred is the most bitter and envenomed. 
Of all contests, thaV between rival sects is the most furious and irre- 
concileablc. Of all miseries that can happen to a nation, a religioirs 
war is the most grievous. To avert such a calamity, all good men 
would join them,selves together; they would sacrifice much to restore 
peace; they would struggle to redress all real grievances ; they 
w'ould as steadily oppose all factious and unreasonable demands. At 
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a time the mere ascendancy of any political party ceased to be 
of importance, and every other consideration is absorbed in that of 
the general safety. 

It is with this feeling we view the present question between the 
IJjnversities, the Church, and the Dissenters, • 

With the highest veneration and the warmest attachment for our 
national establishment, and with the sincerest respect for the* zeal, 
the sincerity, the talent, the persevering exertions of the Dissenters, 
it cannot be concealed that both are in error. In fact, extremes 
seldom or never are found to be either theoretically or practically 
just. In the philosophy of life, as in*the philosophy of science, there 
is one certain point of right, and it is equally a inistiike to fall short 
of as to transgress that limit. lie is the wisest and best man who 
I’egulates his actions so as to bring them the nearest to it. In the 
present case the one demands too much, the other concedes too little. 
And is there no means cf satisfying the legitimate claims of the one, 
without touching on the just rights of the other ? We hope, we be¬ 
lieve, this might be accomplished. But the difficulty lies not in codi- 
posing the real differences which exist between the conscientious 
Dissenters and the members of the ©hurch, but in healing the 
wounds which have been unnecessarily inflicted on either side, not 
indeed by those who are substantially interested in the decision of the 
question, but by violent partizans and self-interested factionists. Of 
these, some oppose every concession from a mistaken fear of innova¬ 
tion and a bigoted attachment to antiq«ity. With these, every thing 
which is new is dangerous—that which is old is hallowed to their 
use—so that it is almost sacrilege to polish off the rust with which it 
is incrusted. Others, and they the most dangerous as the most spe¬ 
cious, are they who, to serve their own purposes and to effect their 
own aggrandizement, would willingly involve the whole country in 
anarchy and confusion.* These are the loudest clamourers for liberty 
of conscience and equality of rights; the brawlers at public meetings, 
who gull the senseless mob with words which the^^ cannot under¬ 
stand—with promises they never mean to perform : who have re¬ 
corded their vows of cowardice under which to shelter their insolence 
and meanness : whose deeds of disinterested patriotism are rewarded 
from the very life-blood of a starving people: whose honesty is in¬ 
delibly chronicled in the annals of the Stock Exchange, or whose 
legal ingenuity will never be forgotten till fraud ceases to be a crime, 
—till breach of trust presents no bar to public honours or private 
esteem. • • 


“ Hie uiger est, hunc tu Romane caveto.” 


Sincerely do we wish that the present IMinistry had avoid-d any 
connection with men of this class. Sincerely do we wish they had 
trusted themselves to the good sense and good feeling of the country 
—that they had not excited a clamour which they now cannot still. 
We cannot conceal from ourselves that by this association they have 
shaken the confidence of the country, without securing the fidelity of 
their allies. Tliey have created a Praetorian Guard, whose insolence 
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they afraid to check. They affected to hold their power from the 
mob, and they are become the va-^sals of their tyranny. 

But it is not yet too late if they will have the firmness necessary to 
relieve themselvc.s from this thraldom. They profess to he zealous 
supporters of the (‘ffiurch; and yet they lall into the measures of 
those who now no longer covertly plot, but openly avow their hatred 
and call for its destruction. Let us reason the matter calmly. 

In the first place—Is an Established Cnurch necessary for the 
well-being of England.^ We say, without hesitation, yes—under all 
circumstances, yes—under present circumstances, indispensably.— 
If, indeetl, men Avere on the point of forming a social system entirely 
new, the question viinJil be raised how far it Avould be politic to em¬ 
body the Church witli the Slate. But let us examine the very com- 
])osition of society. To begin with a family. What is the authority 
of a parent over iiis family Avhat is the obedience and the respect 
paid to him b}’ the members of that family ? Is it the spontaneous 
tribute of each individual, or the collective homage of the whole 
b6dy ? Is it to be granted or withheld at the caprice of each indi¬ 
vidual, or is it to be uniformly rendered by all ? Is it, if the expres¬ 
sion may be allowed, abstract or concrvle? Let us go a step farther. 
A tribe or a nation is composed of many families, under some head, 
whether it be a king, a dictator, a consul, or by what other name he 
may be called. Is that authority conferred on him by the individuals 
composing the tribe, or is it derived from the general assent.? The 
public acts of that chief, are they the acts of the individuals or of tlie 
mass .? Again, let us take a re{iresentative government—the House 
of Commons, for example. IMembers are sent to this assembly not to 
do the bidding or convey the sentiments of individual constituoits, 
but to consult on the interests of the whole body of society—to make 
law's Avhich are to be binding on all—to enter into engagements or 
treaties which the whole nation is bound to fulfil. Individuals arc 
mere cyphers—they are as units to the million. And yet this prin¬ 
ciple, which pervades the whole system of society, is to be lost sight 
of when we are brought into relation wnth our God, as if He were 
the God of an individual, and riot of the Avhole body. 

Again, it Avill be cojiceded on all hands that some order, some 
regular system, is necessary for the W'ell-bcing of all public bodies. 
To begin with the first link of the social chain, there must be a 
common and uniform medium for the communication ofidea.s—there 
must be one system of laws. JMen, as if by instinct, adoj)t a unifor¬ 
mity of habits and of m;mners—they assume a pecflliar and distinc¬ 
tive external character—they find by experience that this harmony 
is not only useful but necessary in toe most minute trifles of daily 
life j and yet it is to be said, that this intuitive wisdom is applicable 
only to our earthly transactions, and loses all its power the moment 
A\o apply ourselves to our religious duties. 

If, indeed, there were many gods, as many gods as men, and each 
god (like the genius of the great philosophy) exercised his authority, 
and extended his providence over *individuals and over individuals 
only, each man might be excused from worshipping aciy but his own 
tutelary divinity, i}ut till we become platonists and cease to be not 
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uicroly CHiri-^tiaiis but deists, this position can never be tt inble. So 
luiiiT jis our very political existence as a nation depends upon the will 
ol' a God, so lonjj do wc owe to tliat God the same collective homage 
whicli we })ay to him in silence, and in our own chambers Tor liis in¬ 
dividual mercies and protection. And how cai# this duty bo dis- 
charyed except by some rc;>ulated and certain form of worsliip—^aud 
what is this bu? a natioital church Thus far unas'iist(;d reason would 
guide man, Butman is^iot left to reason only, he has other guides 
to direct him, wliich wc, for one, will never reject. We will not re¬ 
ject the experience of past ages—we will not throw on one side the 
revealed W'ord of God. We do not btlieve the history of man to be 
a series of fictions^ or the Bible a tissue of philosophical lablcs. ^V'o 
do not believe that all other generations Were fool.s,and that we alone 
are wise ; or that a nation can long exist as a nation whose govern¬ 
ment is directed solely according to human theories, unsupported and 
unsanctified by a national religion. Till we have come to this convic¬ 
tion we will never cease to uphold a national clmrcli. 

Are we singular in these opinions, or is the argument we ha\^* 
adduced only a sophism raised by the parties opposed to tlie church 
with a secret liope of overthrowing that# establishment, and exalting 
themselves on its ruin ? 

But suppose for the moment that the church were overthrown, 
what denomination of Christians would be able to assume its place ? 
Which is the sect so distinguished by its superior piety, humility, and 
learning that all others, by common consent, would yield toils claim? 
Would not this be sowing the wind ^o reap the whirlwind ? Would 
not this very event give rise to animosities ten times more violent, 
heart-burnings more bitter, jealousies and strifes more furious and un¬ 
christian than have ever been dijected against the church ? Look to 
tlie feuds wliicli at this moment exist among the different dissenting 
congregations, and let tlyit answer the cpiestion. 

Let us try the claim of the church of England by another test—by 
numbers ; and what society of Dissenters can compare with it? Wc 
do not rely much on an arithmetical argument, but it is one maiulv 
in fashion at the present day. 

As we said before, this is not merely a party question, it is one of 
general importance of universal application, and on which men ought 
to speak plainly without any reference to politics. We have alw^ays 
uplield the cause of legitimate liberty, but we wdll not side with the 
advocates of licentious disorder. We lent our best aid to the cause 
of Reform, but wiil as steadily oppose the march ^f revolution. 

We have been led into this train of thinking by the recent de¬ 
bates iu the House of Commons, as well on the genei-al question of 
church government as also on the petitions of the Dissenters to be 
admitted to the universities, and on the claim of the London Uni¬ 
versity to the privilege of granting degrees. Of course the men of 
Oxford and Cambridge have armed theraselvA in support of W'hat 
they consider their privileges. The principal champions of the re¬ 
spective universities are Mr. Sew'clV, and Mr. Wordsworth, both men 
of distinction; possessing bold and vigorous minds, classical imagina¬ 
tions, and acute forcible reasoners. As might be expected a good 
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ileal ol* feeling is visible in many ))arts of their contests, and in tin* 
warnjth of their disputations they are occasionally betrayed into 
sarcastic observations which would have been better omitted—they 
detract from the dignity and do not add to the strength of the posi¬ 
tion which they hftve chosen. ]\Ir. Sewell’s labours embrace both 
questions ; Mr. Wordsworth’s pamphlet confines itself to the admis¬ 
sion of Dissenters to the universities. We wish that IMr. Sewell had 
done the same. We wish too, that Oxford* and Cambridge had ab¬ 
stained from offering any opposition to the prayer of the London Uni¬ 
versity. In the first place the yielding this point would in all pro¬ 
bability have silenced the clann they have since made for their ad¬ 
mission to the universities. Concession might have produced con¬ 
ciliation. In the next plate we consider their opposition to the 
prayer of the University of London, not merely injudicious but 
unjust. 

It is injudicious for tw'o reasons : because they assume to them¬ 
selves a right which they do not possess; and secondly, because it 
(fraws on them suspicions which we do not believe they deserve. 

Their opposition is founded on the ground that no religion is 
taught at the University of London. 

Now we are ready to achnit that Avith many this is a great objection 
to the system of education pursued there: but how do the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge acquire the right of raising the objection. 
They ai'e perfectly distinct; they have no young men drafted off 
from London, to exhibitions ©r scholarships in their respective col¬ 
leges. If it w’cre so the case might be very different; but they them¬ 
selves carefully avoid and studiously disclaim any communion with 
the offending body. But it is said they will grant degrees, similar in 
name to those conferred at Oxford and Cambridge. Is there any 
reason wh_v they should not, even without a charter.? What is a 
degree.?—A certificate that the graduate hsH passed a certain exa¬ 
mination in particular branches of learning under competent imisters. 
Is there any thing to forbid jthe heads of the seminaries of Homerton 
or Hoxton, or of any private school in the kingdom, from coni’erring 
any certificate they may think fit on their pupils.? Or is there 
any magic in the two letters B.A. or M.A..? After all they arc 
only symbols of titles and of honour; and these, like money, derive 
all their value from the mint in which they are coined. But let us 
analyze the objection a little closer. A young man has studied me¬ 
dicine under able masters at the London University, and is considered 
by them competent to commence his practice. -What say the uni¬ 
versities.?—Do not give this young man his certificate of merit. Why.? 
Is he not a good surgeon ?—Oh yes ; but we do not know whether 
he goes to church or chapel. They might as well say, give no prize 
for poetry or painting, because the candidate is ignorant of Chaldaic 
or Sanscrit. 

Again: this degree, about which so much is said, is only a va/fa/ 
iluautum privilege. It is but an initiatory step to be consummated 
by the intervention of some other'*body. The degree does not neces¬ 
sarily admit the graduate to holy orders ; nor does it ensure his call 
to the bar—much less his practice as *a physician. It is, as we said 
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before, merely a letter of recommendation ; and till we are t'onviiiced 
that Oxford and Cambridge are the oidy in^titutiojis wliose intro¬ 
duction is to be attended to, we shall be of opinion that the same 
liberty ought to be generally extended. The world will soon attach 
its proper value to each distinction ; and nothing is more easy than 
for each graduate tc^ append to his title to the name of the university 
or college of which it ;jvas granted. • 

But are the universities jealous of the uninitiated Are they afraid 
to enter into a comparison with the learnijig and talent of the Dis¬ 
senters ? Would they exclude others from advantages they eiijoy ? 
This has been hinted; but, as a member of the university, we indii*;- 
nantly repel the insinuation. We believe that the universities would 
accept with delight any diallenge to so honourable a contest. We 
believe that no mean jealousy has actuated them in the course they 
have pursued, either towards the London University, or in their oji- 
position to the admission of dissenters to their institutions. But let 
Mr. Sew'cll speak for his class :— ^ 

“ Nothing would more rejoice the heart of any one iiiterrsted in the 
welfare of this country, hut most of all in its religion, than to find the 
dissenting body united in a rivalry of Icarfling with the (Church of England. 
And let the rivalry ho open and decided. The colours differont—the 
course the same. It is a manly and a noble emulation, in which we shntdd 
contend as friends, and rejoice in each other’s victories. \Fe want no mo¬ 
nopoly of learning—God forbid! God forbid that we should not rejoice at 
the names, which dissenters can prodiipe stamped with the honours of 
knowledge 1” 

We could have w’ritteu much on the subject of the admission to the 
universities, but prefer quoting the following passages. We perfectly 
agree with the sentiment.s expressed there—the spirit they breathe 
is equally worthy of the philosopher-ami Christian - 

“And if improvemciTt is still to be made, it must be made not by an 
abandonment of the formal part of our system, hut by an encouragement 
and extension of its spirit. We mus^ cherish, not destroy. But (it 
is the point to which I have been leading) the admission into our body of 
dissenters from the established church must prove its immediate destruction. 
It must be so for this reason: The University of Oxford is happily not an 
enlightened body. It sprung atul received its support from a strong and 
earnest spirit of devotion. All its early statutes and foundations were most 
deeply imbued with religion. Its motto is, * The Lord our light.’ And, 
thank God, this has not yet been changed for the present generation.” 

“ We are, thank God, a religious body—and by his blessing will con¬ 
tinue the same, ^'or in addition to such habits of thought as many may 
deem to be prejudice, we have certain other principles and reasons for de¬ 
siring to constitute religion a most vital and prominent part in our system 
of moral education. You have lamented the unenlightened state of our 
minds in this enlightened age. And one light has fallen, not from Tleaven, 
upon the eyes of the present generation, which to us is total darkness. We 
do not think it possible, we could not even attempt to make men good 
without endeavouring to make them Christians. We cannot understand a 
scheme of moral control, or moral perfection, in which religion, fixed, 
definite, positive religion, is left out?” 

Such would be also our answer to any one who purpose to al o’ish 
the religious character of an,university education. But it is propo.sed 
M.M.~102. 4¥‘ 
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Still to p/cserve religion, and yet admit students of all persuasions— 
■we feiir it is practically, is morally impossible. 

We commenced this article with professing our attachment to the 
established church; we shall conclude with a quotation from IMr. 
Wordsworth's pamphlet, which contains truths we feel to be irresis¬ 
tible. This shall be our apology, should we be accused of illiberality 
of sentiment. If : the universities are thrown.open, we peril the ex¬ 
istence of our national church; and if the church should fall, y^e have 
nothing left but national irreligion—we dare not risk the experi¬ 
ment—nor can the Dissenters themselves, if we trust their own decla¬ 
ration, expect more than we would concede them. They have wealth, 
let them establish their own colleges. They have talent, let them be 
the foremost in the honourable contests of literary, scientific, and reli¬ 
gious exercises. They are valuable members of the state, let them 
show their love to their couutry, to their own body, not by stirring 
up dissension, but by promoting peace— 

'.On the consequejit and inevitable modification of the present academic 
system of religious instruction but few observations are requisite. The 
case is analogous to that of religious worship, and the simple objection to 
these theories, when translated fnto practice, is—that they are impossible. 
"M'e are told that religious instruction may be given without reference to 
controversy, or, in plainer terms, without a recognition of any one charac¬ 
teristic and essential feature of Christianity. And this is called religious 
instruction ! But wc have not been told what honest man would give, or 
what pious man would receive such religious instruction as this. Still, if 
the thing were possible, this, truly, is the relief which with such ostenta¬ 
tious condescension we vouchsafe tltc dissenters !■—to starve their children 
on the beggarly elements of a negative and deistical Christianity ! My 
Lord, if dissenters are to be recognised as dissenters, if they are to have a 
voice in the government of the university, and a share in the collegiate 
endowments—and this our concession involves—they must also and ought 
to be educated as Dissenters. They would indeed have achieved a splendid 
conquest, if their triumph should consist in this—that their right of con¬ 
science should be violated! No, my Lord, their children must now be 
educated, and educated in dissen't: and not merely so educated, but edu¬ 
cated also />// Disscntei’s. 

" And thus we are brought to suppose, as in active and practical exist¬ 
ence, what we just now deprecated as too appalling to be possible. A few 
moments ago, we should as soon have expected a Dissenter “ to ask for a 
rectory, as to obtain or seek a fellowship." Here, however, he now pre¬ 
sents himself to us, uninvited and unexpected, and not merely invested 
with the preliminary attributes of a fellowship, but exercising the functions 
of an instructor, w'hicbby our very constitution suppose him to be enjoying 
a fellowship, though not implied in its enjoj^ment. 

Encouraged by this favourable result of an inauspicious prophecy, and 
having sought and obtained what .seemed incredible, he will now proceed 
boldly on his career, and when arriving at the brink of his statutable super¬ 
annuation, he will seek to qualify himself, by receiving ordination from 
some peculiar and appropriate authority, to demand a continuation of this 
his collegiate privilege; and when the lapse of years, and the opportunities 
of his position, shall have made it more expedient, he will then be prepared 
to denounce the inconsistent and intolerable iniquity, by which he is ex¬ 
cluded from the ecclesiastical patronage of a college, in which he has been 
engrafted and incorporated as a member 
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On Thursday raornTng we received the followrng note from the 
Chillwell Unionists, requesting us to attend two days earlier than we 
had appointed. It was directed, “ too The lamed Gentlemen dili- 
getes, at the Line Inn, wot opened dur Unien,”—and read as follows : 

Deer Diligetes, , 

We are geting on beter then bargin, we have teckin in the 
* Thief' and the ‘ Times’, an are geting great inlitenment on Polly- 
ticks. Jos. Bole can now spokefy, and grows lamed, we want you 
to cum an put us in a way, then we shall du, we are trew to the cose 
as lines, an we are bent on FREDUM, for our childers’s seks, we do 
our eckersise every hopurtewnitety, I Remen 

Yours in Unien, 

John ^illygums, Chareman." 

We were soon assembled at the Lion Inn tap-room, busily 
preparing ourselves for the evening’s task, by drinking, eating, 
smoking, and chalking up a long shot, which we knew would be paid 
out of the Union fund ; and, as Diok said, would only be depriving 
the yokels of a musket less. After having had thirty papers of tobacco, 
and eighteen quarts of ale, amongst six of us, we began to grow 
loquacious. 

“ I say, Dick,” said tlie old shoemaker, addressing the player, 

I’ve felt dev’lish savage ever sin that nite as we opened Chillwell 
Union, at you saying you would spout me for half a gallon of ale; 
now, I've been studying lately, an as there’s only six of us here. I'll 
just hev you for a dry shilling.” • 

“ Agreed upon, Neddy,” answered the player, providing we 
shall both spout on a new subject, and it shall be left to these four to 
decide which of us is the best spouter for good ideas, strong language, 
sound sense, sublime conceptions, magnitudinal arrangements, and 
general political knowledge.” 

“ Agreed on,” said Ned, “ an we’ll toss up to see whose to begin 
first.” 

The lot fell dli old Ned, and another minufe found him upon the 
table, ready to enter the list with the far-famed eloquent Dick, the 
broken-down player. 

“ Gentlemen,” began Ned, rubbing his elbow previously, ** Gen¬ 
tlemen,” rubbing and grinning, you will excuse me a moment 
while I pull my coat olF, I’ve gotten either a flea or a bug biting me 
most dev’lishly, an it may confuse my idees.'^ 

This inconvenience was removed, and he again commenced in 
good earnest thus:— * 

“ Gentlemen^ I have long sat as a spectator in the play-house of 
Polites, and have seen hypocritical march forth in the mask of sin- 
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cereness, »ljave seen Tyrannical personify Patrioticisrn, and Avaricious 
mimick (xener-osityness, until the gorgeous tlrapered deceitfuliiess, 
the cover mantling and folded rustlingness, wliose veil sbawdowed 
tlieir vile-breasted bosoms, fell lieadlong sweepingly aside, and expo- 
sited hem in their true Varigated hues of coloring, (Gentlemen, isn’t 
that language beautiful?) Hut, thanks to the watching guardian, 
Genius of I'Vcedom’s Liberty, the rapscallion, villanous, beggarly, 
lousy, dirty vagabond, blackguard, blockheaded, a—a—a blasted 
-(order, order!) players are kicked off the boards by the ‘mutter¬ 
ing tl)under of publi<i opinion.’" ^ 

“ That’s mine, Netl ] I shall not stand it, you stole that from one 

of my old speeches.” (Order, order!) “ Order be d-,” said Dick, 

“ I’m not going to be ordered out of my shilling: it’s one o’the 
best bits I have.” 

“ ^Vell then,” said Ned, “ that sha’nt be reckoned.—Another lot is 
now playing, acting, and doing their parts: we -will not critically 
them till we have seen how they perform, and, if they win our 
niei'itous shouts, acme of applause, it shall not be wanting when it’s 
wanted. I am convinced that the affairs of Columbia, America, 
Gallia, Flanders, France, Canada, Netherlands, Caledonia, England, 
•Scotland, Ircl-nul, and Hibernian Wales, and many more geogra- 
jdiical places beside the world, is in the fists of the jiresent Legslaters. 
An 1 believe :^s if the Legslaters vvould unite with our unions, and 
let a few of us Delegates sit in Parliament, as wot England—glorious 
old England—the land of antiquities and battle-brands—would sit 
conspicuous predominant on her owni hams, an look contemptously 
majestical around upon the idolizing, wondering world, beautiful as 
her ow n navals, gorgeous as her own- arniis, strong as her own gar¬ 
risons, pretty as her own self.—Gentlcinen, what, in the name of the 
<levil, need she care for?—invenerably, magnificently, the isthmus of 
I^iherated Freedom !—’* 

“ ’I'lierc, Dick,” said lie, jumping from the table, and clapping his 
hands, ‘‘ there’s eloquence; beat it if you can. I only wish Demos- 
thcsucise and Cicerto had been here to hear me; but theire in 
London.” 

“ I mean to say,” answered Dick, “ as you don’t know grammar in 
the first place ; and in the second, that there was no aim in your 
speech; but if I don’t beat you hollow’, and make such a speech as 
llrougham w'ould give twenty pounds for, my name’s not Dick the 
Orator.” And on the table he mounted once more in the position of 
Canning, and thus commenced :— 

“Englishmen and Unionists! There was a time when our*fore¬ 
fathers were happy, and merry England was the blazing star that 
illuminated the wondering-world.—That glorious light is now’ dim as 
the wind-lifted torch, that has been hurled and slaked in the blue¬ 
rolling, snow-crested, and darkening ocean. (Ned, there’s ideas !) 
1 lave not our best interests been sacrificed on the chamelion-changing 
dribbles of villanous experiments? Has not poverty broken asunder 
all those endearing tics that knit heart to heart, and mind to mind ? 
Ib.xe not those whom we loved been compelled to emigrate, to wan¬ 
der ahi’u.ul into tlic wide wilderness of a tlcsulalc world, to find at the 
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best an unendeared shelter ? Have not (raising his voice*, and 
spreading out his hands), hundreds shed the parting tear upon the 
bosoms of their kindred, left their native homes, the hawthorn-sur¬ 
rounded cottage, the gj'cen valleys where they played in childhood, 
the woodbine-mantled lanes, the flowery woodS, and turned with 
tear! ul eyes to take a l^st, long, lonely, lingering, loving look of the 
time-greyed, ivy-garland^d, moss-covered, grey-brovi*ed, sky-gazing 
village spire, as it lifted on high its lonely head to gaze upon the 
blue-browed horizon ; and have they not been wave-borne over the 
big-bounding billows of the blusterpig-browed^cean ? (Is that 
nought, Ned ?)” 

liick grew warm in his eloquence, and proceeded in this strain so 
long, that, however, it might enlighten'the minds of the Leicester 
Unionists, it by no means suits the limits of the Monthly Magazine ; 
so, that we may proceed with the narrative, it need only be remarked, 
that when Dick sprang from the table, and appealed to us if he had 
not won the shilling, to prevent any disturbance, we proposed that 
both the shillings should be spent in halfpenny cigars, so that we 
might cut a swell in going and coming from the Union. And they 
were unanimously declared the two greatest orators of the age, and 
shook each other’s hand in dignity. 

We again set out for the village of Chillwell, each smoking half¬ 
penny cigars, and moving like zigzag lightening, for we had now 
become ijh>i'ienslv drunk. 

“ I say,” said Ned, “ don't you think*the Unions ought to allow us 
a conveyance suitable to the rank of*Delegates, and not let us walk 
like common slovens ?” 

I’ll tell you what,” said Dick, if you’ve no objections, we’ll hire 
Joe Brooniet’s light cart—you know the Unions pays for all. 

“ Isn’t yon his house ?” said tlie old blacksmith, whose optics had 
gathered the power of seising more than what really was visible. 

“ No,” said Dick, “"it’s a haystack.” 

" Haystack !” echoed the Blacksmith, “why I can sec the smoke 
from the chimney.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you fool!” you can see the smoke from your 
own cigar,” said Dick. 

“I’ve just gotten a new itlee,” said the young Stockinger, “it's 
original; and 'ell come in just right in my speech.” 

“ What is it ?” asked one. “ Come, let’s hear.” 

“ It's an image,” said he, “ about smoke; and the flag of liberty 
shall smoke as it *dries in the sunshine, like a wet towel before a 

rousing fire.”-“ Beautiful! but here’s Joe Broomet’s house— 

Dick, do you bargain for his light cart 

“ I willsaid Dick, and rap tap he went at the old door. 

Bow, wow, wow, was the answer from the deep throat of a mastiff, 
until it was hushed by a voice, saying, lay down, devil, will you; 
and old Joe opened the door : when out btmnced the dog, anil seized 
the Blacksmith by his ventilated corderoys, in spite of Joe Broomet’s 
kicking, and pulling and swearing.* 

“ Thou's done somet at that dog sum time or other,” said Joe, “ else 
he wouldn’t hev flown at thee.” 
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I* only once gev him a bit of a kick/’ said the Blacksmith^ ''for 
running away wi’ one o' my bones.” 

" Well,” said Dick, “ we’ve come to hire your light cart, to go to 
Chillwell in.” 

'* But I an’t got^a horse at home,” said Joe; "and beside if I had, 
whose to pay me for my cart 

" O, the Umon,” said Dick; " the Leicester Political Union-—we 
are delegates appointed by them. The Union pays for all.” 

Then, I wish the Union would pay for that sheep as I sold 
Butcher Tong, frr he swears as wot sin’ they opened a Union in 
Chillwell, all his meat’s gone on trust; and says, wot there’s nought 
going forerd but drunkenness and idleness sin' they opened it; an’ 
that he can't get any money from folks wot alios paid afore that d——- 
Union began.” 

"O, it’s sure to be so for a time,” said Dick; " but after awhile 
you’ll begin to feel the benefit of these things; for the Union will 
abolish all duties, then they’ll have plenty of money to pay all the 
debts they may chance to contract during their formation.” 

" Hey, well if they do that, it e’ll not matter. But about this cart; 
I’ve got two jackasses, if yOu’ve a mind to teck them, why you may 
heve ’em there and back for five shillings, if you’ll pay me fost.” 

"When we return,” said Dick, “ we shall then have received the 
musket-money, and you shall be payed.” 

To this Joe agreed ; and, in a few minutes, five of us were seated 
in the cart (which had that flay been loaded with coals) with Dick at 
the front as driver, all blowing* our cigars, and going as fast as whip¬ 
ping and shouting could urge us, until we came to a sudden turn in 
Basford Lane, when one of the wheels fell off as we were just on the 
brink of a filthy dyke, and in we al^ went—cart, donkeys, driver, and 
delegates, flapping about like flounders, among stagnant water, 
weeds, and mud. " Ewkaw, ewkaw,” cried the donkeys.—“ I’m 
almost choked with mud,” blethered the Blacksmith.—" O, what a 
go !” cried Dick.—" I wish we’d walked,” said Ned, as he crawled 
up the bank, shining like a black snail with sludge.—"We can’t go 
this figure,” said the young Stockinger, rubbing his face with grass. 

1 had been busy in getting up the donkeys, who no sooner found 
themselves at liberty than away they ran back of their own accord 
faster than they came, with Dick after them ; when, just as he was 
within reach of the nearest, up went its heels, and down Dick came 
on his seat of honour, prostrated by his long-eared conqueror, who 
gallopped away, eckawing its own sweet notes of victory. We all 
congregated round our fallen orator, and enquired if he was hurt: 
" No,” was the answer, "let’s have another cigar and down we sat 
in our dirt to console ourselves, forming a circle round donkey-felled 
Dick ; and, as soon as a light was obtained from the tinder-box, we 
began to smoke away, as if nothing had happened, like true-born 
gentlemen delegates. 

We had not sat long before we perceived Joe Broomet, coming full 
run with a horse-whip in his hand, preceded by his big barking dog. 
The old Blacksmith had had one pressure from his teeth, and, not 
wishing for another, up he jumped, .and bounded off at full run; 
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andj as old Joe’s " you d-rascals! I’ll cart you/’ rung upoVi our 

ears, as he approached us with his arm uplifted, and fist clenched, 
we deemed it advisable to decamp, and away we all run as fast as ouv 
legs would carry us, with Joe and his fat dog in fi|||l chase. The old 
Stockinger’s shoe came off, but on he ran with only one on, with his 
head turned back, maijking the loss or gain of ground by our .ene¬ 
mies, instead of lookingabefore, when he came in tontact with a 
nettle-bank, which caused him to measure his length in the lane, and 
in a few seconds, the dog’s teeth were set in his coat laps. Dick 
perceived what had occurred, and immediately taftned round to the 
rescue, for he was not altogether devoid of courage ; and, seizing a 
hedge-stake, commenced laying on the dpg with such force, as soon 
caused him to unloose his hold; which was scarcely accomplished 
before the horsewhip was heard rattling about old Ned’s back. The 
Blacksmith returned when he perceived his old enemy, the dog, 
fairly beaten off the ground, and joined in the attack upon poor Joe 
Broomet, who still kept plying the whip upon those nearest, an^ 
exclaiming:— 

“ You dilegate villains to upset my cart and break it—^you lazy 
Union blackguards! to cut my asses’ harness, and send ’em home, 
and leave my cart in a dike.—I should like to cut you all into minch- 
meat—you good-for-nothing Unionists !” 

I know not to what lengths the old farmer would Inive gone, had 
not Dick succeeded in taking aw'ay his whip, for all had tasted more 
or less of the thick thong, and leaving him to to encounter the Black¬ 
smith in a fair single-handed fight, which lasted for several minutes; 
for the man of iron prided himself on his skill in the pugilistic de¬ 
partment, and succeeded in flooring his opponent, while Dick kept 
the dog at bay, or rather kept u|> a continual war with his hedge- 
stake, until the poor brute, like his master, lay down fairly conquered. 

This was the signal for retiring ; and away we went, leaving the 
old farmer to shift for himself the best way he could. As we walked 
on, the Blacksmith complained of a scTreness about his ribs, and 
swore, ‘'that old Joe had struck rather lungus. We reached the 
village about dusk, covered with mud, and smelling strongly of 
stagnant ditch-water; indeed, some of our faces seemed to have 
caught the hues of the gathering darkness; and, to use Ned’s own 
words, “We looked as dirty as half-a-dozen black devils.” But 
what could be done, we had no alternative, but to proceed to the 
Sheep’s Head, and make them acquainted with gur accident; or at 
least as much of it as we deemed proper. 

“ I think.” said the old Blacksmith, if they seem to teck notice, 
and smell us, I’d better get up and spokefy afore we begin, so as to 
make ’em somehow aware as wot it occurred all for the good oi the 

^“You had better,” said Dick, “as they may think something.” 
And into the public-house we went, and found John Sillygums 
seated in the chair, while Jos Bol^ was pointing out some strange 

occurrence in the “ Times.” , . j ..i. 

“ What a smell,” said one; how doty they look said another. 

“ The’ve h|id a struggle for th’ cause,” said a third, and every one 
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in a I6w whisper ha/arded some opinion. I could perceive that Ihe 
board on which ale-scores Avcre chalked was covered, and that be¬ 
hind the door was many a shinin*? row of long strokes for quarts, and 
small crosses for “^papers o backer.” 

On the top of the door, as an introduction to the shots, was written 
HKVVNEN MJEN, Jos Bole," and a long line of white teeth 
which told twenty-three quarts with sraaU crosses to the tune of 
fifty-four jiapcrs of tobacco, announced how the Union had im¬ 
proved Jos Bole. John Sillygums was not far behind—but as he 
told his wife grei. changes couldn’t be worked without expense. 
But while I stood reconnoitcring the blacksmith had arisen at one 
end of the room, and the chairman had struck the table three times 
with a broken salt-box which was called the chairman’s hammer, and 
as all was attention the man of iron thus commenced :— 

“ Mr. chairman, and brother unionists, you will perceive by our ‘ 
appearance to night as how somet happened not over pleasant, and 
gs I darsay you feel concarned in our interest, why I thought it as 
w'ell to meek an explanation so you mun no as how wot we had a 
murgency of business on hand wot drived us late, so we thought wc 
would hire a vayhickel to come over and attend to you, but the hos 
took fright, run away, and upset the chaise in a dike which causes us 
not to smell over an above sweet, but still were hearts is good, if 
were cloase is duty, and if we have happened to hapjjcn a small 
misforten its in a good liberty cause, and 1 no yo’ll all sympetise we 
us; after we’ve had a bit o rest we shall commence we business,” 
Every yokel’s fist tlninedred the regular expected quantity of ap¬ 
plause, w'hich bespoke them satisfied with the explanation. We 
now set down to drink and smoke before we commenced business ; 
according to the articles of the Union which particularly specified 
that “ every delegate or commite-tnan, when occupied on the Union 
business, shall have per man allowed untoT him three quarts of ale, 
six papers of tobacco, with bread, cheese, and unions, or, if need be, 
one pound of beef steaks tt; be paid for out of the General Political 
Union-funds.” We had scarcely lighted our pipes before Jos Bole 
arose, who, to use John Sillygunv’s words could spokefy, and had 
grown lamed, he spake as follows;— 

“ Gentlemen dilegates—while yo get sum refreshment after your 
fatygew, I shall, as seceretery enter into a account of our doings sin 
yo wore ear, (hem, hem) we have tecken in the Thief” and the 
Times,” and to pight have been talking about the “ True Sun 
we hev met every night, and hav often staid as la'te at night as day¬ 
light i’the morning; we hav met to do our exercise every oppor¬ 
tunity, and can form solid squares an march in bathillyons; we hav" 
talked together an gotten to know wot one or another thinks on 
things as they are. An we hav had two arguing meetings on the 
following twopicks, which, as secertery, I hav entered on my 
minits—‘ first, whiCher the repeal of the Hewnon would meek O Con- 
nel king or emperor of Ireland, jjn wither trying to put down Politi¬ 
cal Unions wouldn’t brake th’ peace o’ the A li^ powers,’ so you see 
we hevent been asleep ; I’ve speechified ninteen times sin you was 
ear, and hope as wot I’ve sed I’ll beJike ground sawed^ upon good 
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seed to be seen after many days. Our chairman has spokigi often, 
whe hevn’t done so much wok, but as I say, after a time things will 
go on smoother, an we mun meek sick things up. For I believe 
we’re in a good cause; we hav bont six stacks wot belonged to 
tyrants, and shall bon a barn fost opportunity, \#hich will let em see 
wot we are good staunch men wot has joined the Union.” 

Jos Bole now took*a long pull at a full quart, thep set dowti amid 
the plaudits of his rustic brethren ; when the young Stockinger laid 
down his pipe, and next arose:— 

Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen Union-men! I feel very happy to 
hear of your flourishing state, and am glad that you hev teckin in 
newspapers wot wnll make you enlitened, and especially that you 
grow propicents in your ecksersise; fof, depend upon it, the day is 
corned when you will hev ,to fite like ‘ broths o’ boys,’ for your 
wives, your childer, your daughters, and your homes. I am ten 
times happy that you hev had arguing meetings on such vary im¬ 
portant topics as O’Connel and the Allied Powers; and am very well 
pleased we Jos Bole’s wonderful eloquence; for, by gom, he grows 
lamed, and is now a gem in the Union crown. You hev dun well 
in bonning the stacks wot belonged to tyrants ; and I should not care 
if all the corn in the country was bont, then there would be somets 
dun, for it would open the Ports. Gentlemen, the ' flag of liberty 
will smoke as it dries in the sunshine, like a wet towel before a roar¬ 
ing fire!” ’ 

Bravo, bravo 1 shouted the rustics, as the young Stockinger lifted 
up a full pint, and emptied it a drayght, then sat down and resumed 
his pipe. The old Blacksmith next arose, and spoke as follows;— 

“ Feller Countrymen ! We are at this time engaged in talking over 
the corn laws in every part of England, and are determined to hev 
none. Now,, if we come to teck a survey of them from fost to last, 
we shall see as how they are a piece of humbuggery from beginning 
to end; fost, the land is taxed on which the corn is sawed; then, 
the tithe is laid on that, then come^ the duty, then the clouble 
duty on foreign corn, so that you see we have it on every end and 
side; we’ve no chance of been rid of it Now, if they was to throw 
open all the Ports, an’ let’s have a free trade in corn, look what a dif¬ 
ference it would meek, we should hev foreign competition, and every 
country in the world would bring us corn ; an’ what a deal cheaper 
it would make bread ; and then our farmers could grow more tatoes 
and import ’em to Ireland, an’ every thing would go on comfortable. 
But you’ll see it will come to this in th’ end, whSn us Unionests hes 
bont all th’ castles, sunk all th’ ships, and go to th’ Parliment oursens ; 

but not till. So let’s persevere in th’ cause, and by-” Here the 

orator was stooping down, for he stood upon the table, and no 
doubt intended striking his hand upon it, to give effect, when, lo I 
a nameless part of his person went clash through the wdndow to which 
his back was turned, and carried away several panes, togetlier with 
the lead work. 

D-your Union,” roared tllfe landlord ; “ what with getting in 

my debt, and breaking one thing an’ another, I shall be ruined we 
you. I wish I’d never seen yfiiir delegates.” 

M.M.No.102. ■* 4Q. 
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“ Order, order!” shouted a dozen voices, for Dick was now on 
his legs: “ Order, order ! it ’ell be all right when we’ve got sliot o’ 
th’ tyrants.” 

“Gentlemen !” said Dick—all was still as deathThe gathering 
brow of darkening Ifattle is firmly knit, and the marshalled phalanx 
of earth-shaking liberty, comes on like the thundering tramp of con¬ 
gregated millioiv. Already are the yelling blood-houmts of frccdom- 
erushing-tyranny seared ; but still they ride along our ranks, 
shaking their blood-bathed blades, while the dull, dead drum of de¬ 
solation rolls fe.irfnJIy ; but if they coiupier, ti)cy shall unfurl their 
night-darkening battle-banners over blazing towns and smoking vil¬ 
lages. Gentlemen, the voice of distress has too long liowled u])on 
the vengeance-shrieking air,’’or glided moaningly ali)ng the woods 
until it has pierced the hlue-based ocean, and pealed echoingly 
through our hearts. Englishmen, arouse ye! grasp the unerring 
lightening of revenge, .and hurl its red-winged deathliness througli 
the blood-joined ranks of hell-marched tyranny, determinedly ! 
The blazing sun of freedom has .arisen in the golden glow of Liberty’s 
liorizon, and pours liis glorious light through gloom and glimmer 
glade and glen, to illumin.ated victory.” There was a pause, with 
wide open mouths at the termination of Dick's speech. Then rose 
the universal sliout; while the player lighted his pipe, holding it 
with the same air as he would the torch that he one day expec ted to 
bear to fire the union-pile of Liberty. 

It was now past midnight', wdien all of a sudden open flew the 
door, and in rushed a host of wQmen, who had joined in union “ to 
cither break up the Union,” as they said, “ or break our necks.” 

“ Are you coming home ?” cried a tall .angry-looking woman ; 

“ Are you coming home, Jos. Bole ? —An’t you ashamed o’ yoursen, 
sotting and drinking here every night, and spending your monc^y in- 
ste.ad of bringing it iiome to your family ? Eour shillings is evewy 
fiirden we’ve had on you for tliis last fortnight; and yon lad hasent 
got a bit o’ foot to his shoe.—[Curse your Unions ! I say.” 

A’nt you set here long enought,” screamed another sAveet rib, 
hurling the contents of a quart pot in her husband’s face, “ when you 
know we havent had a bit o’ meat i’ the house only wot we got o’ 
butcher Tong wehout paying for, this last fortnight?—and the baker 
would’nt let me hev a loaf to night, cos we hedn’t paid for th’ last.— 
Curse your Unions ! I s.ay.” 

“O, you thief!” exclaimed a third dear spouse, seizing her hus¬ 
band by the hair of his head ; “ eo you’ve set up nineteen shillings 
for a ale score hev you, and I hevent a bit o’ gown to my back—you 
down-looking villain! When I married you Td nine bright goden * 
guines in my pocket, and you was over th’ head an’ ears i debt—you 
lazy rascal you I” 

“O, you robber of righteousness!” shrieked a fourth, breaking 
her husband’s pipe, heaving the tobacco on the fire, and banging the 
pewter pot at his head. “ You villanous dog ! do you mean to bring 

us all to beggary through youf curst Union, and your d- 

delegates ?—Curse your delegates !” hurling a candlestick at Dick's 
head, who jumped up and ran out at Che open door. 
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“ O, you robbing delegate !” shouted another, at the tO|) of Ikt' 

voice, seizing the poor Blacksmith by his tender corderoys ; “ d- 

you—I'll nuisket-nioney you, if you come musket-moneying here 
any more.” 

This was the signal for we Gentlemen Delegates to be missing; 
for we were,, now pitched upon, and beaten with every thi)ig tliat 
came to hand ; and uuj rout was complete when we got outside, for 
then we encountered an enraged multitude in waiting, who pelted us 
without regard to our rank, as we run from the village of Chillwell 
like scalded cats. , # 

It was not till we had distanced the village of Chillwell by a good 
mile, that we could assemble together, and then we walked home, 
pensively and crest-fallen, swearing that we would never “ flare up” 
again, nor join the Union'!” T. M. 


THE SUBALTERN'S SOLILOQUY. 


'fo be or not to be-~a c.\ptain, is the (lucstioit; 
^V'hethcr 'ti.s nobler in the mitid to suifer 
'I'lu' slights and snee,riiig of the wHt-frd stafl’. 

Or, by promotion, end them.— 

And then to hear the scoffs of rank no more, 

But, once for all, by that important step 
'la) say we end the thousand daily slights 
A Subalternjs heir to! 

"fis a eonsiumnatior. devoutly to be wish’d ! 
lint where to find the cash to it, 

Avhen funds aie low, and frietKls look shy and eold.'‘ 
Aye, there’s the rub! for he must raise the wind 
Ere he can taste the dear-bought sweets of rank. 

’Tis this rellection makes • 

'fhe Subaltern to toil ten tedious years; 

For who would bear th’ impatient thirst of rank, 
TIic pride of conscious merit, and, 'bove all, 

'Fhe tedious formality of guards, 

Mdien^he himscif might his promotion gyt 
By posting” in the agent’s hands the “ cool.^ ” 
^Vho would toil and fag, in camp or garrison, 

Year after year, until some lucky shot 
Dispatches him to that well-peopled realm. 

From whose wide hoiirne no Subaltern returns 

Thus poverty makes drudges of us all; 

And thus the healthy face of many a Sub 
Is sickllcd o’er by frequent lack of coin! 

And enterprises of greal^fire and spirit. 

On this account tan never gain the steji 
Oi reach that envied rank I 
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DICK TURPIN, 

WITH It FEW WORDS ON HIGHWAYMEN.* 

« ( ^ 

Schiller's '"Robbers” is said to havje set the youth of Germany 
in flame—to have driven many of the bold aspiring spirits of the day 
—wearied of the flatness and insipidity of an existence devoid of ex¬ 
citement and adventure—into the thick forests of Bohemia, and Sal¬ 
vator-like caverns deep hidden in the rocky banks of the Danube, 
where they revelled throughoijt the day, quaffing, like their prototypes, 
healths to the god of Thieves; and when night had cast her mantle 
on those swarthy shades, issued forth in whirlwind bands to burn a 
few villages, cut a few throats, carry away a few women, and in 
short, to emulate to the full all the amiable atrocities of IVIoov and 
his comrades. 

^ow, but that we live in an Utilitarian age, we should anticipate a 
similar effect being produced by “ Roohwmd." Dick Turpin, and his 
JJfhis Achates Tom King, are to the full as fascinating to our “ broths 
of boys,” and as worthy of imitation as Moor and Grimm—nay, more 
so—as not having quite such sanguinary propensities; and in case 
such an event should happen, we shall hold ]\Ir. Ainsworth respon¬ 
sible for any abstraction of our purses which may ensue (indeed, we 
suspect by the aid of Turpin and his merry men, he has already found 
a way to the pockets of the lieg'cs), as well as for any further state 
of moral delinquency into which the rising generation may decline. 
Henceforth we make no doubt his name will be coupled with that of 
Schiller as a grand instigator to robbery ; and highwaymen yet un¬ 
fledged will breathe into the Ordinary’s ears that it was the perusal of 
the inflammatory pages of “ Roohvood” which led them into the com¬ 
mission of their heinous offences. We are the more inclined to be¬ 
lieve this from hearing that a' few days ago it was gravely proposed, 
by certain officers of a mess, at a certain barrack not twenty miles 
from town, and in a locality not uncongenial to such an undertaking, 
after a discusSion of the deeds of Turpin in " Rookrvood,” that they 
should order their horses—call for coffee and pistols—mount—sally 
forth, and take a midnight scour over the heath after the good old 
fashion of the knights of the road!—Could stronger proof be wanting 
of the deleterious tendency of the work than this ? Mr. Ainsworth 
must abide by the consequences. What youthful ‘mind can resist 
such advice as the following—he is describing Turpin:— 

“ Dick Turpin was the Ultimus Romanorum, the last of the race which 
(we were almo.st about to say we regret) is now altogether extinct. Seve¬ 
ral successors he had, it is true, but no name worthy to be recorded after 
his own. With him, expired the chivalrous spirit which animated succes¬ 
sively the bosoms of so many Knights of the Road; with him, died away 
that passionate love of enterprise, that high spirit of devotion to the fair 
.sex, which was first breathed upon the highway by the gay, gabant Che- 
valicr Du Vai, the Bayard of the road— Le Filou sans peur et sans reproehe 

' " ~ II" - - - - 1 ■ " L —-.— -r .r Ir.-J — — , , ,m ^ *”■’ *■ 

* llookwood, a Romance, 3 v«ls. R. Bentley. 
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—but which was extinguished at last by the cord which tied tlij! heroic 
"J'urpin to the remorseless tree. It were a subject well worthy of inquiry, 
to trace this decline and fall of the empire of the Tobymen, to its remoter 
causes—to ascertain the why and the wherefore, thr.t with so many half¬ 
pay captains; so many poor curates; so many lieutenants, of both ser¬ 
vices, without hopes of promotion ; so many penny-a-liners, and fashion¬ 
able novelists } so maiy damned dramatists, and damning critics; so 
many Edinburgh and Quanterly Reviewers ; so many detrimental brothers, 
and younger soirs ; when there are horses to be hired, pistols to be bor¬ 
rowed, purses to be taken, and mails are as plentiful as partridges ;—it were 
worth serious investigation, we repeat, ^to ascertain .why, with the best 
material imaginable for a new race of highwaymen, ^e have none, not so 
much as an amateur. Why do not some of these choice spirits quit the 
salonn of Rall-Mall, and take to the road^ the air of the heath is more 
bracing and wholsome, we should conceive, than that of any “hell” what¬ 
ever, and the chances of success incomparably greater? We throw out 
this hint, without a doubt of seeing it followed up. Probably the solution 
of our inquiry, may be, that the supply is greater than the demand ; that, 
the present state of things, embryo highwaymen may be more abundant 
than purses; and then, have we not the horse patrol? With such win 
admirably-organized system of conservation, it is in vain to antiepate a 
change. 'Phe liighwaymen, we fear, like they- Irish brothers, the Ilapparecs, 
went out with the Tories. They were averse to Reform, and eschewed 
Emancipation!” 

We dare scarcely contemplate the effect which the mischievous 
counsel, combined with that gay, reckless enjoue of Turpin’s life 
and exploits, which Mr. Ainsworth hgs given, is calculated to pro¬ 
duce. Lord Edward Thyime, whose whiskers are already quite of the 
Ti'rpin texture, need only indue his Melton boots, put his “ pops in 
pocket,” mount his nag, and we should have the beau ideal of a high¬ 
wayman. Tom Duncombe woqld do admirably for Tom King, and 
D’Orsay is cut out for Du Val. He is the man for the flageolet, the 
couranto, and the ladies j 

What a splendid turn-out they might make from Crock ford’s on 
some “ shiny night,”—the pavement of St. James’s flashing beneath 
the tramp of their fiery chargers ! We could almost forgive the foray 
for the fun of it; but we would seriously advi.'se our furtive advan- 
turers not to extend their rambles at the onset beyond Hyde Park 
Corner. Nobody expects to be stopped now, and we will assuredly 
warrant them against resistance. Crocky might be eased of his 
winnings in half the time his bank could be reduced, and Chesterfield 
would find the game of High Toby easier to manage than the game 
of French Hazaf d! • 

As the character which Mr. Ainsworth has engrafted upon his story 
differs materially from the general and received notion of Turpin, it 
will be as well to separate the true from the false—to weigh Dick as 
he was in the balance—and to see whether his merits or demerits kick 
the beam—whether he was worthy in reality of the immortality he 
has acquired—whether he was gay, generous, and jovial—whether he 
was averse to shedding blood—whether (and this is really important) 
his whiskers were exuberant and »ed—and, lastly, whether or not he 
actually roile to York in a .«ingle night. 

Of the latter we have no further proofs to offer than such as are 
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afforded by traditionary gossip. The story is still rite in Yorkshire, 
though there are several (■laaniants for the distinction ; two highway¬ 
men, of the respective names of Nix and Nevisdeon, and a third, the 
redoubted Jack Harris, of whom in the life of Wni. Page, (one of 
the same fraternity), Ave find the following account:—.“This was 
Harris, the famous higliwayman Avho robbed on the |)lack marc (a 
sort oV Jilack -JBess we presmne), he convnitted a robbery in the 
morning in Surrey, on a gentleman who knew him perfectly well, 
and therefore Harris rotle for it with such speed, trusting to the good¬ 
ness of his mare, tS^at in the eenming, about sunset, he appeared on 
the boAvling-green at York, and pulling out his Avatch, shoAved it to 
the gentlemen present But notwithstanding this prodigious per¬ 
formance, as the riding of liH) miles in one day, so positive was the 
evidence against him, that he Avas convicted upon it. The old Duke 
of llichmond, as Ave remembei*, was so charmed with the vastness of 
the i)erformance and the bravery of tlie man, that he interceded for 
his life and obtained it, on condition that Harris Avould give him his 
whrd and honour that he Avould never be guilty of the like offence 
again.” Here we have the very feat, as Avell as the black mare ; 
but, j)erhaps, Harris Avas only an alia.’t for Turpin, and the date of 
“ Page’s IMcmoirs,” 17^511, favours the supposition. 

Bespecting this remarkable ride, nothing, hoAvever, is with cer¬ 
tainty knoAvn. In the lAiean time, the honours must be diviiled.- Tlu* 
performance of such a feat Ave hold to be physically imjAracticable 
in a single tlay ; but it Avou'i’d seem from the variety of claimants, 
that somebody ?/n/.y/ have atempted it. 

Of Turpin’s personal appearance we can say nothing, never having 
met with a portrait of that distinguished character Of his dispo¬ 
sition Ave suspect, from the anecdote of an old lady at Loughton, 
AA'hom he roasted on a fire, that h§ was not the gentlest of mankind ; 
though, in others which avc have heartl of-his s.iluting a lafly at 
iM;iry-le-bone Garden.s, and telling her that “she might noAv boast of 
being kissed by Turpin,” sa'-oui's of gallantry. That he had a social 
taste, is evidenced by his domestication with King in the cave, in 
E})ping Foi'est; and his shooting his bosom-friend, Avas, we are 
inclined to think, the result of mere accident. Such a struggle, 
woultl make any man nervous. 

Tbe story of the round and reversed horse-shoes, is Avell authenti¬ 
cated ; and the manner in which he afterwards baffled his pursuers, by 
riding his horse backAvards. An old Inn, at Kew, was one of his 
haunts; and thert' is still an ancient oak, a leafless^, naked tree, that 
flings ii{) its bare branches like the antlers of a stag, which bears his 
name, and which, in his reverence for it, and because, concealed by its 
trunk, Turpin lingered in that lonesome common to attack the 
traveller, the proprietor of the soil has encircled with a railing.— 
That lie was a diistard, the courage with which he died at once re¬ 
futes ;—and that he Avas unwilling unnecessarily to bhed blood, an 
anecdote which is told of Lord Mohun will evidence. 

This eccentric nobleman had a'^passion for rencontres with high¬ 
waymen, and rode out by night alone, well armed, Avell provided 
A\ith cu.di, to court as.sault. Turpin’^fteu passsed him, but Avould 
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never bid him stand and deliver;” allej^ing as his reason foi 
such inconsistent conduct, that he knew Mohun’s resolution to be 
such that he must take his life to take his purse, or lose his own, 
cither of which results would be disagreeable.” ^ 

Upon the wliole, we don’t know a prettier fellow, nor one who liad 
“ a. more eng.'jging presence of mind upon the road,” than Richard 
Turpin, whether of Eppjng or Rookwood. We shall finish with a 
sketch of him in repose : — 

“ Ilaviiif; made the circuit of the place after the manner of tlic aniplii 
theatrical Ducrow, lie halted near the piouth of thc^fsubterraiieaii chapel 
to he within hearing of I’ctci’s wdiistle, and thiowiifg his right leg la/.ily 
over his saddle, proceeded coolly I 0 light a sliort pipe (the luMiry of the 
cigar being tlu'ii unknown), humming the ^hile snatches of a ballad, ttic 
theme of which was his own exploits:— 


‘As I was riding o’er IToimslow Moor, 

I saw a lawyer trot on before: 

So I rode np and asked if he ivas not afraid ^ 

To meet Dick Turpin, that mischievous blade. 

To meet Dick Turpin, that mischievous blade.’ 

Thus, between long-drawn whiffs did he channt—lapped in the smoker’s 
dreamy elysium, witli shoit pipe rinniiiant—his solitary song ; and though 
apparently lost in forgetfulness, and listening to his own melody, he re¬ 
mained with one ear thrown back like that of llie hare, on the alert fni 
every sound. It was this power of abstraejion which gave to our Highway¬ 
man that philosophic character which we have heretofore remaiked, as 
distinguishing him beyond his fellow liPrd. When meditating his gieatest 
exploits ho appeared the most indifferent—when surrounded by danger be 
seemed the nmst insensible ; yet it was not so. He was never, as he him¬ 
self expressed it, ‘caught napping.’ He was ever ready to start to arms, 
yet lolled upon the cannon’s breech. Whatever his existence might he, 
he made the most of it: he understood the scdvir virre. to perfection. 
Rchold him now ! How negligently his hat is set on one side of his head— 
yon Rond-street lounger could not have more of the \ook ffituiti ':—yet Tur¬ 
pin, take our word.s for it, was neither a./h^nor a Jlond-street lounger. His' 
eyes arc half closed ; but a quick glance beams beneath the eyelids. His 
leg, equipped in that peculiarly-fashioned boot, which, in his day, obtained 
for it the name of the ‘ Turpin top,’ and which was quite the rage amongst 
the sporting characters of the period, is thrown indolently and caressingly 
over the neck of his favourite mare; yet an instant will bring his foot to 
the stirrup—ho looks the picture of repose. Reader, are you disposed to 
capture a Highwayman ? Now is your moment —his eyes absolutely close— 
he nods— 1 feel assuircd he is asleep—approach him sriftly—there, now rush 
upon him—you have received a cursed kick from that black marc, and a 
voice thunders in your car, 

‘ Dick Tubpin nevbb Sdeeps !' 

Never ! for at this moment he resumes his song— 

“Says 1, ‘ All my money T’ve managed to pop 
W’here no man will find it, beneath my boot-top.’ 

Says the lawyer, ‘ Dick Turpiitmy cash ne’er will find. 

For it’s sewed in the folds of my coat-cape behind ; 

So I care not for Turpin, that mischievous blade.” 
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Another whiff of the short pipe: 

“ 1 rode till I came to the powder mill, 

Where the smell of my pops made him soon stand still- 
‘ My mare wants a new saddle-cloth,’ said I— 

‘ Permit me tnc cape of your coat to try. 

For 1 am Dick Turpin, that mischievous blade.’ 

And tlfiis, for th» present, wo leave him—O rart^l/ick ’I urpin! 

We had intended to have quoted largely from the ride to York, 
which is done in such glorious style ; but all the daily and weekly 
press have anticipated our intentions. There are many other good 
things, however, to w'hich we can help ourselves; and we shall do so 
presently. And, although vje have descanted so “ lengthily,” as the 
Yankees say, on the subject of Turpin, let it not be supposed that 
the wild and lawless feats of the highwaymen form the prominent 
features ofRookwood.”—In no degree ! Some of the most patlietic 
and tender passages of our modern romantic litci’ature may be found 
in the story of Sybil, whom we have heard likened (unjustly, we 
think), w'ith Esmeralda. Nothing vapid or flimsy, or what tlie 
Cocknies call, in their wish to combine these qualities, sentimental, is 
to be found here. It is all lAanly, and true.— This is praise as rare 
as it is just. 

Our modern writers mistake the matter altogether—the writers 
of criticism as well as the w’riters of fiction. The romance of our day 
is not the romance of Monk Lewis, JMrs. Radcliffe, or JMaturin. It is 
no such thing. Our modern 'fomance, as shewn forth in the work of 
Mr. Ainsworth, as also in tho^ writings of Victor Hugo, and the 
highest aspirants of the French school, is a romance, not of 
verbiage, but of action, pas.sion, and irrepressible tenderness. And 
this is undoubtedly a vast progression in the art. It is the sub¬ 
stitution of poetic truth for fanciful fiction—of earnest power for ob¬ 
jectless aspiration. The new romances may have the old supernatural 
machinery—the old horrors—but where, we should like to know, are 
the startling dramatic effects; the high-wrought, passionate situation, 
which keep us on a rack of anxiety and doubt } where the poetry, 
the vitality, and the taste, displayed in the new school, to be met with 
in the old ? Certainly not in Mrs. Radcliffe or IMonk Lewis. JMa- 
turin had something better about him. He was the precursor of the 
present school ; and we much doubt if Victor Hugo, whom we know to 
be an ardent admirer of “Melmoth,” is not indebted to him for many 
of his most forcible,conceptions. At the same time, Maturin had not 
refined upon his own notions, as has been since done.' Hoffman and the 
German fantastical school, the modern French romancers, and the old 
English dramatists, are the groundwork of Mr. Ainsworth's school 
of romance. Shelley has remarked, “ that it is impossible any 
one who inhabits the same age with such writers as those who stand 
in the foremost ranks of our own, can conscientiously assure himself 
that his language and tone of thought may not have been modified 
by the study of the productions of those extraordinary intellecp. It 
is true that not the spirit but the forms in which it has manifested 
itself are due less to the peculiarities of their own minds than to the 
peculiarity of the laoral and inteUectuaf condition of the minds among 
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which they have been produced. Thus a number of writers*flosses'? 
the form, whilst they want the spirit, of those W'hom it is alle^ged they 
imitate; because the former is the endowment of the a/je in which 
they live, and the latter must be the uncommu»icated ^htning of 
their own niind.” This reasoning is as forcible as it is philosophical; 
and, without jfletractiji^ from his originality, we cannot donJit but 
that profound study ami admiration of Victor Hugo, and kindred 
feeling and sympathy with his genius, has produced a corresponding 
effect upon Air. Ainsw'orth’s mind. But from whatever sources he 
has derived his inspiration, he is unquestionably tjte founder of a ncAv 
school of romance in this country, and must be estimated accordingly. 
He has not only the “ endowment of th« age,*' but tlie “ uncoinmu- 
nicated lightning,” to perfect him. 

We shall not attempt to analyse* the jilot of Rookwood. It iir wild 
ami terrible, intricate and full of interest, which would only be 
destroy(*d by meagre analysis. We shall present our readers with a 
scene Avhich Avill at once satisfy them of the dramatic and agoiihhig 
powers of the author. He is describing the horrible fate of J^ady 
Hookwood, the Lady Asheton of the tale, a character which, without 
being in the slightest degree a copy,'approaches more nearly to 
Scott’s chef-d’ccuvrc in excellence and finish than anything w'c have 
seen or expect to see:— 

“ At length a sound, like the sudden shutting of the church-door, broke 
upon the profound stillness of the holy ediftce. Iti the hush that succeeded, 
a footstep was distinctly heard threadiiig the aisle. 

He comes—he comes!’ exclaimed Alan, joyfully—adding, an instant 
after, in an altered voice—‘ but he conies alone.’ 

“ The footstep drew near to the month of the vault—it was upon the 
stairs—Alan stepped forward to greet, as he supposed, lus grandson, but 
started back in astonishment and dismay, as he encountered, in his stead. 
Lady Hookwood. Alan r’etreated, while the Lady advanced, swinging the 
iron door after her, wdiich closed with a tremendous dang. Approaching 
the .statue of the first Sir Ranulph, she paused, and Alan then remarked the 
singular and terrible expression of her eyes, which apperred to be fixed 
upon the statue, or upon some invisiblt* object near it. There Avas some¬ 
thing in her whole attitude and manner calculated to impress the deepest 
terror on the beholder. And Alan gazed upon her with an awe which 
momently increased. Lady Rookwood’s bearing Avas as proud and ercet 
as we have formerly described it to have been—her broAV was as haughtily 
bent —her chiselled lip as disdainfully curled, but the staring, changeless 
eye, and the decp-hcaved sob, vi'hich occasionally escaped her, bctraycci 
how tnncli she AvaS under the influence of mortal terror. Alan watclud 
her in amazement. He knew not how the scene Avas likely to tcrmln.Tte, 
nor what could have induced her to visit this ghostly spot, at such an 
hour, and alone ; but he resolved to abide the issue in silence profound 
as her own. After a time, however, bis impatience got the betto ol lus 

fears and scruples, and lie spoke. , , 

“ ‘ What doth Lady Rookwootl in the aboile of^the deatlr asketi he, at 

length. 

“ She started at the sound of his voice, hut still kept her eye fixed upon 

the vacancy. , , , i 

“' Hast thou not beckoned me hither, and am 1 not comereturned 

she, in a holloAV tone. ‘ And now thou askest wherefore 1 am here. 1 am 
M. M. ^o. 102. ’ 4R. 
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here, because, as in thy life 1 feaieil thee not, neither in death do I feat 
thee—1 am here because-* 

“ ‘ Whatseest thou?’ interjiiptcd Alan, with ill-snppressed terror. 

^Vhat see 1—ha—ha—’ shouted Lady llookwooil, amidst discordant 
lansjhter—‘ that whicR mieht appal a heart less stout than mine—a figure 
anguish-vvrithen, with veins that glow as with a subtle and consuming 
flame. ^A substance yet a shadow, in thy living,likeness--ha—frown it 
thou wilt, 1 can iVtiun thy glances--’ 

‘ W^here dost thou see this vision ?’ demanded Alan. 

‘ Where !’ echoed Lady llookwood, becoming for the first time sensible 
of the presence of a siianger. ‘ H*i -who art thou that c|uestionest me?— 
what art thou .f*- spea^t !’ 

No matte 1 who or what I am,' returned Alan .—‘ I ask thee what thou 
dost behold ?’ 

“ ‘ (y'anst thou see nothing?’ 

Nothing,' replied Alan. 

'I'lion didst know Sir Tiers llookwood ?’ 

Is it he?’ asked Al.in, drawing near her. 

“' ft is he,’ n'plied Lady llookwood; ‘ I have followed him hither, and 
I f ill 1‘ollow him whithersoever he Icai's me, were it to-’ 

What doth he now?' a.sked Alan, ‘ see’st thou him still?’ 

''I'he figure points to tha/ saicophagus,’ returned Lady llookwood. 

‘ (’anst laise up the lid ?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ replied Alan, 'my strength will not avail to lift it.’ 

Yet let the trial be made,’ said Lady llookAvood ; ‘ the figure points 
there still—my own arm shall aid thee.’ 

“ Alan watched her in dumb wonder. She advanced towards the marble 
monument, and beckoned him -to follow', lleluctantly did he comply. 
Witliont any expectation of being /ihle to move the jrondenms lid of the 
saicophagus, at Lady Hook wood’s renewed request he applied himself to 
raise it. What was his surprise, when, beneath their united elfbrts, he 
found the ])onderous slab slowly revolve upon its vast hinges, and with 
little fnilhcr difiicidly, it was comjrletcly elevated ; though it still requiied 
the exertion of all Alan’s strength to pro)) it open, and preveirt its tailing 
back. 

Wh at doth itcontahr?’ a.sk<.d Lady llookwood. 

“ ‘ A warrior’s a.shes,’ retirri«‘d Ahitr. 

“ ' 'fhere is a rusty dagger ttpoir a fold of faded lincir,’ cried Lady llook¬ 
wood, holding dowrr the light. 

“ ‘ It is the weapoir with which the fir'st dame of the hoit.se of llookwood 
was stabbed,' said Alan, with a grim smile, 

‘ Which whoso graspeth itt the tomb, 

Shall clutch urrtil the hour of doom.’ 

So saith the rhyme.—Have you seerr enough?’ * 

“ ' No,’ said Lady llookwood, precipitating herself into the marble 
coffin. ' That weapoir shall he mine.’ 

“ ‘ (\mie forth—come torth,’ cried Alan. ‘ My arm trembles—I cannot 
support the lid.' 

' I will have it, though I grasp it to eternity,' shrieked Lady Rook- 
wood, vaiidy endeavoiti;ing to wrest away the dagger, which was fastened, 
togetiier with the linen upon wdiich it lay, by some adhesive suhstanco to 
the bottom of the shell. 

“ At this moment Alan llookwood hiappened to cast his eye upward, and 
he then beheld Avhat filled him with new terror. The axe of the sable 
statue was poised above its head, as in the act to strike him. Some secret 
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inachiiicry, it was evident, existed between the sarcopliaf^us lid nnd this 
niysterions image—but in the lirst impulse of liis ahum,.Man abandoned 
his hold of' the slab, and it sunk slowly downwards. He ulteied a loud 
<‘iy as it moved. I^ady Uookwood hearil this ery—she raised heiself at 
Jhe -nine moment—the dagger was in her hand -she pressed against the lid, 
but its downwaul f’oree was toogieat to bo withstood--the light was within 
the sarcophagifs, and A4au could discern her i'eatuies—th|> e.\pression was 
tenible—.she uttered one Sliriek—and the lid closed for ever.’' 

It would be injustice to Rlr. Ainsworth were we to omit noticing 
his wild and spirited lyrics^ but they are roservt^l for a future treat 
to our readers—our present space luiving “run away with us,” 

With this we shall say r/fgr et va(c to jMr. Ainsw'orth. And if we 
have iu)t said as much about his volumes as they desevve, it is be¬ 
cause we are willing to flatter oursehes that what we have said will 
incite such of our readers as have not perused them, sjieedily to do 
themselves that pleasure. We envy them with all oiir hearts, and 
would give live pounds that we could forget the work to have the 
pleasure of a fresh perusal. Air. Ain.sworth has ni.nle a most brilli/dit 
and most succcessfiil (lch})t, and if he will but pay a little nn)rc atten¬ 
tion to the management ol' his plot, and'nol .suffer himself to be led 
away by the OKuberanee of Ids fancy, or by tlu* maudlin advice of 
cat-witted critics, wc projfliesy that he will ere long attain a high 
place—if not indeed the highest—among the writm-s of lietion of the 
present day. Again we say, let him go on and lear not. There ave 
mimbcrle.ss rich mines of romance yet fmexplored—let him demolish 
the silver fork sy«tem—let him banish the “ Lady Jemima" balder¬ 
dash of modern novelists, .nid, our credit on it, he will do more for 
his school than all the praises which contempor.'ineous critici.sm can 
bestow. 
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Songs of thk Loihk. Skconi} Edition, with Additions. 

This delightful little volume conies upon our recollection like the 
face of an old friend much improveil by absence. There are many 
original songs now added, which will well repay the reader for jicru- 
sal. We have seen several of these pleasing lays translated into 
French, and as they appear such favourites witli our gay neighbours, 
would advise the author, who.soevcr he may be, to print a Frimch 
edition, under his own sujierintciidence, .as thoac we liave .seen .al¬ 
ready translated are done in a very inferior manner to what they 
might have been. Wc hojie that a loVe for poetry i.s already return¬ 
ing upon our novel-gorged readers, and feel delighted to find that 
there yet exist those, who have been so far able to appreciate the 
beauties of the Loire-immortalizing bard, as to call for a second 
edition of his songs. 
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NavaH, Sketch-Book. Second Series. 2 Vols. London. 

WIIITTAKEU. 

Captain Glascock is beyond all question the most sailor-like ami 
sh}p‘,slinp(' of his nulnerous literary naval contemporaries. lie does 
not pretend, like too many of his cloth, t(» be an universal writer, and 
sentiniei'.tize in qspecial hnchroni on shore, but Cpon his ow'n element 
he is a.ssun'dly lord-paramount, and none but he. He has an irre¬ 
sistible fund of quaint drollery about him, such as is only to be met 
with in the forecasjlc of a “ rejil Trafflyj^ar craft.” 1 he laced coat 
and epaulettcd shoukler never peer forth with him. A close and 
nervous observer of the sailor’s character, he has limned his propen- 
.sitics, fec'linf^s, .iml passions With the hand of a master, and from the 
most trivial incidents—often, indeed, from no incidents at all he has 
drawn the most strikinj? pictures. The best criterion of his power is, 
perh;ip.s, tlic avidity with w'hich his works arc read by the veriest 
.Tohniiy Haw of.a landsman, who, althouj>h unable to comprcliend the^ 
jibfr'Mi.se technicalities of the cuddy and the orlop, feels the truth of 
tlic description, as it were, intuitively. For the rest, he is a d.'ishing' 
_£j;illant fellow—one of the very best officers in the “ sarvus, and a 
true sailor, every inch of him.—We could add to his “Jack in Oporto ' 
'•■everal //ara.y reflecting the highest credit upon his judgment and 
discretion while watching “ that there Portingale;” but he has been 
modest on his own merits, .‘ind we will spare his blushes. 

So full of extractable matter,,is “ The Naval Sketch-Book,” that we 
grow tlainty of the endless variety of piquant dishes presented to our 
devotions. We would willingly, in fact, extract the wdiole book for 
The Maiithli/ amusement of our readers ; but though this might ])os- 
sibiy l)e flattering enough to the gallant (’aptain—gallant not by eoi/r- 
leM/'—k might just .'is jiossibly be unjust to the publisher. We will 
for the ])resent, therefore, content ourselves with the following cha- 
r.'ictiM'istic little woreeaif, showing how Jack gammoned his methodif 
c'lptain. No landsman could have told this—but all landsmen will 
understand it:— 


“ ‘ V’oii know,’ >ays Jack, addies.siiig one of his shipmates, ‘ yon 
know, ho, at three-bells every forenoon, there was heat to divisions and 
muster prayer-books and bibles.— A.s for myself, iji the bible-busincss, I 
managed the matter very well—and moreover, with the eki|)per I was a bit 
of Ji fiiiiey-miin—for, you see my biblc (as captain o’ the mess) was always 
kivered in baize—nor never was opened, you know, nor paw'cd by bury 
p;nv—There wasn't, no, not .is much as the sign of a soil to be seen inside 
or —'Pile skipper reg’larly overhauled the hooks himself—and one 

morn, going round at divisions, I s.iys to myself—‘ Come this is too had, 
by Joe! - Here’s my bible's been b.ig’d in the baize three years and up¬ 
wards, and the skipper’s never once the keltcr she’s in—-so here's try 

him on a wind,’ says I to myself—' Here she is. Sir,’ says 1, pulling out the 
book from niy grccn-baize bag just .as he comes to my elbow—' here she 
is Sir. just as clean you see, as if she’d corned hran-ucw' out o’ the mint’ — 
‘ ’fhat’s a Ifood man,’ says the skipper, givin’ me a friendly tap on the 
sliouldei—‘ that’s a (jood man—come down to mij cabin,’ says he, ‘ as soon 
as divisions arc over’—Well, as soon .as the drum beats retreat, you may 
well suppose I wasn’t long divin’ ilown to get my drop ; but when I enters 
the cabin there wasn’t, no. not the sign of a glass to he seen—There wa.s 
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the skipper alone at the table i'lunbling a Newlaiul in his list, aiul,seemin’ 
as shy o’ me as I was of him—‘ Come here, my man,’ say he—‘ eome 
here,'riiompson- you’re a very ^(> 0 ^/ man,’ says lu—‘ take this,’says he, 
shoviiii,’' a live-pouiul Xewhmd into my fist—‘ take this, anil recolleet,’ says 
he, ‘ 1 nive it lor presi rvinij so well the M'oril o’ (iot?.’—AC ell, you may lie 
sure alter this, the bible sees loss ilaylifiht nor never- -ami theie wasn’t a 
lellow loie-anik-alt,—m^en Munlock himself,—as didn’t bat? his book in 
baize.’” • • 


Afrii'an Skktckks. By Thomas puiNGLK. -London: hloxoN. 

Wi<: have recoivcil this elej^ant and ■welcome voliinie too late for 
notice this month ; but without dipping into its pages we may very 
safely recommend any thing that comes from JMr, Pringle's talented 
and veteran pen. We shall a* some future period draw largely upon 
the volume. 


Lay SjvRmons. By the Ettrick Siiktiikud. London: Fuasi;h 

'I’liosK who looked foiAvard to the publication of lliese ‘CSermons” 
with the hope of enjoying “ much damnable l.-iughter” at the Shep¬ 
herd’s expense—and they form a not inconsiderable portion of your 
reading pnlilic—nill find tliemselves, doubtless, much dis.appointed. 
Those, on the contrary, who, jealous of the fami' of tliis worthy and 
excellent man, waited with pain for what tliey deened would dee])ly 
injure his name, will find themselves .xgreeeably <leeeived. W^e are 
not among the number of those whi^dcem that the wortliy Sliepherd 
of l^lttrick can write as good an homily as his illustrious brotlier, the 
Shepherd of Canterbury, but we maintain that there i.s much sound 
theology, much useful advice, and much valuable practical Christianity 
in these j)ages. There is, too, an ingri'dient which has not liithcrto 
found its way into .sermons, but which is a very good ingredient I’or 
all that—much cheerful entertainment and marjy pleasing appli¬ 
cations of the subject. The jiious rejider will doubtless exclaim, 
that this is fitter for the ])ages of a novel than a sermon—and perhaps 
he is right; but, speaking for ourselves, we e.mnot perceive that the 
force of the .Shepherd’s arguments h;ive been weakened upon our mind 
by these little‘^flights.” They have rather rivetted them the stronger 
upon our memory ; and such, we venture to say, will be the inv- 
pression of all those who give the volume (which will richly repay 
the time) a diligent perusal. 


I'Ays and Lbgend.s of Variou.s Nation.^. Part 111.—Ireland. 

By William J. Thoms, Cowhe. 

We would not again have raiseil thi.s harmless production from the 
sleep into which it is fast falling, were it not that we have bi'cn ex¬ 
cessively amused at the conceit (to say the least of it—otliers would 
cull it ignorant arrogance) of the complacent editov. We .shall give 
the specimen of the “ intense biAheration” which has so moved our 
cachinatory powers. Hear this, all ye ignoramuses who have pro- 
sumetl to lecture on the origin of words; and chiefly thou, Doctor 
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Jamieson, blush thyself into tleepcr oblivion ! Mr. Thoms is speak- 
injr of the word “ uinj.’* 

“ All airy place is, however, equivalent to a haunted place: therejin'c 
Sir ^\'^alte^ Seolt exphiifiis - 

“ And ('inj was the way,” 

in the ballad of “ Tamlane,” as producing superstitious ^read—in fact, 
Jiuthiri/'!: f" • ' » 

Excellent IMr. Thom.s !—his “ in fact” is jierfectly conclusive, and 
the wondering people are now aware, for the first time, that the ex¬ 
pressive Scotch wdi- 4 l eiry'’—which every one thought meant a 
sense of frightful loneliness—is nothing more than a corruption of 
“airy!” Jiut the concluding* part of the note is be.st of all. “Is 
not ‘ fairy’ ‘ airy’ by the modification of the first letter?” cpioth our 
cilitor. ’frue. Mister Thoms; and is not “witch” “itch” by the same 
infallible rule, and ‘ blather” ‘lather ?”—()he ! Jam satis. 


E.ssays on Elkctkicity anu Magnu'I'issi. 1?y Pkteu Citn- 
NINGUAM, SUKOKON, K. N. LoNDON, CoCIIUANE AND M'CroNE. 

This is the work of a gentleman, whose profession (a surgeon in 
the Royal Navy) has afforded him an opportunity to observe much 
that is intere-sting, and to form opinions, which, if not just, are at 
least original and striking No man can set himself up as a proper 
judge of the subject, unless he has been in the self-same s])ots that 
the author has; he is not fit to criticize and impugn inferences that 
observation has not shew'n cithev correct or otherwise ; the wild 
country of Peru has been little travelled, and l\Ir. Cunningham is at 
present alone in his Peruvian deductions. 

i\Ir. Cunningham's title-page bears the following, “ On the motions 
of the earth and heavenly bodies, as explained by electro-magnetic 
attraction and re])ulsion ; and on the conception, growth and decay 
of m.'in, and cause and treatment of his diseases as rclerable to Gal¬ 
vanic action,” See. We undei^tand not electricity, so we can neither 
condemn Mr. Cunningham’s work nor praise it, and ‘we have never 
sailed o’er the blue expanse 

“ To Susquehaua’s side.” 

All wc can do is to recommend the many who are interested in the 
sidjject of electricity and its influences, to read and judge for them¬ 
selves. 


Wf; are obliged to defer the notice of many new books till our 
next number, among which is a very talented and amusing work 
by IMiss J. Hill, called “Brother Tragedians,”and two entertaining 
volumes by Mr. Inglis on the “ Channel Islands.” 
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Ot n lands have been, during the niontli, inoistciicd by a few days of 
light and refreshing showers, l)y which a pKiportioniU hem fit has l)eeu oli- 
tained for tlie crops of all kinds, Imt the old leaven of droughty and foihiddiug 
weather has returned, :fnd seems to threaten a contimuipce, pmi «ps with 
some few favoiirahle and Slightly Ijeneficial changes, until the'^ate of an¬ 
cient and thirsty St. Swithiii, whose thirst, in many by-gone seasons, no¬ 
thing under six weeks daily .showers could allay. This, however, is merely 
senile aiipiehension, and as tiie occurri*nce is but j^hriodical, it may not, 
and we hope will not, occur dining tlie present seas*on Wheat, however, 
probably will endure drought witli less of unfavourable appealance and 
future injury than any other faiming crop, and much of it have we walked 
over oi’late which has aiforded a blooming, luxuriant, and promising ap- 
pearanee -with, indeed, the irregularity of patches inferior in bulk and 
.strength, eharacteri.stic of the .stason. 'I'lie accounts of this fir.st of all 
crops, from the different jiarts of the country, arc on the whole favoiirahle ; 
from none very depressing; and should cijual good fortune attend ns to the 
date ot the harv'est-snpper, we shall Imve tlii'ii been blessed with lluee 
plentilnl wheat crops. The seed season for corn and pulse may lie now 
said to he over, so little can remain mifiiiinhed, and that of tuiiiips, ni.ni- 
gohlt, and potatoe.s is about to t.ake its fmii ; indeed, potatoe plantiiig has 
commenced, and the turnip lands geneially are in a forward state, but 
turnip seed camiot be sown with any sanguine hopes of success, witliout 
the assistance of moistening and genial showeis. 'I'he gout in wlieat lias 
been lately anuonneed ; and a Diusetsliire^geiitleman, in the ancient style of 
misconception, whilst he has observed the effects, supposes lie has disco¬ 
vered the cause, lint insects are not tlie c.uise, but tlie efl'eet of the disseaes; 
the cause, in reality, being a snperaiuindance of the vegetalilcjniees, wliieli 
tKcnce consccpiently stagnate, and, by an equal necessity,become the undux 
of inscctile om. Such is the rule of nature, exemplified moie oi less in 
every mild winter, in which the rigour of host is wanted to check the in¬ 
ordinate increase hoth of vegetation and the vegetable j'liice.s. (beat 
complaints are making and prepaiing for the attention of Parliament re¬ 
specting the constant fraudulent imports of wheat from .Teisey, to the ex¬ 
tent of a vastly greater iiiiaiitity than eonirl possibly be produced on tliat 
and the other islands together, 'fliis tour is said to be managed liy tiie 
old and convenient mode of tlie oath manufacture, so long and well kiiowri 
ill the custom-house, the army, the law, and the ehiirch. AV'^e are not loii- 
fident or coneeited enough, to offer any remedy for so inveterate a disease. 
If hunger will break through stone walls, an oath has hitherto been found 
a feeble barrier against sordid and fi auduleiit interest. 

The extraordinary drought of the spring has certainly had one good 
effect, that of rendering friable and ready for culture.the heavy clays which 
had remained so fong saturated with moisture, at the same time retaidiog 
the seasonable progre.ss of vegetation, yet witliout ap])arently, tiiiis far, 
effecting any irreparable damage to the crops, granting a timely cliarige of 
temperature. "^I’lic barley sowing has been performed expeditiously and 
early, and for the most part, in a tolerably good tilth, ami with some 
abatement of the old and favourite weed .system, to vvliicli the stat.- of the 
weather has mainly contributed, 'flic'early bayleys above ground, have 
come up irregularly, as was to be expected from the state of the soil and 
the nature of the seasons; and thcfe can be but few regular crops, and 
fewer good ones, unless the weather take a favourable turn. The late 
few showers greatly improved the oats, which had put on a most unpro¬ 
mising appearance ; but though, like the barley, they must be an irregular 
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crop, thttbest parts (jf them look healthy iu colour and sufficiently forward. 
Beans, awhile since, appeared large and tlourishing, hut a close examina¬ 
tion now will discover immense quantities of the ova of their proper in¬ 
sects, which on a continuance of the present dry weather, will shortly [rush 
“into existence. 'I'he {iease which bore so discouraging an appearance pre¬ 
viously to the rains, have since imprtwed rapidly, and with a succession of 
fav<»uralilj.* weatlur, both those and the beans iiriy yet be productive. 
Oats, iu most parts, seemed to suffer most heavily fioin the drought, bear¬ 
ing all tlic appearance ot a I'alling crop, whence their sudden and great 
impiovemcnt from the rains has been most conspicuous. The grasses, 
natural and artificialybave made aifequally rapid start with the other crops, 
but cannot bi“ great, w'ithout the aid of some showery weather, and tor 
.some contimumce. 'I'he stock of old hay, however, is not great, notwith- 
.standing the waste of turnips meurred by those confident stock-feeders, 
who ploughed up or s(»ld for a trifle the- remainder of tlie crop, and were 
afterw.uds comjrelled to feed with hay. 'I'lie gardens throughout the 
country have sutl’cred most severely and irrecoverably from the plague of the 
blight, and there the writer expr-esses himself feelingly. Wall fruit, ev- 
ccqrt tmdei tire most careful protcetiorr. tttay be protiouncod entirely cut 
oir, aird fruit trees, covcreil with the most spleitdid arrd beautifirl blossoms, 
atibrdirrg the earnest of a sirpcrabundcrrrt crop, itt the coirrse of foirr-nttd- 
twenty hours were reduced ti trakedtre.ss and apparerrt utter sterility. 
AV'e canrrot here help iroticing ortec mor-e the r egular moutirly accourrt froitr 
Herts, where every thing agricultural and economical jog,s on invariably 
pro.sperous. O rare Herts! what fortunes yoitr cultivators must be 
niitking ! 

'I'he subject of live stock affords no novelty ; llesh meat sells well, ot 
(b)d help the poor farmer! Live stock is his best bower-attclior. Not¬ 
withstanding the losses iu our tloc.ks, markets have trot beett ill supplied 
with mutton, nor, mrder all circumstances, i:m the price have beert fairly 
deemed exoibttant. l*otk has beert reduced in price by tire iitvasiott of 
myriads of pigs from Itelittid, which have been scott parading on the Ettg- 
lish soil, frmn live to eight Inmd.-t d iit a drove. The supply of wlieat, too, 
has beert gueat, appearing to as,-et tain a mo.st inqrortrmt probable fact, that, 
a superior cultirte ptetntseil, tlii.s couirtiy tteeil he no loitger art importer 
froirt the Corttirrertt, but the two eoitjoiuerl might become exporthrg 
coiurtries. 

Sltamefitl, cowardly, bcll-bont, trationally-drsgracittg lNciiNnr.\KrsM yet, 
at every opportunity, lights up its tlarning midnight energies of destruc¬ 
tion. U’e repeat, arrd from our own knowledge, it was at lirst negatively, 
even positively ettcouraged itt corrversatioirs, botli without doors arrd within 
— ami how seldom has the subject been introduced, and how tenderly 
tr eated by our patriotic writers ! What is still worse, no prcveirtivc mea¬ 
sures have yet been attempted, nor in all probability even tbortght of. If 
preverttlorr and extreme rigour do not prove a remedy, the case is a settled 
orte, and without remedy. 

'rhe Daut Muvkets, by the carcase, per stone of 8lb.—Beef, 2s. to 
.“Js. 6d.; Mirtton, 2s. l-d. to ts .; Lamb, Is. kl. to .^s. 4d.; Veal, tis. Hd. to 
4s. Sd.; I’ork, 2s. 2d. to Is. 

Corn EwcAinige.—Wheat, 38s. to Ms.; Barley, 27s. to 33s.; Oats, I8s. 
to 2Ss. 'I’he London loaf, 4lb. 8d. Hay, 55s. to 81s.; C'lover do. 05s. to 
lOOs.; Straw, 23s. to 31s. 

Ooals irt the Pool, I is. 3d.—18s. to 21s. per ton. 

Middlesex, May 26 


j,.nNnoN: nAvnis and i.kiohton, .TOll^fso^’’s-c•o^)RT, pi.edt-strekt. 
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PHYSIOGNOInI Y, founded on PHYSUrt. 

BY Ar.EXANDEll WAI-KEll, 

Late Lecturer on Anatomy ant^Physiology a^ Edinburgh. 

“ This is a very curious, and a very acute performance- The subject of inquiry 
is one of great, peculiar, and general interest; and the author has displayed much 
originality and laborious investigation in its discussion.’’—Lito-ary Cazetle. 

“ Walker’s Physiognomy is indeed a splendid work. It is splendid in conception, 
arrangement, and execution .”—Morning News. 

Smith, Elder and Co., Cornhill. 



piNE ARTS. —THE ST. JAMES’S GAI.LERY OF 

PAINTINGS, No. 58, Pall Mall, opposite Marlborough House, is now oj)en. 
Admission Is. . • 

“ The exhibition called the St. James’s Gallery of Paintings, is a most excellent 
and instructive one; there are here pictures rf)f immense value and importance, 
chiefly selections from the be.st of the Sj)anish and Italian masters. Here wo find 
Murillo in his full and ])erfect glory, his elaborateness of finish and tvondrous 
effect; also llubens, with his matchless glowing combination of colours; the twi¬ 
light chiaroscuro of Ludovico Caracci, and the harmonious sweetness of; Annibale; 
the elegance of Dominichino, Parmigiano,, and the exquisite beauty of Coreggio; 
of this last master there is a specimen which*with all our admiration of the works 
of the other great masters exhibited, we consider to be the gem of the collection." 
— Bell's New Weekly Messenger. • 


NEllVOUS DEBILITY, &c. 

j^EDICAL ETHICS.—The following works will serve as 

guides and monitors to all who may feel interested in their perusal:— 
(Twenty-first Edition, 5s. each). 

1. The A'iGIS OF I.TFE presents an extended view of the cause and effects of 

self-abuse, intemperance, anil libertinism, as tending to produce sexual debility and 
nervous irritationis. ■ 

2. The SYPIIIIilST recommends itself to the serious notice of the man of plea¬ 
sure, when suffering under the constitutional effects of Syphilis, Gonorrhoea, &c. 

3. IIYGEIANA is addressed to the reserved and sensitive females, who may 
pos.sess in this work a confidential adviser under the most delicate circumstances; 
even where the hopes of maternity have been long delayed. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

“ These books can be safely recommended, a.s well for the moral truths they con¬ 
tain as for the extensive and sjiccessful result of the author’s experience.”— London 
Morning Journal. ^ • 

“ We agree with the Editor of the ‘ London Morning Journal,’ and recommend 
Mr. Goss’s publications for general perusal.”—jKJinftMryt Weekly Paper. 

“ 'J'his publication, while it neither spares the aged voluptuary nor the youthful 
prodigal, offers to both the most important advantages.”— Glasgow Pajwr. 

“ This work (Hygeiana) is properly called an analysis of some female complaints; 
it is written in a very jieuliar style of moral admonition ”— DuUin Morning Journal. 

The above mav be h.ad of Shenvood and Co., Paternoster-row, London; 4, Ca¬ 
therine-street, Strand ; 58, Pall-mall; and or all Booksellers.—Price 5,. each. 

Messrs. GOSS may be consulted, as above, every-day, at,thcirdiouse ; and pa¬ 
tients in the remotest parts of the countaw can be treated successfully on describing 
minutely the case, and enclosing a remittance for advice and medicine, which can 
be forwarded to any part of the world. No difficulty can occur, as the medicines 
will be securely packed, and carefully protected from observation. 

7, Lancaster-place, Wellingtgn-street, Strayd. 
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CADDLERY and HARNESS, Manufactured at the Horse 

Razaar, King-street and Baker-street, I’ortrnaii-square. The most extensive 
Assortmenf of SADDIiEUY, HARNESS, HORSE CLOTHINtf, anil every 
Article for Stable use, is constantly kept on Sale, at the IjOivcst Prices, for Ready 
IMoney. 

L>ATRONISED anti strongly Recommended by the Medical 

Professi.-'n.—W. IIAlMlMKRStiEY begs permission to call the attention of 
the Nobilitv, (lentrv, and Public at large, to his inijiroved TEJNj^PLE PtlR'l'A- 
REE SIlrj’VEK-Jki'I'H, which combines extreme eiegauce with the greatest 
durability, and has been found, in cases of debility, Ac., a certain and most agree¬ 
able remedy. AV. II. hkewise oilers for their approval his extensive stock of Ilip- 
Doiich, Vajiour, Slijiiier, Children's I>eg, b'cel, and Portable AVarm Baths, the 
latter of which inav be^i-ed in any ajfiirtment, and prepared in thirty minutes.— 
N. 11. Eveiy article puAbased at AY. Hammersley’s, Ironmonger, See., Bath- 
maker to His jMa)esty and the Royal I'amily, 30, AA'igmore-street, Cavendish- 
.sipjare, warranted ol’tho best make And mateiial. 

L'' 1. K (; A P A PER H ANG 1N G S ^rTt^llin^ar^V. 

\V( tOLliAM'S old established Manufactory, 31, AVigmore Street, Cavendish 
Sipiare, also a great variety of Silk and India Pajicrs, so universally admired for 
Driwing Rooms. N. 11 AVorkmen sent to any part of the Kingdom. 

:N0E of CHAllOMlLhllintf GINGER—ThirEsseuce 

is recommended without comment, the invaluable jjiopertiesof the two articles 
being so well known to those sutiering from indigestion ; for bv using it a short 
time, digestion is restored, whethe/ari.sing from long continued exces.s, or a w'ant of 
tone and energy of those organ.s, and liir nervous iTehility, lowness of spirits, hys¬ 
teric alfections, tlalulcuce, habitual relaxed bowels, heartburn, acidity of the sto¬ 
mach, spasms, cramps, Ac., no better domestic medicine can possibly^ be taken, it is 
certain in alfording instant relief in the most violent sick head-ache. 'I’lie pro- 
jirietov caincstly recommends a trial of this Essence to persons afllicted with all the 
above complaints; but he does not iiitrodure it as being an intalliblc cure (as many 
do) but is warranted in asserting its ellicacy from the extensive relief aflbrded in 
numerous cases of the above description'. It is much to be valued by those in the 
habit of taking the Chamomile tea, as a tea of any strength can instantly be mailc 
ivilh it. Sold by Decimus AYooilhouse, operative Chemist, Ifl, King AVilliain-street, 
liOiidon Bridge ; also by Sanger, 150, Oxtord-strect; and all Medicine Venders in 
Town and Country, in bottles 2s. Od., 4s. Gd., and lOs. Gd. each. Observe D. AA''ood- 
houso on the Oovernment Stamp. 

r>iui|)Ies on the Face, Dryness and Roughness of the Skin.— 

The.se inconveniences, which ^arise from an impure state of the blood, and 
and whicli many persons arc subject to, particiilaidy at this season of the year, are 
ellectually removed by AVILMOl'T’S ANTISCORBU ITC TINCTURE. One 
small bottle is generally sufficient; it may be taken without the slightest incon¬ 
venience by the most delicate constitution. 

Mr. AVilmott is likewise the s.de Proprietor of MORSE’S OINTIMENT, for the 
Ringw worm and Scald-head, which he strongly recommends to the public, as it 
never fails of curing that inveterate disease amongst Children in a very short 
period. 

Tlie 'I’incfiire in bottles 4s. Gd. and lls. each: the Ointment in pots 4s. 6d. each. 

Sold by AA*". W'ilmott, Chemist, U3, High-street, Borough; Sanger, 150, and 
Hallway, G3, Oxford-street; Prout, 221), Strand ; and most respectable Druggists 
and jMediciiie A^'enders in Town and Country- 


53, NEW BOND-STREET, amf 80, NEAVoATE-STREET. 


DUGGIN’S EATENT DOUBLE-BRIMMED VEN- 

TII.ATINO BEAA'ER hats, and acknowledged to be the best kind of 
Hats ever yet produced, weighing less than four ounces ; will never injure by wet, 
or lose their colour; the brims being double, they cannot break or go out of shape ; 
they will not prevenf the egress of perspiration, which has been so much the com¬ 
plaint of water))roof Hats, often producing the head-ache and the loss of hair. 
Price 21s. and 26s.; Drab and Brown Hats the same price; also Ladies’ Riding 
Hatr. - To he had of the Patentee, DUCiGIN, 53, New Boiid-street, and 80, New- 
gate-street, near the New Post-office. 
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PROSPECTUS 

or THE 

MEDICAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUI^ION. 


r AT HONS AND P A T HO N 1;;S S E S. 

n. n. II. THE nUKE OE .sussex. 


II. R. H. THE duke 

ilis Grace't'he Duke of NifFthumberland 
Her (irace the Duchess of Northumber¬ 
land. ■ I 

Her Grace tlie Duchess of Buccleugh. 

Her Grace the Duchess of l{uckin}(liam. 
The Lord Frederick Fitzclarence. 

The Lady P'rederick F'itzclarciice. 

'I'he Lady IMary P'ox. 

The J,ady Isabella Weniyss. 

The Earl of Errol ' 1 

The Gountess of Errol. - | 

The Marquess of Salisbury. I 

The Marchioness of Salisbury. 

The Dowager Marchioiie.ss of Salisbury. 
The Dowaffcr Marcliioness of Habting.s. 
'file DoH'.iger Countess of Jlclniore. 

The Mar(|uess of Downshire. 

'Pile Marchioness of Downshire. 

Tile Dowager Marchioness of Downshire ' 
'I'he Maniuess of Tlionioiid. | 

'I'he Miirchione.ss of'I'hoinond. , 

Lord Anliur Hill ' 

liord George Hill. 1 

Iionl M arcus Hill. I 

Lord Arthur Chichester. 

Loid lioston. i 

'Phe Earl of Orkney. ^ 


OF GLOUCESTER 

The Viscount AJahyn. ^ ■ 

'Phe Viscount Duiigarvoi^ 

'Phe Viscountess Dungarvoii. 

Lord Dinorben. 

I^tily Dinorben.* 

Tlie Countess•AV'cstnieath. 

'Phe Countess Sterling. 

'Phe^Dowager Lady Elcho. 

'I'he Ladv Bolton. 

'Pile Earl Alountcashel. 

The Countc.ss of Mouiitcashel 
'Phe very Ilevcrend the Dean ol Cln 
chc.ster. 

Sir Coutts 'Protter, Bart. 

Lady 'I’Tottcr. • 

The laidy Oiigley. 

Sir (ili.irles Doyle. 

Sir Beiitinck Doyle. 

Baron De Haber. 

Baron De Haiissi. 

Sir Montague Cliolniley. 

Lady Georgiana Cliolniley. 

Sir,t'oghill Coghill, Bart! 

Sir WuHani Hort. 

4iady Hort. 

I/ady Hamlyn Williams. 

General Sir George Walker. 


The specific object of the Medical Benevolent Institution is, to place Advice and 
Medicines within the I'each of such reduced members of the njiper and middling 
classes of society, as, under reverses of fortune, are unable to defray the cxpen.se of 
medical aiil 

'Phe humane ex.iiuple of bringing thifi clans of persons within the scope ol'charilnhUi 
suremtr, has been set by the “ National Benevo*leiit Institution,” e.stablished under 
the auspices of Peter Herve, Esq., who.se truly excellent de.sign has been so well 
ajijireciatcd, and so generally suiijiorted. 

The following quotations from the Prospectus of that Institution, will assist to 
describe the class of Persona alluded to 

“ Individuals liberally educated, respectably connected, and themselves re¬ 
spectable and honourable, when reduced from a state of comfort and aflluence, Ac. 

“ Persons wlio have lived respectably, either in independence or in professions, oi 
HI the higher departments of trade, the families of decayed Merchants, &c.” 

It has long been iPsource of deep and painful regret, th*at there is no Institution 
for alf'ording medical aid to the class of persons comprehended in the above de¬ 
scription, though none have stronger or more genuine claims ujion heiievqlence; 
indeed, their circumstances too often form a distressing contrast, even with the 
circumstances of those who come under the denomination of “the Poor.” 'Phe 
latter, in the event of sickness, have advice and medic iiies under the parochial ar¬ 
rangements, either at tlieir own homes, or under the shelter and protection of the 
“ Poor 1 louse.” • • 

Dispensaries are also available to “ the Poor,” and Hospitals are ojjcn to receive 
them, which, upon a still more extensivg and bountiful scale,*provide all that bone- 
vohuieeaiid skill can devise to lesson hunian suffering. 

'Phe whole of these Institutions, however, are formed to suit the habits and/ce/iit^s’ 
of those lor .whom they are especially designed ; and there are insuperable barriers 
to the possili^lity of such Institutions being available to the sufferers for whom the 
present one is intended, who are too ofte^i left to linger, and indeed to sink, under 
disease, in the absolute want of medical assistance. [Turn over 
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PLAN OF THE MKDICAL BENEVOI.ENT INSTITUTION. 

The Institution will bounder the direction of Patrons and Patronesses, a Pre¬ 
sident and\Viee-Presidents, Trustees and Treasurers, of Life Governors, and of 
Annual Subscribers. 

All Persons f^iving a Benelaction of Ten Guineas at one time^ or making up their 
Contributions to that sury within the year, will be Life Governors, with the pri¬ 
vilege of having one Patient constantly on the Books. 

A Person giving a Benefaction of Twenty Guineas at one time, or making up the 
Contributyjn to that sum within the year, shall have Pitronage fn proportion, and 
so on for every large‘r Donation. ' 

A Person subscribing One Guinea a year, shall be a Governor for the current 
year, with the Privilege of having one Patient constantly on the Books ; and so on 
for larger Subscriptions^ ^ 

Upon payment of a litigacy of Fifty Pounds or upwards to this Institution, the 
Executor who pays the same, shall be a Life Governor. 

In order to insure the permanency of the Institution, all Life Subscriptions, Do¬ 
nations, and Bequests, will be vested in the Public Funds. 

T’he Patients will consult their Physician or Surgeon at his own house, (as pri¬ 
vate Patients do), on stated days, and at stated hours. 

Such Patients as may not be able, consistently with the state of their health, to 
leave home, will be visited at their own residences. 

All Medicines will be supplied from the Dispensary of the Institution, at stated 
hourr every day. 

Warm and Vapour Baths will be provided when necessary. 

The Medical Department is proposed to consist of Two Physicians, Two Sur¬ 
geons, a Cupper, and a Ilesident Apothecary, subject to such additions as may be 
nnmd necessary. 

Patients, to obtain the beneftts of the Institution, will be required to procure a 
Letter from a Governor or Annual Subscriber, stating that they are of the Class for 
whom the Institution is designed. 

A small Contribution will be required from the Patient to the Funds of the Insii- 
tiition, for the two-fold purpose oi aiding in its support, and of giving to it a cha¬ 
racter congenial with the feelings of those for whom it is intended. 

The proposed scale of Contribution will be, for the first week, five shillings; for 
the second week, three shillings; and for every succeeding week, two shillings; 
which .sums will entitle the patient to all requisite Medicines, as prescribed by the 
Physicians or Surgeons. 

A discretionary power will be vested in the Committe, to afford, in particular 
cases, the full benefits of the Institution gratuitously. 

Foreigners in indigence will be eligible to the benefits of the Institution, without 
any distinction of country. 


As the success of establishing an Institution must essentially depend upon the 
promptitude of the support afforded, it is earnestly pressed upon the attention of 
those who may desire to give to this their fostering aid, that" an early announcement 
of their intention will be doubly serviceable. The evident advantages of the Insti¬ 
tution will afterwards secure its own success: and, until that end is attained, tlie 
services of the Medical Department will be given to the Institution gratuitously. 

P. S. It is proposed, that the first Dispensary of this Institution shall be con- 
vcniently situated at thq West End of the Town. Branch establishments may sub¬ 
sequently be founded in other parts of the Metr^olis, when tlie funds permit. 

Books are ^en to receive Subscriptions at IVIessrs. Hammersley and Co., 69, 
Pall Mall; Mes.srs. Masterman and Co., 35, Nicholas I,.ane, Lombard Street; and 
Messsrs. Coutta and Co., 9, Strand. 

liOtters to be adtlressed to S. Straight, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 4, Caroline 
Street, Bedford Square. 


Second Edition, 3s., bv Effingham Wilson, Iloyal Exchange. 

(JURE of the PILES,' HER,MORRHODAL TUMOURS, 

and PROLAPSUS ; Practical Treatise thereon, illustrated with various Cases, 
by S. MACKENZIE, Surgeon, 73, Lamb’s Conduit-street, whereby the dreadful 
operation of Excision or liigature is avoided by means of the Patent Inventiow'. 
Mr. M.’s Hours at Home, from 12 to 3 only. 
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IIRITISH C(3LLEGE OK HEAl.TH, NEW HOAD, KLNG’S-CUOSS, 

LONDON. 

MORISON'S UNIVERSAL MEDICINES, a CERTAIN PREVENTIVE andaciJHE of tha 
CHOLERA MORbUS.—TIie attention of the Public is requested to the foUowin/(.imong others) 
proofs of the efficacy of MORISON’S MF^DU'INE 

IMPORTANT TO FEMALES—CURE OF OENERAL DEBILITV. 

To Mr. Shepherd, Hygeist, Newca.st)e. 

Dear Sir,—I herewith transmit you what 1 think .a very important cure, effected solely by the use of 
the Universal MeiUciiie, on a respectable married lady, in the vicinity of North Shields. The fullowuig 
is the substance of Tier own stttcment, corroborated by her husband;—The discye, which com. 
menced in February Last, was of*the following character, viz.—want of appetitcffi’cstlessness, exces¬ 
sive pain 111 the sUmiach, bowels, and about the] loins, with general debility, and other aL-inning symp¬ 
toms, so that I found It was the breaking up of my constitution, and speedy dissolution inevitable. 

I put myself under the care of a modic.il gentleman, jvho attended me^sevoral months, from whom 1 
took 3 large quantity of medicines, without receiving any benefit. ^Ir. Morisoii's Universal Medicine 
was strongly recommended to me by persons who had proved their efiiciicy, but I was so prejudiced 
against medicine of every kind, that it was with great rcliitt.ince that 1 consented to make the tiial. 
However, at length (all other means having failed), I pifticured of Mr. Nevison, the Agent at North 
Shields, two small boxes, the first dose of which gave relief; and (strange as it may appear) before 1 
had taken the whole, the very offensive matter which h.id been the cause of all my troiibicwas dis¬ 
charged in the natural way, my appetite and rest returned, and the pain and every other symptom 
of the dise.ischas disappeared. For the benefit of others, and partirnlarlyfemales at a certani criti¬ 
cal time of life, I wish the above particulars to be published. Any respectable person ilesiriiig more 
information, may know my name and place of residence by applying to Mr. Nevison, Liiiskill-slreet, 
North Shields. I feel thankful that the Universal Medicine ever came m iny way, and .nckiKiwIcdga 
that, under Divine Providence, it has been the sole cause of my recovery.” 

1 .sin, dear bir, yours, Ac. 

North Shields, Oct. 1(1, IH33. • W. NEVISON. 

CURE OF KING’S EVIL. 

To Mr. Earl, General .%gent for Cambridgeshire. 

Sir,—I have to state to you a most wonderful cure, by the use of Morison’s Univers.il Mediimcs 
alone, on a boy with a violent scrofulous affection, called King’s Evil, which, from the corrupt stale 
of the leg and ancle, prevented him from being able to walk; iii consequence of which. Squire Wind¬ 
ham bought him a donkey, on which to ride to the different doctors for advice, hut without .my good 
effect; .wd was then sent to the Cambridge Hospital, Tor five weeks, without the least benefit. Ho 
was then sent to the doctors at BaLham, Daxford, Waldon, who did him no good, nr I would mention 
their names. Hearing of the wide-spread fame of ‘ Slorison's Pills,’ the boy’s father procured a supply, 
and, from them alone, has be come quite sound, as the following note to me will shew. 

1 remain, .Sir, yours, Ac. , 

Linton, Cambridgeshire, Dec. 2, 1833. W. LOMAS. 

To Mr. Lomab, 

.Sir,—You request me to inform you of the state of my son, and if he is perfectly recovered. Thank 
God/ihcis quitea different person since taking ' Morison’s Pills ;’and although I tried every mc.iiis, 
and had the best advice for a great many months, without the least benefit, and I believe they did their 
best, according to the wisdom they possessed, but it must be admitted that what they could not do, that 
ts, remove his distressing evils, your Pills did do, mifct completely, as, through the blessing of Cod 
and their means, he is now in sound and robust health. 1 am, bir, yours, Ac. 

Ichhton, Sept. 13, 1833. CHARLES MAIN. 


To Messrs. Morison and Moat. 

Gentlemen,—In sending you the above for publication, I cannot refrain from expressing my most 
indignant abhorrence at the abominable, ami, most certainly, libellous attack of the Editor of" Ilell'i 
Weekly Dispatch,” not only upon your so well-established respectable characters, but upon the 
whole of your establishment, and every public-minded supporter ofyour truly praiseworthy pursuits. 
You are called upon, Gentlemen, for the good of the Public, to quash, by the severest of all le¬ 
gal processes, so foul » stain attempted to be impressed upon your proceedings, which have, indeed, 
become truly national, and of the first consequence to the State. Charges, such as " vile impostors”— 
" Quack poisoners”—" fabricators of delusive lies," Ac. cannot be suffered to pass with impunity; and 
not only with you, Gentlemen, but with every member and coadjutor of the College; as well as 
of all those grateful individuals who have publicly attested their Cures by the means of ■ Mon- 
ison’s Univkbsal Mboicines” alone, all of whom have characters to support as to the veracity of 
their statements, so voluminously laid before the world. 

As far as I am concerned, I can conscientiously aiipeal to my Maker, and that fair f-nic on which I 
wish to stand between man and man, that every iota df what I hawe affirmed, in betialf of your medi¬ 
cines, and of the attested cures by them, is founded upon every honest principle of truth: and that I 
hold every attempt to invalidate my veracity in the utmost defiance and edntempt. Let others do the 
same. I believe they all have it as completely iiftheir power. 

I remain, most respect fully. Gentlemen, your devoted advocate, 

Cambridge, December 4, 1833. ^ THOMAS EARL, 
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CAUTION TO THK PUBLIC. 

MoRibON’s Univkrsal Mbuicinks having supcrseJcii the use of almost 
vines, which «>' Wholesale Venders have foisted upon the credulity of the searchers .ift r 
for so many yolrs, the town Druggists and Chemists, not able to establish a fair 
vention of any plausible means of competition, have plunged into the mean expedient o puning 
up a “Dr. Morrison,” (obscjvc the subterfuge of the double r), b being w ” ”®'” “ , 

prescribing a “Vegetable Universal PHI. No. 1 and 2; for the express (hy «'ransof rtis 

forged imposition upon the public) of deteriorating the estimation of the UNIVERSAL ME¬ 
DICINES” of the “ BRITISH COLLEGE OK HEALTH." • /however 

KNOW ALL'T^N, tlteii, that this attempted delusion must Call under the fact, ^ 

specious thepretemc) none can beheld genuine by the College hut those Set to 

Universal Medicines" iirniressed upon the Government Stamp attached to each Box and 1 acEet, t 

counterfeit which IS a felony hy the Laws of th eLand. „i„h!.oheen 

N.B. Since the abovc C.sut.(»n was given by \he British College of Health, a new modehas been 
adopted by some iiiiprmciplcd Mldicine Venders, to impose upon the pub ic as ‘I?® 
sal Vegetable Medirme, by .spelling the name Monsson on their ^ 

“ s.”| Ill the first C.iution you arc giiardciiiagainst the double “ R; m this against the dou , 
<both of which are superfluous m the name of Morison), whose name and “ Universal Mediedicmw 
Imprcsseil by Government on the stamp attached to each Box and Packet, to secure it o 
as the only genuine. 


TO TIIF, NOBILITV, (iKNTRY, AND PUBLIC. 

|''<K]I^UINK FAU DF COI.OCINF. -A Cliiilloiige to all the Perfumers in the 
^ Kingdom.—H. RIMMEL, 40, Albeiii.irle-street, Piccadilly, f-lcve du LUBIN, the (elebratcd 
perfumer of Pans, begs to inform the Nojulity, Gentry, and Public, that he has just rvceivo a 
large consignment of the GENUINE EAU DE COl.GGNK, and he ventures to suggest to all vvUo 
are acquainted with that delightful and lefreshing article that it will be found superior to any that 
has jet been known in the United Kingdom, being manufactured from an improvement upon t ie 
old receipt after an experience of twenty years. H. R. has also a large assortment of , 

niery troin Pans, and parMculaily recommends his ESPRIT DE LAVANDE AUX MIEEKFL s ^ , 
and his new BOUyUETS for their highly improved and agreeable odours. .Sachets elegantly 
worked of all sisses, and Brushes of all descrfjiljoiis worked from the solid upon an entire new prin- 

'^'^■' svvKKisKoii TUB SWRKT.—Thcladies are to'bc envied. A perfumery establishment has been 
opened in Albcmarle-street, whiih exceeds all others in the richness and variety of the a.ssortmcnt it 
comprises. M. Rimmcl’s bouquets arcicrtamly most tempting: his E.au de Uolognc is past all p.irallcl, 
vvflilc his Esprit dc L.'ivande aiix Millc-Kleiirs is the most tefiesliing and grateful of all the sweets for 

the sweet."—.Simrfff.v/fc“/W, April 24, 1034. . r , r ii • a 

“ Eau dc Cologne IS, perhaps, when genuine, the most rclVeshmg, the most grateful ol all scentea 
waters or spirits. E.au de Cologne is a special favouriteof ours; and, aware that, fiom motives of policy, 
new establishnieiils dispense good articles, we were led, a few days since, to make a trial of some rom 
40 . Alhcmarle-street. We certainly found it excellent: will it continue so ? If it do, the veiidci (espe¬ 
cially if he ket'p other prep.sratioiis of equal eaccllerite in their way) may soon acquire as much celebrity 
.ishis m.ister. I.ubin, in Pares, has acquired.”—May 31, 10.14. 

“ No toilet is, or ought to be, without the Eau de Cologne, imported hy Rimmel, whnh is, in 
quality and strength, superior to anything of the kind that has ever yet been introduced to the pub ic. 

■— SatifiA't, Juno B, 1C34. 


BEAVER HATS. 

Invented by J. rEIlIlINO, 8."., S'lTlAND, Corner of CECIL STREET. 

Suiieffine Beaver Hats, the best in I.ondoli. 21s. 

Second quality._. 1**®- 

Patent Light Summer Hats, 3 oz. weight 12s. I4s. and lbs. 

The best Livery Hats . 

Good Silk Hats, waterproof... 8s. Gd. 

The Best that can be made, ditto ... 

Fishing and Shooting Caps, 3 oz. weight---- ««• bu. 

Ditto difcto Hals, tlitto.lbs. 6d. and 12s. 

Opera Hats . 

Travelling Caps, YotWh’s Hats and Caps in every variety. 

85, STRAND, Corner of CECIL STREET. No Connection with any other 
House whatever,-BF\VARE of Imitator.?. 
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WOODIIOUSFAS iETHKIUAL ESSENCE OE 

JA31AIC’ V CllNGKll is particularly rccomineiiilod to all (.'oM, IMilcc 
niatic, AV'o.ilc, aiul Nervous ConsUlutions ; it is certain in allbriliiie instant relief in 
Spasms, Cramps, riatulencc, Hysterics, Heart-burn, Hiccups, Loss/f Appetite, 
Sensation of I’ulness, Pain and Oppression after Meals; also thosi/l'ains of the 
Stoinacli and llowels wliicli arise from Gouty Flatulencies; Dijrestion, however 
much impaiied, is restored to its pristine state by the us^ofthis Essence for a short 
time. If taken in Tea, Coffee, Ale, Peer, Porter, Cider, or Wine, it corrects the 
flatulent tendoimy, whiej^ debars so many from partaking of these beverages. To 
say more on its virtues wouhl be superfluous, when some of the n^o.A eminent of 
the Faculty’s names are attached hereto in testimony of its many virtues. 

This Essence has been submitted to the inspection of the ujulcrsigued Medical 
(leiillemi'n, and has met with their unqniili|ied approbation : 

Arthur 'f. Holroyd, Phys. to the Mary-|J.r. 
lebone Dispensary. 

P. Hodgkin, Phys. to Guy’s Hospital, 

Clias. .las. I'ox, 2‘.i, Ililliter-square. 

11. Jlowley, Phys. to the Aldersgate-st. 

Dis[)cusary. 

,1. Caiii(ibell, M.l).,Q,ueen-st, Cheapside. 

A. lAIiddloton, Sen. Phys, to the Learning 
ton General Hospital. 

C. Loudon, Phys. to the riCamington 
llathiiig Institution. 

F. SalnKTii, Consnlling-Surg. to St..fohn’.s 
Hospital, 12, Old llroad-strcet. 

E. Moss, M.Il.C.S.li, Welbeck-street, 


Holmes, ^iTll. C.S.L., Doclors’-rom- 
mons. 

E. .loseph, M.It C.S L., Weymouth.si. 

,1. ifenry, JM.lt.C.S.L., Gainsford-streot. 

J. O. Pritchard, M.Il.C.S.L., East-cheap. 

J. Hitchman, M.Jt.C.S.Ii., Siugton to 
the Leamington Bathing Institution. 

W. Middleton, Surg. to llie Leamington 
County Hospital, Warwick. 

J. Harrison Curtis, M.K.I., 2, Soli^-sq, 

J. Pereira, F.I^.S., Ijcctiirer on Matciia 
Medica. 

tl. Pilcher, M.ll.C.kS. 1,., r,ecturer 
Anatomy. 


on 


Cavendish-square, 

“• We bear willing testimony to the virtues of this excellent preparation. It 
came to us recommended by high medical authority, and we have found that it 
fully deserves the flattering account given of it. For purity of flavour and great 
strength, it surjiasses every preparation of giflger which we have been able to meet 
w ith.”— Sitndai/ Ilf raid. 

This Essence is prepared only by l^ECIMUS AVOODHOUSE, Operative 
Chemist, Itl, King William-street, I^ndon-bridgo; and sold by him, wholesale 
uml retail. Also sold by Edwards, St. Paul’s Church-yard ; Sanger, 150, Oxfbrd- 
stvect; Bateman, 59, ditto; Wilkinson, 215, Strand; Dickins, «10, Holborn- 
bridge; Grignon, 174, llegent-street; Bolton, 15, Crown-row, VValworth-road; 
AIoss, Chemist, Cheltenham ; Beasley and .Tones, Chemists, I.eaniiiigton ; Owen, 
H4, Upper Parade, Leamington ; Mordaunt, Chemist, Southampton ; Dale, Grocer, 
Coleshill; Price, Stationer, Coventry; Header, Stationer, 11 igh-strcct, Coventry; 
and to be liad, also, of all respectable Medicine Venders in 'Town and t'ountry. 
Observe, none are genuine without the Projirietor’s Signature, “ DnciJius Woou- 
nousK,” on the Government .Stamp. In Boitle.s, i.s. Od., 2s. C<1., 4.s. Od., and 
lOs. (id. each, Duty included. 


FOR PROTECTING THE 

SKIN and COMPLEXION 

FROM THE BANEFUI. EFFECTS OF SOLAR HEA'I'. 


ROWLAND’S XALYDORp 

As a preparation for the Skin, is, in preference to all others, selected by the Ladies 
as an indespensable toilet requisite, sustainer of a fine Complexion and conservator 
of Female Beauty in all climates, and during all stages in the progression of life 
from youth to age. It has already become a favourite and indispensably appre- 
cialeil article with Female Rank, honyured with the AUGUS’f PA'fllO- 
NAGE of the ROYAL FAMILY of Great Britafh, and is commended by the 
most eminent of the Faculty. , 

The ingredients of Rowland’s solelyrgenuine Kalyilor are of the mildest nature 
—WARRANTED PERFECTLY INNOCENT, yet powerfully efficacious as 
a thorough cleanser of the Skin; it eradicates FRECKIiES, PIMPLES, 
SPOTS, REDNESS, and all CUTANEOUS ERUPTIONS, from whatever 
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cause originalinp; and transforms into radiant brilliancy the most SALLOW 
COMPLEXION. 

By persevering in the use of the Kalydor, it gradually produces a clear and soft 
Skin, amooVi as velvet, actually realizing a delicate WHITE NECK, HANDS, 
and AllMS^and a healthy and JUVENII.E BLOOM will in a short time be m- 
tallibly elicitell. 

Ladies who occasionally sojourn on the Sea Coast, or are partial to Aquatic 
Excursions, or are about to encounter long Voyaiges, should invariably provide 
themselves with the Kalydor, as the influences or the Sun on the Skin produces 
TAN, SUN BURNS, ROUGHNESS, TENSITY, &c. 

Similar resuLs are occasioned in RIDING, DRIVING, PROMENADING, 
&c. During the novelty of such recreation the Kalydor is indispensable—it acts as 
a protector and restorative. 

It allays the smarting irritability of'vhe Skin—diffusing a PLEASING COOL¬ 
NESS truly comfortable and refreshing ; also, in cases of Stings of Insects, or any 
Inflammation, it affords immediate relief; and, after Sea Bathing, it guards the 
Skin from .saline injury. ** 

GENTLEMEN after SHAVING, and Travelling in Sun and Du.st, will find 
it allay the irritating and smarting pain, and I'ender the skin smooth and pleasant. 

Price 4s. Od. and 8.s. Gd. per bottle, duty included. 

*,• To prevent Imposition, the Name and Addre.s.s of the Proprietors, as under 
is ENGRAVED ON ITIE GOVERNMEN'f STAMP affixed over the cork of 
each bottle. All others arc spurious. 

The following Testimonials of its extraordinary good efi'ects have been selected 
from an immense number. Many from the Nobility may be seen at the 

PnOTIllEEORS. * 

TO ME.SSRS. ROWL\ND AND SON. 

Gontlcmcn,—I have derived so much beneflt from the use of your Kalydor in extirpating the 
Pimples and Inflammation from my face, that I am induced to continue it; therefore will thank you 
to send me three of the largest sized bottles (packed in a box), by bearer, who will discharge the amount. 

Richmond, .\ug. 17, HOO. Your humble Servant, MARIA W. R. 

TO MESSRS. ROWLAND AND SON. 

Ilambro’, March 23, lfl33. 

Gentlemen,—I am happy to inform you, that the vi^ue of your Kalydor has obtained great fame, 
and that there is semee a lady at D.anibro’, but what h,is it at her toilet; it is not only a favourite with 
the ladies, but is equally beneficial to the geiitleiiien ; and one of our first physicians, sixty years of age, 
whose face was in a state of continual inflammation, so as to render shaving impossible, has been en¬ 
tirely cured. Ue is niurli gratified, and recommends it to all families. I am Gentlemen, your’s, &c. 

G. VOSS. 


TO MESSRS. ROWLAND AND SON. 

, Theatre of Zoology, 8, Gower Place, 

London University. 

Gentlemen,—Having recently recovered from an almost fatal illness, arising from the effects of mor¬ 
bid poison being imbibed by awouiid I received in dissection last November, I have, in consequence 
of the extreme tendernes of my skin, used your Kalydor, and consequently can bear testimony to its 
good effects-, also in several cases of cutaneous defect. I remain, your’s obediently, 

June 7. 1832. II. W. UEWIIURST, Surgeon. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, 

This jusllv celebrated T.entifrice is a combination of Oriental herbal medicament, 
forming an efficient VEGETABLE WHITE POWDER, ANTI-SCORBUTIC, 
and of potent efficacy, though mild in operation, as a thorough exterminator of ex- 
isting uiscases to which tlie Teeth and Gums are liable, rendering the former per¬ 
fectly sound, arraying in jiure wliiteness, and firmly fixing them in,their sockets— 
producing a Beautiful set of PEARliY TEETH—and endowing the breath with 
imgraricy, at once delightful and salubrious. The efficacious virtues of which this 
is composed constitute it the best Dentifrice ever offered to public notice. 

Recommended by the I'acifity, is patronized by the Royal and other <listinguished 
Personages, and will uniformly be found, as a Renovator of the Teeth and Gums, 
to exceed even the most sanguine expectation—Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty in¬ 
cluded.—EachBox has the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 

The Above Articles are sold by the Proprietors—A. ROWLAND and SON, 
JO, Hatton Garden, and, by their appointment, by most Perfumers, &c. 
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THE EDITOR'S LETTER-BOX. 


The Index to the last volume is given in this number. 

The “ B'ives of the Caesars” arrived too late for insertion this month. 


We intended to have given a detailed notice of the “ Sir Egerton Brydges' 
Autobiography” in our present number ; but, on consideration, we are in- 
clhied to wait until criticism has'expended itself, and next mouth confront 
the liaionet with the in itable host. We shall then be able to judge be¬ 
tween them. 




We arc much obliged to N. M. for* his valuable communication. His 
papers are safe—he will see that his ground is occupied, that is, with 
regaid to the subject of the paper in our possession. We stiall be very glad 
to hear from him. 



DRAMATIC MONOPOLY. 


We perceive that the ftlarquis of Clanricarde has into 

the House of Lords a bill for liceiusing dramatic performances, at 
other theatres beyond the two patent ones, hitherto claiming the mo¬ 
nopoly of that priv^ege. We are glad to see that the subject has 
not been allowed to faW to the ground,* and we hope eventually that 
genius may be emancipated from the ignoble bondage to which it has 
been too long condemned. We will not at presen^nter upon a di.s- 
cussion of the provisions of the noble lord’s proposed measure Ibr 
this good object, many of wliich we confess and consider exception¬ 
able. The main point at present is tlie grand principle of right or 
no right to legislate upon the subject, as whatever opposition the bill 
Avill meet with will be upon the ground of right, and in defemee of 
vested interest. We are content to view the question in that im¬ 
portant and interesting light in the present article. The patentees, 
like Shylock, stand here for law,” and will have their bond, and 
proclaim their patents to be invulnerable, sole unique, and eternal. 
Let us see whether it be “so nominated in the bond.” 

The two great theatres claim exclusive privileges to enact perform¬ 
ances of the stage upon a variety of grounds, which may be reduced 
to the following two,—viz., 1. The patents granted by Charles H. to 
Davenant and Killigrew ;—2. “ An understoc)d compact,’' according 
to Mr. Kemble, between whom existing, however, or under wliat 
conditions and penalties, does not appear. 

The proposals for extending Hcences for dramatic perf«)rmances at 
other theatres, is opposed upon the grounds;—1. That it would be a 
violation of the long-vested patent rights of the two gre.it theatres ;— 
2. That it woidd be an infringement of the Royal prerogative. .‘1. 
That it would be “a violation of good faith,” and an inju.stico to 
private property. 

These grounds of opposition will be severally replied to, by consi¬ 
dering,—1. The nature of a patent as distinguished from an exclusive 
right; and the power of the crown to grant .in exclusive right of the 
nature claimed by the proprietors of the two great theatres. 2. Whe¬ 
ther it is a part of the royal prerogative to grant patents or licences 
for dramatic performances. 3. The title of exclusive right, particu¬ 
larly as claimed under the patents of Davenant-arid Killigrew. 

I. The king's grants, which are always a matter of record, are 
always contained in letters patent {lilerce patentee), so called, because 
they are not sealed up, but exposed to public inspection; .and it is a 
vulgar mistake to suppose that the word patent necessarily implies 
an exclusive right, though in the more common use of the term, in 
the present day, the king’s letters patent are generally understood to 
confer the exclusive right of using or practising some new discovery 
or invention on the inventor or originator. In former times, indeed, 
the king's letters patent were granted to individuals and corporationaf, 
conferring upon them exclusive privileges in various branches of 

* Since this article was written, the bill has been rejected by the Lords. On 
Friday last, after a short discussion, Lord Se^ave moved that it be read that 
day si* months, which was carried by a raaiority of 14. 
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trade and niuimfacture, till at length in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I., these monopolies were carried to sueh a grievous height, as 
to be heaviV'^ eorajdained of by Sir Edward Coke, who denounced 
them to be ‘‘ against the ancient and fundamental laws of the realm,” 
and “ against IVfagna Charta, because they were against the liberty 
and freedom of the sulyect and the law of the land.” Accord- 
ingly, in tl:.* 21st year of the latter princf;’s reign, an act Avas 
“forcibly and veljicmently penned/or the suppression of all monopolies," 
enacting (21 Jat..»J. cap. 3.) that “ .all monopolies, commissions, 
grants, licence.s, charter.s, and letters patent, granted to any persons, 
bodies politic or corporate, for the sole buying, selling, making, 
working, or usw^ of any thing Avithin this realm, or of nnij other 
monopolies, or power, or libcrlp, ^c. should be void." With respect to 
the power and all-embracing meaning of this provision. Coke says, 

“ this word (sole) is to be applied to five several things, viz. buying, 
selling, m.aking, Avorking ; and using, four of which are special, and^ 
the last, viz. (sole using) so general, as no monopohj can be raised but 
shall be within the reach of this statute j and yet for more surety these 
Avords (or of any other monopolies) are added.” 

So hateful had monopolies grown in the eyes of the people, and of 
the legislature, that the above act Avas designed to include them in all 
their possible shapes sind varieties. In the next section but one of 
the same statute, it is declared, thfit “ all persons shall be disabled to 
have any monopoly, or any su(jh gr.ants as aforesaidand not that 
only, for th.at monopolists “ were to be punished Avith the forfeiture 
of treble damages and double cost.., to those Avhom they attempted to 
disturb ; and if they procured any action to be stayed by any extra¬ 
judicial order, other than the court Avherein it was brought, they in- 
curreil the penalties of pra’iniinirc.’’ 

From this act Avere excepted “patents not exceeding the grant of 
fourteen years, to authors of ncAV inventions ; also patents concerning 
printing, saltpetre, gun-powder, great ordnance, and shot,” as well 
as grants or privileges conferred by act of Parliament, ami all grants 
or charters to corporations or cities, their customs, &c. 

There are several instances on record of the operation of this most 
important statute. And it was decreed by Judge Croke, and agreed 
to by C, J. Coke, that “ the patent to the College of Physicians, that 
none practise physic but such as are ulloAved by them, had not been 
good, if not confirmed by act of Parliament.” 

And yet, in face of this statute, and the commentaries upon it above 
cited, do the managers of Drury Lane and Covent G.ardcn theatres 
claim the right of sole acting “ tragedies, comedies, plays, operas, 
music-scenes, and all other entertainments of the stage whatsoever," for 
ever, by virtue of a patent granted nearly two hundred years ago, and 
Avhich, if it ever pretended to convey such right of monopoly, Avas in 
itself ab initio and de facto void, and liable to penal visitation But 
that such Avas not the intention on the first granting of the patent to 
Davenant, by Charles I. in 1639, and which is cited and cancelled by 
the patents subsequently granted by Charles II. to Davenant and 
KilligrcAA', is very evident. This patent of 1639, after giving the 
licence for building the theatre, collecting the company, and acting 
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the j)hiys, &c., gives authoritj’’ to take anti receite ot‘ swell as eonie to 
witness the performances, ‘‘ siicli sum or sums of moneyyis was, or 
then after from time to time, should be accustomed to^e given or 
taken in other pIai;-/ioiise.s and places for the. like fdaijs, scenes, present¬ 
ments, and enlertninmen^s.’' —From this passage, it is evident that the 
original pater.t to ])«venant by Charles I., so far from granting, or 
even contemplating an Exclusive privilege of performance, distinctly 
recognized the existence of ‘Sither play-houses,” fu^ “for the like 
plays and entertainments.” This patent was, in lyt^, surrendered to 
Charles II. to be cancelled, when that monarch iienewed the grant, in 
stronger but still somewhat cfjuivocal terms. The grant generally 
runs “ for us, our heirs, and successors*;” but in the passage, stating 
that whereas divers companies of players have taken upon them to 
act plays publicly in our ^aid cities of London or Westminster, or the 
suburbs thereof, without any authority for that pur])ose,” it is simply 
stated, that “ we do hereby declare onr dislike of the. same, and will 
and grant,” that only Davenant’s and Killigrew’s companies, “ ;«nd 
none others, shall from henceforth” be allowed to perform ; without 
any pretence, however, at binding his “,hcirs and successors” to the 
exclusiveness of the grant. These words declaring “ our dislike” of 
the other stage performances, were evidently very artfully penned ; 
for the King, as head of the ]>eacc, had doubtless a right to exjjrcss 
his “dislike” of what he might think dangerous or inconvenient to 
the public quiet; the restrictive passjjge, however, has never been 
attempted to be enforced for the suppression of any unlicensed or 
licensed stage-performafices by the ]1atentces, doubtless lor the very 
good reason that such proceedings would at once bring their virtual 
monopoly into question, and call down the penal vigour of the staHite 
21, Jac. 1., cap. .‘t. Certain it is, too, that when lletterton a))plied to 
William III. for a separate licence, the lawyers of the flay were con¬ 
sulted, and they agreed th.it the grants from Chal•le'^ II. to Davenant 
and Killigrew, did not preclude succeeding monarchs IWnn giving 
similar rights to others; and a licence wa*^ accordingly granted in KiJK). 
We have a later authority to the same cH'cct in Air. Charles Kemble 
himself, who conceives that a licence for the legitimate drama granted 
to another theatre would be a “ breach of the unf1er''tood compact,” 
though he does not think there would be any legal renualy (a breach 
of contract without legal remedy !), nor that the gr.mt of Charles II. 
is binding on his successors. Capt. Forbes also says, it would be no 
infraction of the law, “ buf only a violation of goftd laith.” 

II. The next ground of opposition to the enfranchising of the the¬ 
atrical trade is alleged to be the infringement of the prerogative of the 
Crown. How the advocates of this opinion will establish the claim 
of the Crown to the prerogative of licensing theatrical performances, 
we are at a loss to conceive. A prerogative, in the words o!' lilack- 
stone, is “a special pre-eminence, which the King hath, over and 
above all other persons, and out of the ordinary course of the common 
law, in right of his regal dignifi/."^ And hence it follows, that it must 
be in its nature singular and eccentrical, it can only be applied 
to those rights and capacities which the King enjoys alone, in contra¬ 
distinction to others, and not lo those which he enjoys in common 
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witli any of iiis subjects; for if uuy one preiugalivv the Crown 
voiild be /add in vomman with the .subject, it would ceaae to be a prero¬ 
gative anij^hnigcr." (I. 2,‘iJ).) Then who could think of viewing in 
the jealous light of prej’ogative," thus nicely explained, the pri¬ 
vilege of licensing stage-players—a privilege which, from the e.arliest 
period of their (tccupation, was exercised at discf/etion l/y every noble 
in tlic land r‘ As early as the middle of the sixteenth century, for in¬ 
stance, we find more than a score of noblemen, Lord Robert Dudley, 
the Earl of JicideJer, Sir Robsrt Lane, the Earl of Warwick, the 
Lord Cliamberlain, &c., besides the Queen herself, having their respec¬ 
tive companies of players, who performed, “ not only at their lords’ 
houses, but publicly in other fsJace,s under their licence and protection’’ 
We gather, from various theatrical records, that from the year 1570 
to the year ]()29, no less than seventeen play-houses had been built; 
and th.it in Shakspeare’s time “ there were seven principal theatres.” 
These facts are sufficient to shew that the theatrical business, from its 
firaf. inti’oduction till the renewal of Daveiiant’s patent by Charles II., 
had never been looked upon as a matter of monopoly, nor of Royal 
prerogative. Rut that it is ;iot a matter of Royal prerogative, has 
been tacitly acknowledged by the simple fact of JMr. Bulwer’s bill of 
last session having been suffered to be introduced into, and passed 
through the House of Commons, without previously obtaining the 
Royal a.ssenl to the ineasuie. 

III. We c’ome now to conskler a few of tlie particulars connected 
with the history and title of the patents under which the two great 
theatres pretend to claim their *exclusive privileges. In KifU, the 
two patents were united, by consent of their. respective proprietors, 
and the two companies playctl together at Drury Lane, under the 
title of “ The King's (’ompany.” The two patents having thus fallen 
into the hands of the same parties, there is every reason to believe 
tliat they never again were sejiarated ; in which case, of course, one 
of them must have fallen into nonentity by merging into the other. 
Indeed, that such was always'eonsidered the case by .all writers upon 
the subject, appears from the fact that, though the patentees were 
thus “ doubly armed” with Davenant’s and Killigrew’s patents, the 
united documents of right were only called “ The Patent.” 

But though the two companies and the two patents were thus 
united in 1(>H4, the union, as far as the actors were concerned, did 
not long continue. For in l(i90, as before hinted, we find Betterton 
at the head of an {fssociation of disaffected actors, applying for and 
receiving a separate licence, from William III., under which authority 
they built and opened the theatre in Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with Congreve’s celebrated comedy of ‘‘ Love for Love.” In 
1794 , Betterton conveyed liis licence to Vanbrugh, who opened the 
theatre in the Haymarket with it, and Vanbrugh subsequently parted 
with the same licence to Swiney for a consideration of 5/. for each 
night's performance. Meantime the " Patents” which remained in 
the hands of the' Drury Lane prcq)(;'ietor8, at length fell entirely into 
the hands of the cunning and not over-scrupulous Rich, who, by con¬ 
tinued ill-treatment of the actors under his care, at length provoked 
the indignation of the Lord Chamberlain, who forced him, albeit 
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anui>ci with two patent:), twice to close his theatre, once in and 

again by order ot'the Queen, in 1709, tVoin which latter period hi:, 
double patent lay dormant, or “ under prohibition,” till the accession 
of George I., when his son opened the Lincoln’s Inn Fields house, 
with the Recruiting Officer.” 

All this time, however, there had been still tw'o theatres open by 
licence, viz.—the Haymarket, by virtue of Betterton’.s licence, and 
Drury Lane, under Collier, who, having in I 7 IO ohJained a licence, 
and taken a lease of the premises, had forcibly ej .cted the aforesaid 
Rich from Drury Lane theatre, witli his patents in Ins pocket. Rut 
this is not all. In that is, on the accession of George L, 8ir 

Richard Steele, by means of his inter<?st at court, obtained a patent 
for the Drury Lane company, under the title of the “ Royal Clomyiany 
of Comedians,” with which he kept the theatre open till 17-9, when 
having given offence in certain high quarters, this patent wa.s taken 
from him, and renewed to Booth, Wilks, and Cibber; under whch 
renewed licence, and nol under KiUigrew's Paten/, Drury Lane has 
been kept open ever since. 

In 17«13, Rich, with his two patents, opened Covent Ganlen theatre; 
and in 1799, Mr. Foote obtained a licence for the little theatre in the 
Haymarket, as a Theatre “ Royal” for “ all kinds of dramatic per¬ 
formances.’' The old ILiyinarket licence, that granted originally to 
Betterton, and afterw^ards in the hands of Swincy, was in 1792 per¬ 
manently restricted to the performance of Italian Operas, whilst the 
patentees of Covent Garden, and the licensed “ Royal Company” of 
Drury Lane, stipnl/Vteil and agreed never to use their patents or 
licences for tlie })erfonnance of Italian Operas. Since that tlate, the 
exclusive privileges of the pretended heirs of Davenant and Killigrcw 
have been further infringed by tlie licences granted by the Lord 
Chamberlain to the Lyceum, the Adelphi, the Olymjiic, and other 
theatres; and that w'ithout any resistance on the part of the pro¬ 
prietors of the said infallible patents. But another, and tin* last point 
that we shall adduce, as tending to show that the patents have really 
fallen into disuse, or that theiv powers have been tacitly waived, is, 
that in 1809, when Drury Lane theatre was burned down, the com¬ 
pany repaired to, and performed at, the Lyceum theatre, “ under a 
licence from (he Lord Chamhcrhdn a licence which, if they really 
did still possess the original patent under which they claim, was 
quite unnecessary, as it is in that patent distinctly provided tliat they 
might act in their own theatre, or in “ any other hou.se where they 
could be best fitted for that purpose.” 

From all that has been adduced, it becomes evident;—1st. That 
Charles II. could not grant patents of monopoly, valid even in his 
own reign, and inueh less valid in the reign of William IV., I 70 
years subsequent. 2n(liy. That tlie King’s prerogative i*- not in¬ 
fringed by the proposed extension of theatrical licences. And, lastly. 
That in accordance with these two principles, all the theatres, for the 
last IfiO years, have been open bjf virtue of temporary lieenre,s, or, as 
in the ease of CoveiVt Garden, which still pretends to hold the two 
patents, hy toleration ; and not by aoy sort of prescriptive or ” vested ’ 
right,” as asserted hv the managers of the two hirge thcatre.s. 

II. O. 



THE BEAK, THE APE, AND THE PIG. 

V KHOM THK SPANISH OP TRIAUTE. 


A whose j^iiitihols earn’d his master’s food, 

(A Piedmontese, wlio fioni the Pole ha^ brouglV- him), 
()iV‘ day iij)on his hind-legs giiily stootH 
And daneed a minuet tliat had been taught him. 

At leiig^'. ^jeing tir’d, to an ape advaneing, 

(A comuiisseur), said lie I should be glad 
To have you? cool opinion of my dancing.” 

The ape replied, “ ^ndetd, ’tis very bad.” 

“ l‘shaw,” said the bear, “ you have not done me justice. 
You did not mark niy elegance of mien; 

I tiip so lightly, that the very dust is 
Se.ireely disturh’d, and that you might have seen.” 

.\t this a pig, who likevvi.se liad been gazing 

On the pei rornianee, to tin* ajie made answer,— 

“ \’our want of taste is certainly amazing, 

I iievi'r saw so bear.tifiil a dancer.” 

Xow vanity a medium most dense is, 

^'et by the pig these words were scarcely utter’d, 

’I han they jiiere’tl Ihiough to Bruin’s better senses. 

He commun’d with liimsclf, and thus he mutter’d— 

“ 1 must confess the afie’s reproof did raise 
Some doubts within me^of the skill I had; 

But now the pig has given me his prai.se, 

1 am convinc’d my dancing must be bad!” 

Ye authors, let this just retlection h.aunl ye — 

Beam ye the truth tliis fable doth rehearse, 

A wise man’s blame is had enough I grant ye. 

But a fool’s praise is infinitely worse. 

THE VIPEli AND THE LEECH. 

KJIO.VI THE SPANISH OP TRIAUTE. 


How is it, dearest”’ of the harmless Leech 
Empiir’d the ^”Iper, “ Since ’tis doubtless true. 

That the same cpialities belong to each. 

That I bUc when I can, and so do you; 

” Yet man, unjust and inconsistent still, 
l>ift’ers in treatment of the two so much.? 

He suffers you to bite him at your will, 

Yet starts and shudders at my slightest touch.” 

“ Both bite,” replied the Leech—“ this much you’re light 
But there's .some difference in our moiles of biting: 

My mouth the, dying niAii to health restores, 

^Vhile the most healthy dies if touched by your’s.” 

Learn from this fable, readcAS, then, and writer.'*. 

That though all critics certainly are biters. 

Yet, that €*1 very wide dis4|jiction runs, 

Betweiif the Hseful and malignaiit ones. 
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UY Sfll EGERTON BRVDOES. 

_ / 

Written ]\[av, 12, 1831. 


What line of knowledge high 
Is alien to the IMuse ? 

She travei’ses both mind and space, 

And thro’ tl>c earth and sky 
Her searches can diffuse, 

And thro’ all paths obscure and vast her dark pursuits can tra*'e. 
Her ever-j)iercing eye 
Can penetrate the depths (if eartli 
And forward draw tlie gem of M'orth, 

Tliat buried usek'ssly did lie lO 

With ray in dross imbedded. 

The quickening beam of life, 

In happy union weddeiA 
She gives to all tlie tribes of mind, 

And regi(*ns new for Haunts can find. 

Where flow'ors of every hue, in climate kind. 

Spring up in lovidy pride, or in bright wreatlis combin’d. 

A llard'^f of magic strain 
Ha.s sung, that when the great Creator formed 
This rolling orb, and hung it in the skies, 

And bade the land and main 
Its limits eacli retain. 

And plac’d the mountains and the vales, 

And clad w'ith verdure and with woods. 

And ]K)ur d the fertilizing floods. 

That near their narrow channels .spread 
Their healthful moisture, and breath’d forth the gales. 

That clear the pests by vapours fed. 

The Muse sat by his side, • 

And with congenial rapture view’d d*> 

The varied fabric grow ; 

And, as the wonders started into life 

Or sha{>c, full notes of triumph tried. 

That through the azure vaults re.sounded wide, 


* Collms 
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ODE. 


Asj sprung from Chaos rude. 

Order its course pursued. 

And out of elements in strife 

Beauty and graivlcurby the spell of hands divine could flow. 
’Tis thus the maid inspir’d could know 

The fountains, and the forms, ^ , 40 

, 'V^'^hence this great orb of wonders 
Iij all its fabric so sublime 
Its,^‘jiniling lights, its clouded storms, 

Its ge'ntle sighs, its roaring thunders. 

Its change of season, and of clime. 

The beauty, in its living .shapes that warms, 

Could know, as present at the sight. 

When all the wondrous fabric issued into light! 

Then why should not this favour'd l\Iuse divine 

All secrets of our mortal state, 50 

Interpret every hidden sign, 

' Resolve the knot of each perplex’d debate. 

And where she darts her rays, disperse 
The clouds that human folly breeds. 

The glory of our thoughts rehearse, 

And paint our airy hopes, and sing our worthiest deeds ? 

But in the climes of heaven, in air 
Empyreal who is wont to dwell. 

Too oft with pain alone can bear 

The rude, or vapoury atmosphero, GO 

That tuneless makes her shell! 

A mortal shape she takes. 

And mortal passions in her bosom wakes ; 

And in a nymph-like form 
She comes, the gaze and love of men to warm ; 

But sad and sullen droops 
Her spirit at the breath of Vice, 

And, mid tumultuous human groups. 

Her loftiness to guard her wings from wrong can ill suffice. 

She has ubiquity, 70 

And wide as is the world. 

The drops that to her burning vase 
Her magic can supply. 

Are by her mighty right hand hurl’d 
O’er all the globe ; and by the laws 
Of nature to the plastic brain 
Of favoured beings, like the fertile rain. 

To the creative earth bestow’d. 

Till working, swelling, and expanding, 

They the rich elemental treasure goad; 80 

And by her irresistible commanding 
Form into fabrics, on whose airy towers 
The eye of rapt imaginati«in pores. 
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But where the seed is sown. 

It is not all delight ; 

Full many a weed is grown 
Amid the harvest bright; • 

And many a cloudy night 
• It costly care, sleepless toil, and skill. 

To guard«again.st the deadly blight; * HO 

For in a fickle sky we still 
Our trembling tasks fulfil. 

O, Bard ! on whose renown 
Envy too oft looks down 
With spite, and with aflected scorn— 

Full well thou know'st, how deep thou pay’st 
For the light chaplets that thy brows adorn; 

For every melting Avord thou say’st. 

An hundred sighs thy breast have torn, 

And many a weary day and night hast thou been left forlorn ! lOO 
With all the vulgar storms of life * 

Thou ill art fram’d to bear the strife; 

And shivering at the breefte. 

And pierceable by pelting rain. 

Thou strugglest on in grief jind pain ; 

And down beneath the shade of trees 
Afar from human haunts wouldst lie— 

Compose thy weary limbs to rest, Snd still thy heart to die; 

For thou.art mingled jup 

Of thousands of conflicting parts; 110 

And when thou drink’st the cup. 

And when thou feelst the nectar high, that darts 
Its inspiration through thy veins. 

The conflict, that the drop celestial wakes. 

The very vital spirit takes 

And with the earthly elements a mortal fight sustains. 

From earliest day.s, 

E'en from the cradle’s cries, 

Th’ ingredients of unearthly vigour raise 

Contentions, where incessant strife, 120 

The strings of life, 

. With unrepaird exhaiisture tires. 

And yet sometimes to age , 

The fight, and courage unsubdued, goes on. 

Thtis Milton war could wage 
With Satan's stout rebellious creAV, 

Till seven and sixty years had gone ; 

And Dryden’s dancing rhymes 
Surviv'd the blight of adverse times : 

Ilis mighty strength augmented with his^ears, 130 

And scorn’d to let his worn-out limbs bend to the grave in tears. 
What tho’ ere yduth had fled, 

Byron was number'd with the dead. 
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’Twfis not the IMuse, whose g«ef and gloom 
Brought him thus early to tlie tomb— 

But Avar and wasteful ire, 

Wild pestdcntial fumes of earth, 

That bred the fever’s fire, 

And on a strangely-fated birth •' 

The dii-e destruction cast, that broke a htaveiily lyre. 110 

, The bard^ of Arun’s stream 
Ai.^Had still prolonged his dream, 

Arid'in Elysian gardens slept. 

Nor in Avild fury Avept 

Ilis blasted hopes, am^ with a mangled brain 
Ill manhood’s vigour to the grave descended, 

Had not some fearful stain 
Of earthly elements too sadly blended 
Its gross material poison in the brain 

Of that all-brilliant Aveb, Avherein Avere laid 1.00 

The gleaming hues of heaven’s oAvn light 
In inexpressive splendour bright ; 

But thus arrfvcs the night, 

When thro’ the blazing skies 
Were spread a thousand ecstasies 

And countless forms of beauty round 
Gay earth’s expanded scenery crown’d, 

And in an instant clraAvs the veil, 

And bids the gathering clouds in massy darkness sail. 

And thouf on Granta’s banks, alone J<)(> 

Who spends thy melancholy years 
And tremblcst at maternal tears. 

In mortal fate thou couldst but see 
That Avoe Avas human Iicritage, 

And melancholy could agree 

Alone with the^j’ershadoAv’d stage 

Where thou Avert doom’d thy days to tread. 

And Aveary out the thoughts thy fears had bred. 

But interminged with the gloom 
Was many a cheerful beam, that led thee to the tomb. I 70 
O ! eye of exquisite perfection 
That could in Nature’s smiling scenes 
View her best charms Avitli magical detection ; 

That by a touch could fiml the mean.s 
To bring before th’ enraptur’d sense 
The associate spirit, that from hence 
To visionary pleasure, takes us. 

And Avith unearthly thoughts aAvakes us 
Up to ideal quintessence : 

But yet to homely joys desceiuhs, 180 

To humblest rural duties bends, 

* (’olliiis. 1 (iray. 
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And in tlie peasjuit’s hut can trace 
The elements of happiness ! 

Thou couldst not, in thy deepest grief. 

But find from gifts like this, relief; >■ 

And if the virtuous heart shall gain, 

■ * ,For its unmingled purity 

Bewartf in* heaven,—in scats how high ' 

Dost thou thy lifted rank maintain ! , 

Remembrance of the groveling crew / 100 

Who scorned thee in thy days of earth; 

Who in their hours of empty sho\^ 

Thought meanly of thy modest worth ; 

Who swept along, and would not deign 
Without dispitc to cast a look. 

Where in thy silent cell 
Thou didst with melanclioly dwell; 

And for thy thoughts, and for thy book, 

The busy crowds of men forsook, * 

Where, when ambition’s vulgar toil 200 

Rais’d into wealtli, and rank, and powei', 

The very creatures of the soil, 

That in corruption’s sunsliine bask their hour, 

Thou wert unknown, unheeded, unbelicved, 

But still from secret fountains soothed the wretch whose bosom griev’d. 
The dark despair, by fits 
That, sate upon t|jy brow. 

Was but a fiend, which always flits 
When the muse hears the vow, 

And to the bosom’s shrine alights, 210 

And pours her warmth, and gives her visioned sights. 

Then let me turn to thee, 

O ! holy muse ; with worship due 
Thine altars to pursue. 

And be thy priest, and love thy beams, 

And never wander from thy gleams ; 

.iVnd be thou, in my gloomiest hours, Protectress, kind to me. 217 
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Thk Avorld viever produced—shall we exempt Sliakspeare ?—a 
greater man than John IMilton. And yet, Ave believe, that even at 
this day the Ef./jlish poet is very little knoAvn by his countrymen. 
Accordingly, whujiever a new-poem appears, purporting to be of a 
religious nature, avc, constantly find that our modern critics make a 
present of his name to the ncAv poet ; congratulate themselves on 
their shcAv of reading ; and fely, confidently enough, on the credu¬ 
lity of the modern book-buying Avorld. Thus, a fcAV years ago, we 
had Mr. IMilton IMontgomery, Avhom, it .appears, the present age has 
already left to the more cool award of posterity ; and uoav, it seems, 
JMr. Heraud is come Avith a very important and imposing appearance 
to assert his claims to the same honour. “ I have as much right to 
be here as you have,” he seems to say, in the words of the man about 
to be hanged, to his rival, as he stamls beside him on the banks of the 
Lethean lake ; and truly, Avhen we look upon the ponderous per¬ 
formance before us, Ave are hardly disposed to question his title. 

In truth, upon the present occasion, another deceit has been at¬ 
tempted to be played off upon us by some of our modern critics. Ano¬ 
ther pasteboard watchcase, im^le for the hour, has been converted by 
this magnifying medium, into a Westminster-Abbey. We are cu¬ 
rious to behold the neAV leviathait in poetic literature—we expect his 
appear.ance,—we hail his approach—we draw nearer— wx* examine— 
AA'e touch, and lo ! encrusted with an amiable self conceit, protected 
by a testaceous covering of compressed variety, a Milton—oyster ! 

It is not to be doubted or denied that an attempt to jirescnt the 
modern world with a second epic, is one of no common difliculty and 
danger. We cannot conceive a man, even of the very highest powers, 
contemplating such a work Afithout feeling that he is about to en¬ 
counter no small share of the one, and is bound to overcome no or¬ 
dinary degree of the other. Mr. Ileraud truly s.ays th.at “ fcAV are 
the minds capable of appreciating an endeavour so difficult, yet laud¬ 
able but he will not be offended with us if we shew, to the best of our 
ability, however incapable we may be of appreciating the endeavour, 
that he has Jiot succeeded in it. He will not deny, in many modern in¬ 
stances, the Epopeia^has been found to be a poppy—and that the epic 
has not .seldom acted as Ipecacuhana, without, however, its benefi¬ 
cial effects. 

When Salnioneus proposed to himself to imitate Jove’s thunder, he 
found it necessary to call into requisition a vast deal of brass ; and 
wx have no doubt that he made a great noise in liis time, and 
by the aid of critics was led to believe himself a mighty clever fel¬ 
low ; in like manner,* supplied with a sufficient stock of brass, Mr. 
Ileraud seems to-have set about emylating the thunder of Milton. 

The .ludgmcnl ofthe flood. Uy .lohij A. Ileraud. IJ134. 
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But Mr. Ileraud may say that we do him injustive—that he lias 
not endeavoured to imitate Milton—but that he has striven to give to 
his countrymen a poem, whichj unlike in other respects, is, or ought 
to be, considered alike in excellence of matter, and not inferior in 
execution. 

That Mr. Ileraud believes that his endeavour has been crowned 
with success there c9njbc no question ; we shall by and bye quote 
several passages that sufficiently evince his feeling iinon that head ; 
but that he can have deceived himself into a belief that he has not at 
every turn been imitating Milton, in the most slavish, and, to us, 
obvious manner, we altogether reject as an impossible circum¬ 
stance. 

That Mr. Heraud may have originally conceived his poem, with a 
determination to emulate,' without copying, his great master, we can, 
perhaps, believe—and that he has applied himself w'ith praiseworthy 
diligence to laborious study, in order to qualify himself for his under¬ 
taking, we can plainly discern ; but, alas ! of what use is this con¬ 
gregation of faggots without the spark—what are all these enlivened 
appliances and means to boot, without the power —what are these 
munitions of war—what is this armour—this sVord—this shield— 
without the man ? 

Milton was a mighty genius, profound and lofty, though not so 
many-sided as Shakspeare. lie reached as near to heaven, though 
the area of his base was not so broad. vShakspeare was as a vast city 
—Milton a solemn cathedral. Before he commenced his great poem, 
his various learning had become fused within him—had made itself, 
as it were, a portion of*,his mind. "It is a grevious error to sup¬ 
pose that Milton was a laborious writer—there is sufficient evi¬ 
dence to prove that he was not,—even if his works did not at once 
satisfy the reader of the fact. No less a mistake is it to imagine that 
his language is stilted or pedantic, as some have pronounced it to be ; 
or that his verse is verse only to the eye—as Dr. Johnson, was, per¬ 
haps, justified in asserting, who had no ear. 

In a word, the poetry of IMilton floweel as freely and spont.aneously 
as that of Shakspeare—in language, which, for strength, force, ma¬ 
jesty, ancPbeauty, has never been equalled, and in versification to 
which English poetry can afford no parallel. 

One word as to IMilton’s versification :—We have said, that it is un¬ 
equalled. Frequently, however, passages of surpassing beauty, of 
melody, are to be found in Shakspeare—not seldom in Kit JM-arlow'— 
sometimes, though rarely, in Beaumont and Fletcher. Coleridge 
and Shelley alone, of our modern times, have approached these in 
the harmony of blank verse. 

We find, then, in the Paradise Lost of IMilton, an extraordinary 
goiius, an astonishing extent of learning, a vast command and mas¬ 
tery over all the resources of his own language, and an '.i.u'ivalled 
power of versification. We can hardly expect^to find such attributes 
conjoined in any one man again. Which of them, therefore, shall we 
concede to him who shall aspire to his pre-eminence*? In whichever 
of these Mr.Ileraud may be wantfng, (and that, compared with IMilton 
he is lamentjjjjjy deficient, we have no hesitation in assuring him) he 
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certainly does not lack something wliich will stand Iiiin in good stead 
in the common affairs of life—tliat is to say,—self-conceit. 

Mr. Ileraud appears to Jiave taken it into his head—for how it got 
there, unle^ss he took it in out of pure charity, we are at loss to con¬ 
ceive—tliat he is a great genius. lie docs not leave us to find it 
out—that were, perhaps, to give us too much trouble ; but he flatly 
tells us so in several parts of his poem. T,hH idea is constantly in 
his mind, am} seems to have lam there for many years, to have 
grown with his growth and strengthened with hisstrengh; so that, what 
with clawing all the books together he could lay his hands upon ; sud¬ 
denly bolting all the matters to be found therein, whether farinaceous 
or such as might perplex tl^e digestive functions of an ostrich, and 
fancying what a fine thing it wmdd be to be thought a second Mil- 
ton, iMr. Ileraud has at length completed an epic poem in twelve 
books. 

The Judgment of the Flood is a poem, as nearly as conveniently 
may be, of the same length as IMilton’s Paradise Lost, the latter hav¬ 
ing the advantage by about one hundred and sixty lines. It will 
be found to commence and terminate in visionand the method 
adopted is “ that of a circle r^oturning into itself;” on the authority, 
it seems, of Shakspeare, who says 

“ ^,Vc are such stuff' 

As dreams arc made of, and our little life 
Is rounded witli <i sleep.” 

This argument is as good for never getting np to read Mr. Ileraiid’s 
poem, as it is for deciding the plan of it; and,.for the method adopted, 
niz. that of a circle returning into itself, it is some German contri¬ 
vance that w'e wot not of. 

Tlie poem comprehends a period of more than two hundred and 
thirty years, commencing with the death of Jared, and concluding 
Avith the entrance of Xo.ih into tlie ark. The extreme scantiness of 
the materials upon which to found an epic poem, to he found in the 
book of Gene si.s, has led INlr.JIeraud to refer to the apocryphal hook 
of Enoch, translated by Dr. Laurence, to which Irecpient allu.sions 
are made, and from whence majiy of the characters are drawn. 

We cannot approve of the fiction by Avhich Enoch is ma(le to enter 
up into the Mount for the purpose of receiving the tables of the law', 
thereby heightening the sin of the antediluvian Avorld, to whom no 
commandments, direct from the Almighty, were, as we are taught 
to believe, ever issued at all. Still less do Ave approve the retro¬ 
spective effect of these commandments, as sliewn upon ten unfortu¬ 
nate individuals whom Enoch selects for that purpose. ‘'Behold,” 
say.s he, • 

“ The tables of the law of the Most High, 

The decalogue of Heaven. God’s finger graved 
Each statute on the consecrated stone. 

Hither, thou trembling sinner. ‘Stand thou forth, 

And answer for thy .sin. What God is thine?’ 

And he who thus was caff jd upon replied, 

‘I bow the knee unto the leraphim. 

And they have answered rne, and made me rich 
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111 herds, and wives, and nunieroiis progeny 
Their glory is Jess terrible than theirs 
That flash and fulmine over Paradise.’ 

I’o whom the Man of God: Read the coijiniand 
‘Thou shalt none other Gods to me prefer.’ 

'rhcn rolled the thunder louder, and the hill 
More wratlrfuyy oast out consuming flame, • 

And lightning smote the sinner to the earth.” ^ • 

In like manner, nine otliers are catechized and punished, to whom the 
commandments were unknown. ^ 

Mr. Heraud also supposes the birth of our Saviour in those days. 
He is represented as the youngest son 0 / Lamech, and his name is 
Elihu. Our readers will remember that this person is a prominent 
character in the book of Jjob ;—but there is no foundation for the 
idea—if idea it can be called, which is the wildest and most visionary 
conjecture, that this Elihu is intended to typify our Saviour. In tlie 
book of Job he is called the son of Barachel the Buzite, of the kin¬ 
dred of Ram, and his wrath is kindled at the unsatisfactory nature*of 
the arguments urged by the three friends of Job. He, however, re¬ 
frains from addressing Job until the latter had spoken, “ because they 
were elder than he and in justifying his presumption in answering 
them, he says, “ For I know not to give flattering titles ; in so doing 
>//// Maker would soon take me away.’’ 

Elihu, however, in Mr. Heraud’s poem, is represented as the 
Saviour, and is a conspicuous character in the poem. By him is the 
brute creation collected together, previous to its entrance into the ark. 
Mr. Heraud, however, takes advantage of the conjectural identity 
before alluded to,—although rather clum.sily; by causing several of 
the characters, including Elihu, to appropriate to themselves the 
language of the book of Job; we refer particularly to the lamenta¬ 
tions of Lamech on the sudden destruction of his whole tribe. 

But if this .species of plagiarism is admissible on the supposition of 
Mr. Heraud, that Elihu was our Savioftr, there is, nevertheless, no 
conceivable reason why Mr. Heraud should resort to the book of Job 
for his poetry, Avhich he has done in- several instances, of which 
three Avill, for thfe present, suffice. 

An archangel appears to Noah, in the first book, and foretells the 

approaching deluge. He says 

• 

“ In the halls of mighty men 
Leviathan disports ; no morn have they 
Hut of his eyelids, neither lamp nor fire 
Hut of what wrath-breath, scintillant and fierce, 

From his volcano nostrils smokes and burns.” 

Hkhauii. 

“ By hi.s sneezing a light doth shine, and his cye.s are like the eyelids of 
the morning. 

“Out of his month go burning lamps, and sparlfs of fire leap out. 

“Out of his nostrils goeth smoke, ns out of a seething pot or cauldron.” 

/ JoR. 

In the twelfth book, Mr. Heraud describes the crocodile, whicli is 
about to entPi’*^.iira^rk. We wish the reader to mark how recklessly 
M.M. No. 10.3. ' n ^ 
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our poet employe tlic woiulerlul laiifyuatrc of tlie Scriptures. That 
which is, in tlie hiohest degree, sublime, applied to the leviathan, is 
made to apjiear ridiculous when transferred to the crocodile. The 
wdiale doesuiot swirfi like the sprat. Besides, there is no truth in the 
passage. 

“ -^vith fiery eyes 

Like':-! tlie burnished eyelids of tlie morn, 

Spo^•tin^ ■■dons the deep, beneath him boil 
The waves like to a cauldron, and the sea 
Froths as with unguents while his brilliant path 
Makes hoa.ry t?ie great waters wrought with foam.” 

TIek ii’ii. 

“ lie maketh the deep to boil like a pot; he maketh the sea like a pot of 
ointment. He maketh a path to shine after him ; one would think the deep 
to be hoary.”—J ob, 

iVIr. Heraud thus-describes two war-horses:— 

- “ Straightway these battle-horses reared their necks, 

Douhting the trumpets’ blare with scornful laugh, 

Saying, ha ! ha ! and spuffed the distant strife. 

The captain’s thunder, and the shouting hosts.” 

Hkraud. 

He saith among the trumpets, Ha! ha ! rnd he smelleth the battle afai 
off, the thunder of the captains, and the shouting.”—Jon. 

But now let us say a few w'ords of Mr. Heraud’s poem, viewed as 
a whole. The great pervading fiult of the “ Judgment of tlie Flood” 
is its want of intelligibility in parts, and‘the extremely unskilful 
manner in whieh it is conducted. We sometimes are unable to as¬ 
certain who is speaking, whether the poet or the character, or which 
of them ; and not seldom, wlien we have discovered the orator, we 
know not what he is talking about. Again, several large portions of 
the poem are occupied with the doings of cliaracter.s wliicli, in point 
of fact, do not assist or in anymianncr belong to the main argument ol’ 
the poem. We are unable, for instance, to conjecture for what ])ur})ose 
Samiasa was introduced, unle.ss with the view of creating the worst 
kind of vulgar melo-dramatic effect. Again, Japhet, the youngest son 
of Noah, is introduced to us very pompously in the first book as a 
great prophet-sculptor, but dwindles away as the poem proceeds, and 
we only hear of him incidentally afterwards. Lastly, the several 
parts are so loosely • connected, if connected at all,—there are so many 
characters in whom we take no interest, and so entire an absence of 
individuality in every one of them, that we not only find very little 
pleasure, but lose our very great patience during the perusal of the 
poem. 

liut, although as an attempt to supplant, or if not to supplant, to 
succeed Milton as an epic poet^ we consider the ^'Judgment of the 
Flood ” a most woeful failure ; yet is it quite clear that Mr. Ileraud 
entertains no such opinion. Let us admire the modesty with which 
he invokes the Almighty to assist xhis great theme ; so wortliy of 
Milton the invocation—so pious the presumption, that his prayer has 
been listened to. • . ^ 
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“ Omniscient Spirit! Seor of the past! 
llciul, rend the veil; unhlasted let me look 
Into the Holiest!—on that dial’s front 
Whose hours are ages ; bid the sun return. 

That I may read their history aloud ; • ^ 

Disperse the mist from ocean’s monstrous face, 
v\ud purge in 5 sight that 1 may see beyond ! 

Priuftr hath prarttikd. The deep yields up her dbad; 

What brings the Spirit to my musing car f” 

Having got through his first book, Mr. Hcraud takes breath, and 
begins to look upon himself as booked for imyiortality—and not in 
the dickey. The second book commences thus:— 

“ 'fo re-create the past, and to create 
Being and I’assion for its occupancc 
Is mine. AVhat poet Imt might quail beneath 
The mighty task. AV'^hat excellence of thought, 

AThtit strength of soul it needs, to wrestle well 
With the ancient of such far-off days obscure! 

’fhoiigh wounded in the conflict—though my brain 
Be with the effort in the end collapsed. 

Dilated, till enfeebled, then o’ertkrown— 

Vet I will on, until it be complete. 

What should I fear to lose for my theme’s sake? 

Vea, the great globe is valueless and void ! 

My country or the world may guerdon me, 

So let, or let them not; and to yiemselvcs 
Be deathless shame, or honour on us both; 

For time disco'iers truth, aiiij where ’tis due. 

The eternal meed of Fame, though late, confers.” 

Not an if in the whole passage. His success was certain ; not a 
doubt of it so far as he was concerned. “ Reward me, and von do 
yt)urselves honour ; but mark ! deathless shame upon you if you do 
not.” The modesty of genius is proverbial. 

In the fifth book JMr. Heraud breaks out again. He cannot let 
himself alone. He speaks of certain warnings :— 

“ To me revealed by Him, ancient of days, 

M’ho hath baptized me with the gift of song 
And grace to sing this theme : at first a spark 
Deep buried in my soul, then blazed abroad, 

AFakeiiing a spirit able to support, 

* Even to the end, the energy of faith.” 

The incipient spark thus spoken of, which i»«w, it seems, is glow¬ 
ing away “like blazes,” gives occasion to a simile: —A fire burning 
in a huge forest by a gradual wind is fanned into a cotiflagration, 
which, increasing more and more, invests the tops of loftiest trees, 
with 

Chcruhick billuwfs — terribly sublime ! 

But Mr. Heraud has something.more to say for himself, and it 
were a pity that we should deny him the gratification of setting forth 
his merits at length:— • 

“ Nor had I now so dauntless seized the harp, 
that, O Wisdom ! to this argument 
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Thy voice excited me while yet a child. 

As once it cainc to Pamiiel, in the days 
When open vision was not, and the word 
Of great Jehovah, seldom heard, was dear ; 

And I, liktfhim, made answer. Here am 1 ; 

Yet wist not whence it came, and thrice deceived; 

Blit now 1 know it rightly, and can say, ' 

Speak, for thy servant heareth ; and 'will now, 
ho.-thus am I enjoined, tell every whit, 

And nought from Eli hide, or Israel.” 

And as though this measure oI‘ complacent impiety were not full, 
towards the conclusion of his poem, having described the entrance of 
Noah and his family into the* ark, he adds, 

" As for the rest, they to the cherubim 
Bowed down adoring—all save Elihu ; 

Who, to the hill retiirned, tiansfigured stood 
In glory ineffable by me. Vet I, 

(The port of the Judgment of the Flood, 

And of Messiah's gming down to hell) 

Looked,” &c. 

After the perusal of such'■passages as these, we may well cry out 
with Solomon, “ Whoso boasteth himself of a false gift is like clouds 
and wind without rain." 

We purpose now to indulge the reader with a few passages from 
this poem—not the worst, certainly ; and such as will help him to an 
understanding of the peculiar vices of IVIr. Heraud's style, both of 
thought and of expression. Her^ is a sample of the hopelessly ob¬ 
scure. We would offer a “king’s ransom” ffor the meaning of the 
following passage, if we could bring ourselves to believe that the 
author himself intended that there should be any meaning in it. He 
is speaking of Methuselah :— 

“-Mysterious man ; 

\ay, an embodied mystery in his 
Identity, to whogc him bethinks, 

JIow hard on earth that absolute to hit 
f)f all relations head; wisest or best, 

Or worst or simplest, in extreme degree ; 

Knowing it is, yet what or where unknown ; 

In all that is, inferring, elsewhere, is 
Still something more above it or below, 

Wiser or better, worse or simpler still.” 

Nor is the passagcr we arc about to quote much less obscure than 
the above. The poet is describing the powers of the prophet- 
sculptor, Japhet. To him, 

“ The stoic marble was as potter's clay ; 

Save that its steiner volume yielded not 
To change, unequally diminishing 
Harmonious symmetry, proportion bland. 

(Compactingssolids, till the substance be 
Conflict of dry and moist, receding that, 

.And this remaining on thevantage ground. 

Like parted friends turned Vnutual enemies.'' 

In the whole range of modern poetry, filled as it is ./-"fit :erflowing 
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with vices of all sorts, we shall hardly firul a more sickly specimen 
of bad taste than th^ description we are about to quote, which one of 
the critics was pleased to consider very fine :— , 

“ IMorn hath walked forth, and edged them with the trace 
Of her auriferous footsteps, tinged the skies 
IVith her own rfts(^tipped fingers, and the clouds * 

Kissrd to the ripe hue of her coral lipft 

'fhe intense suffusion of her lustrous cheeks. 

What strife of lore is on the orient hilly 
Deep hlnsh, and rival ardour of desire! • 

The enuimwred breezes press to her embrace,” &c. 

Mr. Ileraiul appears occasionally to suspect that the too .sceptical 
reader may be inclined to doubt his facts. He accordingly takes the 
prudent precaution of reitersiting an assertion in the most positive and 
elaborate manner. Take the following agreeable specimen. No one 
surely will venture, after this responsible and weighty assertion, to 
question its truth :— • 

“ And lo, before her Samaisa stands ! 

She shrieks, and on the palac» floor slic falls. 

Soon at his feet she falls, and there she lies; 

'fherc prostrate at his feet, even where she fell,— 

Not dead, but speechless, Ainazarah lies ; 

At her son’s feet, fallen speechless, but not dead. 

The queen lies prostrate on tj^iat palace floor.” 

Our poet is a great creator of laugliter. Far be it from us to inti¬ 
mate that he purposes the vender slfall join in the pleasantry he de¬ 
scribes. Let us select a lew specimens. 

At the burial of Lamech, a dispute arises as to the particular mc- 
tliod in which the remains of the prophet should be disposed of. A 
false prophet being appealed to, ridicules the idea of embalming, 
burning, and burying the dead:— 

“-And then he laugiiejl. 

So wild, and loud, and long, that all the rocks 
And burial places in that field of graves, 

Echoed the bitter mockery of that laugh;— 

Loud pealed the same from Jared’s sepulchre, 

Mahalaleel’s replied to his dread mirth, 

('ahum’s that laugh resounded, and the vault 
Of Enoch was alive with that mad voice; 

And Seth’s twin-pillared temple of repose ^ 

Was wakened wdth the hoarse profanity ; 

And Adam’s tomb reverberated deep 
'I’he cachinnation.” 

But what is this laugh to the laughter that takes place in another 
part of the poem ? The Rephaim, giant twins, having been twice 
baffled in their attempt upon the life of Noah, turn their rage upon 
each other. This is the result:— • • 

“ Long time was either by the other held 

At bay—their weapons claspe^ but to protect 
And not to wound—until at length—at length 
Dagger of^^each was close at heart of each, 

Afutually cnL then each in other’s face 
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Looked and laughed loud—and, as they laughed, they plunged 
The poinards in—laughed as they plunged them in— 

And laughing drew them out, and, as they fell 
Backw^^ard, laug’hed dying; laughing, so they died 
Jn ecstasy, both victors, both death-crowned.” 

This, it must be confessed, is much siigen'or to the ^‘elebrated 
“ lock” dagjVc -. scene in “ The Critic.” The cachinnatory contrivance 
was altogether beyond Sheridan. 

We find also a laughing nightingale. ]\Ir. Tennyson was the first, 
we believe, to discovvr this strange propensity in birds, and we shall 
not be surprised if more recent naturalists do not discover for us a 
tittering tom-tit, a simpering owl, or perhaps a sighing gander. 
Every one must have heard of Mr. Coleridge’s unpoetical endeavour 
to convert a feeling into a fact, by attempting to show that the note 
of the nightingale is merry and not sad; i\Ir. Ileraud, unwilling to 
comjjromise his opinion, keeps clear of the argument to which IMr. 
Coleridge’s assertion lias given rise: bidding us take notice at the 
same time that he is aAvare that the question has been raised. 

He says, , 

“ The night bird utters her peculiar song. 

Of joy or grief uncertain, and to both 
Strangely attuned.” 

But he settles the question, too, in another place, in the following 
impartial manner:— » 

“ And mingled song thji timorous biid outpours. 

Weeping forth Joy, or laughing in its grief.” 

This whichsumever you please, my good little boy,” method of 
arranging the matter is truly exhilarating to the exhausted inquirer. 
But this extraordinary nightingale “ smiling at grief,” and “ weeping 
for joy,” is not more marvellous than 

“ The ass, poetic brute, and dignified 
With great*associations.” 

It is true that many a poetic brute” is an ass; but we know not 
what to say to the converse of the proposition. We should like to 
hear that a htmn /ide donkey had taken pen in hoof, and completed a 
poem, to be called “ Balaam, in twelve books, by Edward Bray.” 

Mr. Wordsworth speaks of “ similitude in dissimilitude.” The 
poet before us furnishes us with an illustration of his meaning :-*~ 

“-Like a morning Iris arched. 

O'er the deep music of a cataract, 

1 ’he imperial purple glowed about his loins,” 

Of the admirable propriety of Mr. lleraud’s diction, let the fol¬ 
lowing suffice as a specimen:— 

“ The foot advanced, one steel-clenched fist gi*aspcd air. 

The other en^raced with violence his brows.” 

Who ever beheld a horse, whether in real life or in sculpture, with 
nostrils in this predicament ? \ 

“ -The head of that pale horse 

Snorts fire— each nostril to.each eye constraij^£!^ 

In nigh-disrupting rage dilated, ' 
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Or, who can conceive Satan with only one eye? 


And like « blasted orb, once over bright, 

Ills eye, a ruin, burned.” • ^ 

We have advanced a serious charge against Mr. Heraud; we have 
said that^ he®has sl;*vishly imitated Milton ; we sheuld rather have 
said that JMr. IIeraud’s‘*poem is full of the grossest pl-^iarisms from 
that great poet. It were not decent that such a charge should be 
unsupported by proof; we shall accordingly cite not a few examples. 
Let us begin with words and expressions. Kar be it from us to as¬ 
sert that Mr. Heraud i^not at liberty to use any word that Milton 
has employed; but it is worthy of remark that in many cases the 
beauty of a passage resides in the word adopted by IMilton. Moi’e 
than any other poet is IVIilton remarkable for the happiness ot his 
words :—“ the gadding vine”—“ the Jlaunting honeysuckle”—the 
huddling brook”—are ^lustrations of our meaning. We find, then, in 
Mr. Heraud’s poem the following amongst other (which we have,not 
noted) words belonging to Milton:—“ star-bright ”—“ prankt”— 
“ fulmined”—“ swinkt”—“ darkles”—’sdained,”—""garish”—"‘ im- 
paradised”—""fulgent”—"" westering”—""imbruted”—""prowest,” &c. 

Of IMilton’s phrases we discover these:—""sea without shore”— 
""oblivious deep”—‘"slant beam”—“fleshy nook”—“oaten stop”— 
“fair atlieist”—""ample locks”—“visible confine”—“sensual sty”— 
"" heaven’s champaign.” &c. • 

From Shakspeare :—“could not choose but weep’’—“bourne ol 
death”—“ cold obstruction”—"" still'small voice.” 

We find also:—“ starry poesy”—Byron; "" fexpressive silence” 
—Thomson ; "" storied shield”—Gray. 

]\Ir. Heraud also applies to IMilton for these;—"" not a jot bated'— 
"" the darkness of excessive light.” He speaks of the sw^n “ oaring 
her way ;” and of himself, "" I build the lofty rhyme.” 

Let us give two more straws. They indicate which way the wind 
blows pretty accurately :— 


With warrior and with noble.’ 


and begirt 
* Heiiauo. 


‘^‘Begirt with British and armorick knights.” 

Mii.ton. 


"" Apart with his strong hand (such power he had 
From heaven).” « Heraud. 

“ With that (such power was given him then).” 

MlI-TON. 

We think we hear the indulgent or partial critic say that these are 
trifles—that, at the utmost, they are to be considered as a species ot 
literary petty larceny—and that they prove at most that Mr. Heraud 
has read Milton very attentively. Be-it so. shall now shew that 
he has not only studied him with great attention, but to some 

purpose. ** . . , . 

We select the following passages descriptive ot, or relating to, 

I—> ^ jk* • 
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“-his stature reached the sky,” 

Hkh vi'i). 

____ liis stature reached the sky.” 

« Mii/ro.v. 

• 

“ Hurled hoadlonjj flaming from the ctlierial sky, 

In r/iin and combustion, down to hell.” 

IIkrauo. 

“ lii.rled headlong flaming from the etherial sky 
VYith hideous ruin andcomhustion down.” 

Milton. 

" Ili.s fi'ont was scarred with thunder.” 

, IIkrauo. 

“-hut his face 

Deep scars of thunder had intrench’d.” 

Milto-n. 

IMr. Heraiul speaks of the appeai'ance of Noah upon a certain oc¬ 
casion thus:— 

-Now', like a blasted oak or tower 

Magnificent, scathed by heaven’s lightning shaft, 

He stood.” 

What is this but ^Milton's well known passage ? 

“-As when heaven’s fire 

Hath scathed the fore.st oaks or mountain pines 
With singed top their stately growth, though bare, 

.Stands on the blasied heath.’’ 

Let us now look at IMr. Heraud’s Death. It will not give him 
immortality ;— 

"And his unnatural head w’as strangely crowned.” 

HKRAUn. 

“ -what seem’d his head 

'I'he likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 

Milton. 

• 

"-like gaunt Death w-ho with his T)iare 

(As Cain beheld in Hades) the thronged soil 
He smote o’er .shuddering (’haos, and wrought on 
A mole immense, bridging the way from hell.” 

IIwRAUn. 

-The agyreijated soil 

Death with his mace petrific, cold and dry. 

As with a trident, smote; and fixed as Arm 
As Delos, floating once; the rest his look 
Bound with Gorgonian rigour not to move. 

And with a.sphaltic slime, broad as the gate, 

Deep to the roots of hell the gather’d beach 
They fasten’d, and the mok immense virought on. 

Over the foaming deep a bridge high-arch’d 
Of length prodigious.i-” Milton . 

Take the following description of Samiasa pulling down a mon¬ 
strous idol, which in former days he had raised:— 

" So saying, on that monstrous idol, he 
Hung, in his maniac might, ^ndlugged and Mued, 
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Till on its pedestal, it ahook, it fell, 

AVith a tremendous crash, in hideous wreck.” 

Hkraui). 

This reminds us not a little of Samson pulling down the theatre 
upon the heads of the Philistines:— 

This utteg’d, utmhihig all his nerves he bow’d, 

As with theTorco of winds and waters pent, 

AVhen mountains tremble, these two massy piiiars 
With horrible convulsion to and fro 
He tugged, lie shook, till down they came and drew 
The whole roof after them with burst flf thunder." 

, Mit.ton. 

Also, the transformation of Samiasa into a beast:— 

- Horror fell on nil. 

But chief on him, O change ! fovprojie at once 
He sank, now beast, in sorow and in shame.” 

Hehaud. 


“ His arms clung to his ribs, his legs entwining 
Each other, till supplanted down he Icll 
A monstrous serpent on his bflly prone. 
Reluctant, but in vain,— 

- Horror on them fell 

And horrid sympathy.” 


Miltox. 


Let us now pay our respects to JMr. fleraucl’s Amazarah. She ia a 
queen and an enchantr(y5s :— , 

“ But she, who erewhilc vaunted power to bid 
The angel of the sun attire himself 
With radiance new, feigned how he veiled his beams. 

That the surpassing glorg of her pomp 
Might be itself, alone; while some presumed 
That his dirnhihlied head ho hid in shame.” 

Heravd. 

"O thou, that with surpassing ^org crowned 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads” 

Milton. 


By the power of magic, Amazarah raises a city. 

-Nor lacked there sound 

And sight; concerts of numbers and parade 
To celebrate the finished work. Nor since 
Hath bardick praise been wanting, to report 
How to the harmony of harp it rose 
Exhaled from earth by charm of magic verse.” 

IIeravd, 


" Anon, otit of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose like an exhalation, with the sound ^ 

Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet." 

• "Milton. 


It may not be out of place herl to submit a plagiarism from Shak- 
speare. Mr* Heraud is de,scribing an ambitious demon : — 

M.M. No. lf/3. . E 


f 
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«---and held it eath 

To soar above the heavens infinite 
Or into central shades, and beneath 
The nn^^athomable to descend, so he 
Might lead blight honour captive, or redeem 
From durance far remote, obscinc and old.” 

. Ilr.iiAuo. 

We are alr^iost tempted to apologize for quoting the well-known 
boast of Hotspur. 

“ By Heaven ! mctlnnks, it were an easy leap 
To pluck k ight honour from the pale-faced moon, 

Or (live into the bottom of the deep. 

Where fathom line could ncvci touch the ground, 

And pluck up drowned honour by the locks. 

So ho that doth icdeem her throne, might wear 
Without co-rival all her dignities.” 

We have almost done w’ith ]Mr. llcraud. But before w’o dismiss 
him, we cannot refrain from noting down, perhaps the most shanie- 
fiif plagiarism that was ever perpetrated by mortal man tipon an irn- 
inortal poet. 3Ir. Ileraud appears to have argued somewhat attcr this 
fashion. “ Not one in a thousand reads Paradise Lost; ot those who 
do, not one in ten thinks of looking into Paradise Begained. Few 
can detect my plagiarisms from the former, not one, in all probabi¬ 
lity Avill detect me in the r<ibbery I am about to commit upon the 
latter.” q 

There is a description in l\Ir. Ilcraud’s poem of an invading army. 
In Paradise Regained” the array of the Parthians against the Scy¬ 
thians was a case in point not to be lost by our modern poet. 
shall see how he takes advantage of it. 

“ War chariot, and war steed, and elephant, 

To conflict trained, and hearing on his back 
Turrets of warriors.” 

IiiinAcn. 

“ -Nor on each horn 

Curassiers all in steel for standing fight. 

Chariots or elephants endorst with towers,” 

Milton. 

The mailed crowds in military pomp.'* 

IIerauo. 

“ In coals of mail and military pride.” 

Milton. 

“ Proud ofasiich pomp, vain shew, though gorgeous, weak. 
Though seeming strong in multitudes, thence weak. 

And because weak iii multitude arrayed.” 

Hehaud. 

“ -—or that cumbersome 

Luggage of war there shewn me, argument 
Of human weakness, rather than of strength,” 

^ Milton, 

" With ensigns and with pioneers expert. 

To pn,sh obstruction back ^^f hill or wood, 

Or raise opposing mountain, where was vale. 

Or bridge over lake and chasm, and river broad.' 

• ‘ Hkhai’d. 
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“-Nor of labouring pioneers, 

A multitude with spades and axes armed, 

To lay hills plain, fell woods, or vallies fill. 

Or where plain was, raise hill, or overlay 
With bridifcs rivers proud, as with a yoke.” • 

Milton. 

One word to Mr. fleraud before we let him go. * We have dealt 
out to him strict and severe justice ; of more worth, let,us assure him, 
than the base and servile flattery which has been spit out upon l\im 
by those worst enemies—his best friends. This praise appears to be 
welcome to him, for he has advertised it with flo common diligence. 
It will avail him nought. If he wishes J;o write with respectable abi¬ 
lity—for he can never be great—let him put it away forthwith. 

If he do not, the trunk anjl the tartlet must have him at last. 


ON A DRAWING OF ROME. 


I HAD a dream of a distant l^nd. 

Palaces rose up on either hand ; 

Tow’r above tow'r, and pile above pile. 

Arches and columns in long defile; 

Streams of sunset on water fell, 

Which sparkled and danced like a fairy well; 
Bending willows, and tow’rflig trees, 

Like plumes of warriors waved in the breeze. 

♦ • 

The air was balmy, the earth was bright. 

So gorgeous the scene that it dimmed the sight. 
But in that mass of splendour lay 
A spot of gloom in the warm sun's ray; 

II told of sorrow, it told of doom— 

Of early death—'twas a youthful tomb ! 

And all that enshrined that marble frail 
Was a heart as cold, and a Sheek as pale ! 

Art was exhausted to make it fair. 

But darkness had shar’d it with cold despair: 
Grief had bow’d o’er it in speechless woe 
To think of the ruin which lurk’d below. 

I thought not again of that scene of pride, 

* For a voice of warning rose at my side. 

List to its tones, oh list! and think 
How very narrow is life’s lov’d link. 

“ High arc these tow’rs—yet glory not; 

Time passes o’er them, and they are forgot; 
Noble the trees, yet a tempest’s rush 
Their trunks will wither, their Avhisp’ring hush. 
Look on the sky, it will last for aye; 

Turn to the waters—they fade not <|way ; 

Thy body is youthful—'twill turn to earth; 

But the soul will live*in the land of its bitth! ” 
Sr/>frnibcrj IH3L * E. B. 
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There are few situations more uncomfortable tlnm that of the 
luckless mortal who lies in bed in the West indies, and ineffectually 
tries to sleep^the climate will not allow the use of tlie soft beds of 
Europe ; a horse-hair mattress is more cool certainly, but less af^ree- 
able during a sleepless night, to turn upon from side to side. This I 
did like the Spanisli saint, who w’hen broiled on a gridiron requested 
from time to time to be turned, in order that every part of his body 
might equally partake of the pleasures of martyrdom. “ ^Vhen we 
cannot sleep by lying still, it is useless to turn,” says a modern au¬ 
thor; this is most reasonable, yet we cannot help it in spite of reason. 
When I got into a snug position, and began to perceive the ap¬ 
proaches of the poppy-crowned god, I was so rejoiced at it that I 
started Avide awake with delight, and then would I hopelessly take 
another turn; all this time 100,000,000 musquitos were phleboto¬ 
mising me, actually triumphing over my misery, and with loud and 
continued huzzas (so to me their buzz sounded) cheered each other 
on to the attack. 

Coy slumbers that require too much courting are seldom pleasing ; 
mine were anything but agreeable. iMethought that the hideous phan¬ 
tom of Quaco stalked before rnc ; the spectre’s dark and bloated fea¬ 
tures looked most vengeful—hys cocoa niiUformed Jicad wore a 
wreath of the poisonous flowers—in one hand he held a 'spatch 
cock,* and in the other a tray on which stood two large rummers, 
containing sangaree and porter cup.—" You oo to uku to-mohrow 
NIGHT WITHOUT vouR DiNNKR,” Said the spectre, and he seated him¬ 
self on my breast. I felt like a wretch who was undergoing the 
“ peines forles ef dtires" in the press-yard. In vain I attem])ted to 
dislodge the ponderous dem«n from my bosom. I groaned aloud, 
when I thought Quaco seized me by the shoulder and shook me vio¬ 
lently—with a start I woke, and horror seized me as I felt the grasp 
on my shoulder and the violent shaking a reality. 

“ Wha de matter wid you, ma.ssa.^” said a well-known voice. 

“ Who is this ? Ah ! is it you. Jack ?” 

The fact is, the negro who was watchman for the night, heard «ue 
groan beneath the influence of the night-mare, and as I generally slept 
with my chamber-door open, he came into my rriom, and by shaking 
awoke me. The waning moon had risen high in the calm blue con- ^ 
cave of heaven, and the black clouds in the east bordered with fire, 
informed me that the brief twilight would soon appear. 

The sugar-mill was already in motion, and the boiling-house 
chimney sent forth volumes of smoke. The boiler-man’s shout, which 
told the stoker to incr?ase the heat of the coppers, and the stoker’s 
gruff reply, mingled with the chorus of the mill-gang who were 


* A fowl broilert in is called dinjtatch or ’spatch coflt. 
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flinging to a short and not uiipleasing Creole air, with mellow voices 
the following brief strain :— 

“ Longtime* dein put in a mill, mule, horse and niarc, 

Hut dis time,t the buckra put dam raskil tRere.’ , 


To understand the humour, such as it is, ot this C()uplet, the 
reader must be infonifttl that tlie tread-mill had just Ueen introduced 
into the island. 

Day broke ; the bell of the estate, and those of the neighbourhood, 
called their respective field-gangs to work. The driver blew his 
.shell in reply ; at which signal the negroes slowly left tlieir dwellings 
and passed my house in their way to the, field, each saluting me with 
“ morrow', massa.” 

Having got through the business of the morning and given the 
overseer orders what should be done during the day, I attempted to 
take my breakfast, but attempted in vain. The recollection of the 
porter-cup, sangaree bowl, and 'spatch cock that played so conspi¬ 
cuous a part in my dream, also reminded me that I had the night 
before departed from my usual temperate habits, and that late sup¬ 
pers and libations destroy the morning appetite; of this I am so con¬ 
vinced, that were I under the necessity of advertising for an overseer, 
instead of the advertisement running in the usual way ,—“ Wanted an 
t)verseer who can bring unexceptionable testimonies of sobriety,” it 
should rim thus,—“ Wanted an overseer who can give satisfactory 
proofs of his being a good breakfast-^ater.” After taking a cup ot 
tea, I mounted my hors^e Bolivar, and set out on my long journey to 
a Spaniard, with the brief appellatum of Don Joset-lMavia-IIenrico- 
Hospedero Ilcdalgon, I did not expect to reach him before night, 
but having a score of friends and acquaintance on the road, of whose 
hospitality I could partake, I felt no apprehension touching the pi’^’- 
phecy of Quaco, about my “ going to bed without my dinner !' 
l\Iy road was pleasant enough, it being that delightful part of the 
Trinidad year, the commencement of^the dry season, which some 
have called the spring. 

I now passed the estate belonging to jMonsieur Bonneniaison ; the 
field-gang were cutting canes, and the muleteers loading their 
animals,-—all were chaunting a short song. Negro songs are aBvays 
short; it was Avhat on French estates is called a “ belle air,’ a kind 
of (Jreole chaunt, almost agreeable enough to merit its appellation. 
Here I found on inquiry that the master was gone to town. I, there¬ 
fore, proceeded to the Coiiucco (small plantation) of IMr. Bavard 
Cordillac, a native of the south of France, who had been an officer in 
Napoleon’s army. He was a stout little man, remarkably active, and 
on several occasions had proved himself a hero in miniature; but he 
was so fond of talking of his owm prowess that he might lead one 
unacquainted with him to doubt his courage ; however, this was ex¬ 
cusable, for he was a Gascon. He who conceives every Ft cnchman 
that boasts too much of his courage a coward, will generally form 

erroneous estimates. • 

- « _, 
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Cox’dillac had often dined with me and pressed me to visit him in 
return; he swore “caddie"*' if I accepted his invitation he would 
kill the fattest sheep on his estate. Now thoiif^h I knew he never 
had any shcej), yet I doubted not a liearty welcome from tlie (hiscon, 
and as I heoan to feel certain qualms ft-om not havinp^ had breakfast, 
his proffered hospitality was acceptable, I rode up to^iis dwelling:, a 
little thatched eotta^re, which he denominated fiis chateau. “ An En¬ 
glishman's house is his ca.stle,” so is a Frenchman’s if he happen to 
be a native of the banks of the Garonne. But eve I approached 
within a hundred yards of his residence, he came out and saluted me 
with a degree of warmth that even surprised me; he squeezed my 
hand witli a grasp that was painful, swore saadir cadcdic, that he was 
ravished, charmed, and enchanted” at the pleasure of seeing me at 
his domicile, and wished I had come a little sooner as he had just 
dined :—(at this my face lengthened^. 

“ I dined well to-day,” said he; “ I had a little capon very fat, 
and a good bottle of ver}'^ old Madeira;” while he said this he picked 
his- teeth with the air of one who had been an inmate at A^erray's. 
lie protested that if I would honour his “ chateau'’ by taking uj) my 
residence there for the nighv he would give me a glorious “ drjeune 
a hiJburelieftc” in the morning; this offer I declined on account of 
having business with my friend the Spaniard. The fact is, I did not 
like the prospect of fulfdling the prophecy of Quaco, which now 
began to stare me in the face. I took a kind leave of the little 
Gascon, and cursed my hard'fortune in not being in time for his fine 
fat capon and bottle of old IMa^leira, thougji I have been since in- 
formeel that he dined that day off a tureen (k’ onion soup, and half a 
bottle of sour “ vin dc cote." 


On I went, carried rather slowly by my eomewhat jaded horse, 

until the neat-built mansion of Mr.-I beg his pardon—of Theo- 

philus Grunibleton, Esq. .ippcai'eil in view. Here all men expect 
the title of esquire;—I have written letters for slaves to their brother 
bondsmen, and was always requested to address them by this title; 
nay, one made me conclude his letter thus— 

“ I remain, dear Quashee, 

” Your obedient servant to command. 


Tom (Jodgo, Esquire.” 

But to describe Grumbloton’s mansion. It was a wooden structure, 
covered with cedar shingles;" standing on hard wooden posts;.the 
floor of the house was about fourteen feet off the ground, so that a 
carriage might drive under it; the sides were painted lead colour, 
and the roof had a coat of tar and red ochre. The walks to it were 


covered with bitumen got from the pitch lake, which, next to IMaca- 
damising, makes the best roads; these black traces afford a curious 
contrast to the deep-green velvet-like Bahama grass which was 
planted round the mansion. This was the house. Its owner was 
w’hat is called a fine-lopking nxin ; yet there was a gloom in his look, 
a surliness of expression, that to me was any thing but prepossessing ; 


* A (lascon cxcluinatioa. 

-t' SiiTill pioccs cl' wood used like Hat tile;'. 
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s slijrht, but in u country win re hospi- 
sed Ks in Trinidad^ this was more than 


A 
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s I approa'died thg house I was striu 
I of ;di about tlie estate. The driv 


my knowledge of hiu\ was 

tality is so generally practised as m i rniioauj uiis Avas more man 
suflicient for a passport to Mr. Grumbleton’s table; besides, I was 
not then in a humour to stand on the forms of eticpiettt^ for it was 
three o’clock, and I was lasting. 

lick with the ^mbre appear- 
er was in the field looking 
silent and gloomy ; the negroes were working without talking or 
singing—a sure sign of discontent with those people ; and even the 
very cattle about the pasture appeared to graze iy Carthusian silence. 
As I approached the house Mr. G. came out to welcome me, which 
he did with grave politeness ; and as I (hsmounted he protested that 
he Avas glad to see me, hoped I would spend the evening on “ lligor 
Hallhe added, “ By the bye, you come A'cry opportunely, as I have 
had a })oy in the stocks tliese three days and have not been able to 
puiil.sh him for A\ant of a Avitness.”*' I took the liberty of asking if 
the boy’s otfence Avas of too serious a nature to admit of my asking 
pardon for ]iim;f he assured me it Avas; that he had broke a poil^e- 
lain cup, and then ran aAvay to IMr. Proser, and brought a note Avith 
him from JMiss Belinda entreating forgiveness. “ I tore up the note 
directly,” added he, “and am going to flog him myself before you.” 

“ Yourself, Sir !” exclaimed I in astonishment; for though during 
fifteen years residence in the West Indies it aaus my misfortune to 
meet Aviih oni* or two tyrants Avho, l^ke the genlleman before me, 
abused the authority that the master has over his slave, yet he Avas 
the first instance I had ever met in the whole course of my sojourn 
here of a Avhite man’s punishing a negro with his oAvn hand. 

Had this humane man looked in my face he Avould have read my 
sentiments. He continued—“ Yes, Sir, I ahvays flog my negroes 
Avlien they deserve it, because J am an adept at it. I handle the cat 
in a peculiar manner; this I learnt from an Irish right and left handed 
drummer when I Avas last in Dublin. A soldier Avas condemned to 
receive 400 lashes for insolence io his*oJficer. I Avent to see him 
punished, and Avas so taken Avith the manner that Teddy O’Flin 
handled the cat Avith both his hands that I gave him a .sovereign to 
instruct me in his art ; by practice I have so much improved tliat I 
cut deeper than he ! It Avill be a pleasure to see me flog the rascal!” 

“ Not to me. Sir,” said I; and springing on my horse, made my 
waytoAvards the public road as quick as possible. I deeply lamented 
that in my Avhole day’s route there Avas no inn or place of public 
entcrlainmenl. 

I noAV proceeded on my road, detei*mincd to call at the next plan¬ 
tation, whose humane proprietor Avould not propose such an agreeable 


• Since the Order in Council of 11)24, no slave can be punished Avilhout a 
Avitness. 

•I" When a negro commits an oH'ence and his master Avishes not to punish 
him, he gels a friend, neighbour, or even a respectable negro, to a.sk pardon 
for him; this humane ruse is Avell usdersfood in the colonies. •• Nobody go 
ask pardon for him,” is a proverbial expression amongst our slaves ; it conveys 
a deep reproach, signifying that the peison to whom it is applied is too Avorfh- 
less for any one’s taking an interes.t in his fate. 
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recreation to Iiis guest, as Avitncssing the punishment of a slave, 
although he had one species of barbarity in his composition. The 
fact is, Mr. Proser was wliat is ternicd “ a bore a downright button¬ 
holding “ bore —enc who consumed twenty cubic feet of atmos¬ 
pheric air jil-r diem, in talk ! the subject ot which might have been 
condensed in a^ nutshell. 

He had a sister living with him, jVIiss Belinda; she ’was many 
years younger than he. She, too, had a foible: that is to say, she was 
passionately fond of voCtd and instrumental music; although nature 
in many respects bountiful to her, had given her a shrieking voice, 
and denied her thaf talent which musicians call “ an earstill she 
persevered torturing her “ Broadwood,’' and murdering songs to that 
degree, that, could their composers have heard her, they w'ould 
certainly have been seized with the cholera morbus. A lucky recol¬ 
lection now crossed my memory. Ih'oser, I believe, was in town, and 
I had heard that the lady’s ])iano was broken, so that I might call in and 
dine at C’ane (larden w’ithout having my years agonized with the 
di.^ joiirse of Proser, or the tunele.ss lays of his sister. With this 
thought 1 w'as so elated, that I gave my horse the spur, who instantly 
carried me through a piece Af copse that lies between the estate of 
Grnmbleton and Cane Garden. Scarcely had I reached the small 
tract which leads from the public road to the mansion, ere (oh, 
terrible sound!) my cars w'ere assailed with W'hat I knew to be the 
effects of Miss Belinda’s attempts at strumming treble and base at her 
piano-forte; to say that her'notes mocked all tune, is not saying too 
much, while 

“ Panting time toiled after her i\j vain.” 

While I was debating the question of proceeding or not, I felt 
some one slap me heartily on the back. 

“ What, Master Tropic, listening enraptured to the angelic notes 
of Miss Belinda.?” The w’ords tvero addressed to me by Doctor 
Whirlwhim, w’ho, mounted on a mule, had unperceived overtaken me. 
After a friendly salute, I briefly told the Doctor, that I w'as thinking 
of my dinner. 

“ If that be the case,” said the Doctor, “ come home with me ; 
my cottage is not above a furlong from this: and I will give you such 
a dinner, that it is not likely you have ever eaten before.” I gladly 
accepted the Doctor’s invitation, for Whirlwhim might be callej an 
amateur cook :—he was continually talking of the delights of the 
table, or using his scientific knowledge for the improvement of the 
culinary art. He was perpetually finding out new sauces, and. 
methods of preserving meats and vegetables; many are the dishes of 
his discovery. Some of them were rather whimsical. 

On went the Doctor and myself, and in about two minutes w’e 
came to a very handsome villa which he called his cottage: it was a 
few yards off the road: we dismounted, and the Doctor ordered his 
groom to give a feed of Indian corn, some Guinea grass, and water 
to my horse, to* whom it seems, ihe prophecy of Quaco did not 
apply. The Doctor after giving some orders soon joined me, and we 
entered into conversation on his favorite subject, the enjoyments of 
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good eating—on which topic he was so fluent, that one would suppose 
him to be a mere glutton; while, on the contrary, few men ate less 
than he did. 

How long Doctor Whirlwhim might have continued on this in¬ 
teresting subject I know not, for he had deeply studied^t, possessed 
great fluency .and a ^ood memory; it was a them^ on which he 
appeared both able and willing to descant, but his learned remarks 
were cut short by receiving a note from Proser, informing him that 
one of his negroes was sick. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, I must step over to my neighbour to visit 
his man, but will be back in a few minutes; in fhe mean time amuse 
yourself, as well as you can, with my library;” he placed in his 
pocket a small case of instruments and left me. I went into his 
study, the first book that caught my eye was Dr. Kitchener’s Treatise 
on the culinary art—an excellent name, by the by, for the author of 
such a production, Meg Dodd’s Cookery;—but I will spare the 
reader the catalogue; let it suffice to remark that he had more than 
two hundred volumes, in different languages on the art of cooking. 
On his table hay two MSS.; the first was a transcript of Horace’s 
second satire of his second book, with ^jatin notes by himself; the 
second was an Essay on Chymistry, Botany, Comparative Anatomy, 
Hygrology, Osteology, IVIyology, Angiology, Newrology, Ornitho¬ 
logy, Ichthyology, Zoology, Conchology, and twenty more ohgies, 
whose names I cannot think of, shewmg their connexion with the 
Gastronomic Science, by Nicholas Whirlwhim, IM.D. I looked 
into this treatise; it commenced thus.: “ It is a well known fact, that 
cooking has been practised by all the civilized nations for nearly 
six hundred years;” (pretty well known that) yet, nothstanding, it 
is easy to prove that we are as yet but in the elements of this useful 
science.'’ I could read no more, and began to conjecture what it was 
that the Doctor intended to give me for dinner; he was always trying 
experiments; he one day gave me alligator's eggs for breakfast, and 
not knowing what they were, I ate, and thought them delicious. I 
looked out of the window and saw the cook leave the kitchen (a 
small out-house) and go into the garden; I thought this a good 
opportunity to satisfy my curiosity, and went into the kitchen, when 
—ah ! I saw on the dresser, skinned and ready to be cut out into a 
fricassee, an Aloato Monkey !—there he lay, looking so disgustingly 
liker a dead child, that I recoiled with a shudder. 

“ And this,” said I, “ is to compose the dish which, he truly says, 
I never before partook of—no ; nor ever will.” Saying this, I re¬ 
turned to the library, wrote the best excuse my awkward situation 
would admit of; saddled Bolivar, who had well regaled himself; re¬ 
mounted, and again faced the road. 

I had yet ten miles of my journey to perform, although I had 
ridden a long way and was yet fasting. 

The first half mile of my M ay laid through a#vestige of the original 
forest, that but a few years since (jovered the country for miles round ; 
the scene was gloomy as my reflections. “ To think,’' said I to myself, 
“ of dining off a monkey !” 

M.M. No. 103. F 
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“ Haw ! haw ! liaw !’* resounded through the forest; the notes 
were like the laugliter of demons. I started at the nncai tfny noisje, 
and found it was made by a colony ot red monkeys perched on t e 

gigantic trees under which I was passing. . , r i ^ mi 

“ You villains, do you mock my vexation.?" cried I aloud. They 
looked down 4 me with their expressive an^ halt-lwman counte¬ 
nances, which tliey turned first to one side and then to another, as 
though they partly understood what I said. They gave another 
general hail, and then skipped away so friskily that I could swear 
there was not a long-tailed rascal ot them but what had dined. 

Issuing from tlie woods, the plantation of which ]\Ir. IMuscovado 
was attorney* appeared in sight. It was true that I could not expect 
any very splendid entertainment there, for he generally kept a oiise- 
rably spare table. However*, as even Muscovado’s Ncwtoundland 
steak (salt fish) and plantains would be acceptable to me in the present 
state of my appetite, I turned from the main road to go to his 
dwelling. 

Is your master at home, boysaid I to a negro ; for here when 
we know not the name of a negro we call him boy, although (as on 
the present occasion) he shoilhl be gray-headed. 

“ Yes, raassa,” was the reply. 

‘Mias he dined.?” 

“ No, him hab (has) company—no dine till night.” 

This was glorious information for me, for I could calculate on a 
good repast as he had company, and so I gladly hurried towards the 
mansion, whence, as I approached it, issued «most agreeable sounds. 
I heard IMrs. Muscovado play on the piano’with great taste, accom¬ 
panied by some one on the flute, while another sung; at the end ol 
each stanza several voices joined in chorus. 

As the song ended I was about to dismount, when I heard a voice 
which fixed me to the saddle, exclaim— 

“ Bravo! that's an almighty good song, I guess !” These words 
were uttered by Jonathan Lofiglick, an American merchant, and de¬ 
cidedly the most indefatigable dun that ever gave a debtor the blue 
devils—one wlio has been known to importune an insolvent on his 
death-bed, and dun a widow at the funeral of her husband ; one who 
when he visited a planter in order to persecute him until he settled 
“ that there small account” between them, was neither to be diverted 
by hospitality nor mollified by good fare; in vain might the dflnee 
give this Yankee Shy lock a pound of the finest flesh that Creole 
mutton afforded, and induce him to Wash it down with the richest 
Champagne ever smuggled from Martinique; “he would have his 
bondin short, he was a man who gave unlimited credit, yet was 
never known to lose a single debt, save on one occasion when he 
trusted a countryman of his own with three bags of cocoa for which he 
could not pay. Longlick so worried his unfortunate debtor, that the 
latter finding he couW no longer keep his head above water, drowned 


* An agent in the West Indies.is called an att^ney 
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himself in tlie Gulf of Paria, at which Jonathan pretended so 
much sorrow that he kept a New England Lent ; that is to say, he 
lived for six weeks on salt pork and molasses. This he pretended 
was out of remorse for his having caused the ^leath of his country¬ 
man, but those who knew him said it was out of grief fior his having 
lost thirty dol^^ars. Such was the person whom I heard pronounce 
the song an “ almighty good one,” and to this person I unhappily 
was in debt for Bolivar, the very Spanish horse I that day rode. I 
wheeled the animal round regardless of the hospitality I stood so 
much in need of, and galloped off like another Tam O’Shanter, as 
though I was pursued by a hellish legion ; yet ^mid the thunders of 
the gallop raethought I heard the deep aasal voice of Jonatlian Long- 
lick calling after me, “ I say, Mr. Tropic, you’ve come to pay me 
that there small account of your’s, I calculate.” IVIy horse being 
blown, I was fain to slacken his pace, as by this time I fancied myself 
secure. 

1 had arrived at a most beautiful part of the island: twenty sugar 
plantations now lay in view with their square cane pieces, some«cut 
but mostly standing, divided by hedges of limes and other species of 
the citron. Here and there cattle repo«ed under the shade of thick 
tufts of elegant bamboos or more elegant palms of various kinds 
around the estates’ mansions. In full bloom grew the yellow orange, 
the large shaddock, the sliady tamarind, the beautiful mango, the 
rapid papaw trees, and a hundred other inter-tropical fruits, while 
villages of palm-thatched negro-hou^s were irregularly but pic¬ 
turesquely placed ami(] the shade ^of plantain, banana, bread-fruit, 
and cocoa-nut trees. The laud was neither flat nor mountainous, but 
undulating like that of the county of Kent; here and there might be 
seen pieces of the original forest of the island. In the middle of the 
pastures, and beside the road stood gigantic silk cotton trees, or noble 
cedars, whose venerable and grand appearance had saved them from 
the axe, when' the forest sunk beneath the efforts of the woodmen. 
On the right the scene was bounded by dark virgin woods, on which 
the works of man had not yet encroached, while to the left at intervals 
might be seen the Gulf of Paria, whose tranquil bosom w as just ruffled 
by the afternoon breeze, and glittered with the reflection of the de¬ 
clining sun ; every feature in the landscape contributed to its beauty: 
amongst these were two ships and a brig at anchor in the gulf, two 
or three fishing-boats barely visible, a shallow river winding across 
the road in ten places, a large windmill who§e arms were gently 
turning round, and, not the least interesting, eight or ten sugar boil¬ 
ing houses in full work, their smoke curling upwards into the blue 
and almost cloudless sky. The air was perfumed with the agreeable 
odour of boiling cane-juice, and two or three hundred negroes on 
different estates were singing merry choruses, the notes of which 
were softened and rendered agreeable by distance ; in short, all 
seemed mirthful, happy and contented, sav^ myself—/ had not 
d'med ! 

I crossed the afore-mentionetl river, which was so shallow that 
when viewed in the dry season <)ya native of a flat country, he would 
wonder at its b^ing called any thing but a brook; and yet when its 
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mountain source was swollen by tropical rains it becarne broad and 
rapid. At this time it was about three feet deep, and as limpid as 
molten glass. JMy horse showed that he wanted to drink; I slackened 
the reins to allow hUn to do so, but as they were t(M short I was 
obliged to iiA.'line forward, and, as it were, hang over his neck, wlnlc 
in this position |omc one having turned from a road of «ommunication 

on the right came on me unperceived. 

''Ah, master Tropic, is that you?” said a well-known voice. 
Looking up suddenly I perceived my friend, John Oldboy—a gen¬ 
tleman belonging to a species now nearly extinct; that is to say, he 
is one of the few West Indians of the old school remaining amongst 

US* ^ 

John Oldboy is a native of one of the virgin islands, descended 
from a buccaneer family ; he was born in the year 17^0^ says, 

but it is supposed he is older than he pretends ; he is about seven 
feet long. I use this word in preference, because it is more applicable 
to his gaunt and lean form. 

Jii his youth England was at war with her North American Colo¬ 
nies, while those of the Caribbean Sea w'ere faithful to the mother 
country- Oldboy partook <^f the sentiments of his native isle; he 
detests the Yankees even to this day; but his aversion to the French 
is still more deadly. Some years ago a party of that nation, having 
taken the island of which he is a native, behaved in a mo.st^ brutal 
and disgraceful manner, .since^which time his abhorrence of French¬ 
men has been of the most determined kind; so far has he been known 
to carry this aversion, that a merchant oncci having committed the 
enormous crime of mistaking Oldboy for a Frenchman, he never was 
able to forget the atrocious offence. On seeing this person ride by 
his estate, he was overheard thus to soliloquize—" There goes that 

fellow Ledger ! Pshaw ! he looks like a --Frenchman himself.” 

This was only twenty years after Ledger perpetrated the crime of 
mistaking Oldboy for a Frenchman. Nor was his dislike to France 
vented merely in words, as every one knows who has heard him tell 
the story of the capture of the privateer " Fleur-de-Lis" by the 
Terrible—a gallant affair enough in which he was concerned. . The 
history of it was this:—The Fleur-de-Lis, or, as he called her, " the 
Flower-de-Luce,” having annoyed the trade of his native island to a 
considerable extent, a party of young men, and amongst the rest him¬ 
self, about forty in number, armed a small drogher,* went out, and, 
as it was agreed up^n, suffered the privateer to come alongside the 
Terrible, such was the vessel called; the French crew expected little 
resistance, and boarded the Terrible, when the Creoles (the greater 
part of whom were hid under the hatches) sprang up, and by surprise 
and bravery drove the enemy from the deck with considerable loss, 
and after firing a LicKt or two, boarded the Fleur-de-Lis and cap¬ 
tured her. 

" Droghers are small craft employed iii«carrying produce and stores from one 
part < V an island to another. ^ 

■f in the English West India patois has as extensive a signification as 
coup in French, and in general has the same meaning. ^ 
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This was the most remarkable event in the life of Jolin Oldboy, 
and it was most diverting to listen to the old man while he related 
the particulars of this bold affair : I have heard him tell it a hundred 
times, and ever with delight. He related how Jack Jenkins fought 
with the French mate till the latter, by wounding him'in the wrist, 
disarmed him,»when Jack adopting Creole tactics, “ fjred a butt”* at 
him ; in otlier words dashed his head so furiously into the French¬ 
man's bread-basket that he pitched him overboard ; on which Oldboy 
would add, " the captain ran at me with his neppe {epee) calling out 
'Morhleu'—‘True blue’ said I, 'you French Jackt^’ and I split his skull 
with the pump-rake!” And then to hear him tell how they towed 
the enemy into “ Guana Bay," while Kit'Sharp played Rule Britannia 
on his fiddle, and a bevy of white, black, yellow, and brown beauties 
awaited to welcome the victors ashore. ^Put! uncle Toby when 
laying some of the finest sieges to some of the finest fortresses in 
Europe was never so elated as Oldboy when describing the capture 
of the Fleur-tle-Lis by the Terrible ! 

On meeting Mr. Oldboy, I perceived he was in full dress, wearing^he 
habiliments of the last century ; that is, he had on white short knees, 
white silk stockings, with yellow clocks,•jiumps and buckles, a yellow 
figured velvet waistcoat, coat of an old fashion cut, a lace frilled and 
ruffled shirt; his own hair of a deep black, without the slightest 
mixture of gray, strong and bushy, was copiously daubed with 
pomatum and powder •, he was crowne^l with a Panama straw hat— 
a cocked hat he w^as not able to get in the colony. 

“ Ah, mister Tropic!. glad to see you in this (quarter.” 

" Happy at meeting ybu. Sir; I was coming to dine with you.” 

“ That you cannot, IVIr. Tropic, on Golden Hill estate, as I dine 
out to-day, but I’ll tell you what we can do to dine together; come 
with me where 1 go, 1 am invited by a mutual friend, who will be 
very glad to see you.” 

“ Who may*he be?” I inquired. 

“ My neighbour Fireblood,” was th^ reply. 

At hearing this name I thought of my dream; the fact is. Fire- 
blood and myself had quarrelled at the last brigade parade, when he 
sent for a friend in order to “ call me outin vain this friend, who 
was a man of peace, remonstrated with him on his folly in so se¬ 
riously noticing such a trifle. He wovdd listen to no proposal, but 
talked of sending for Terrence O’Rily, a man who was never known 
to refuse carrying a challenge, should the other persist in not 
bearing his hostile message. 

To prevent worse consequences, his friend came to demand satis¬ 
faction, but called on his commandant on his way to me, so that in 
due time 1 received the challenge, was put under arrest, and obliged 
to find two sureties that I would not break the peace for six irionths; 
so was Fireblood, who appeared quite satisfied. Now but three out 
of the six months had expired, and etrquette required that we should 
be at drawn daggers until the teym of our keeping the peace should 

* In West Indian boxing the heafl is more used than the fist. To “ fire a 
butt,” means to rij^h in with the Ivcad. 
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expire; ergo, 1 could not go to his house to dine with him. Having 
explained the matter to Mr. Oldboy, I wished him a good afternoon, 
and we passed each other. 

On the two next •plantations where I called I had equally as little 
success as A the preceding ones; the first of these estates was under 
the direction qf' a manager of the name of ^yrangle. .When I called 
he was in the height of a matrimonial difference with Mrs! Wrangle; 
1 had therefore too much good sense to intrude on their private 
amusement; and the proprietor of the last place I called at was in 
town, and the manager dying with the yellow fever, I verily believed, 
for the express purpose of disappointing me of my dinner. 

Thank my stars! I have* at length arrived at Don Jose-hlaria- 
Henrico Hospedero Hedalgon’s, the extent of this day’s journey. 

Fatigued and hungry* as I was, I could not but admire the beauty 
of the cocoa plantation ; and, indeed, I know of no species of cultiva¬ 
tion that will at all compete in this respect with a cocoa walk, with 
the exception of some few grounds laid out by skilful lai\dscape 
gatdeners. The fine rows of oristaro cocoas traversed each other at 
right angles; they were planted at regular intervals; their leaves 
were green, red, and browrt, and their stems and limbs so trimmed 
and lopped that they all grew the same height, and had much the 
same form ; they had regularity without stiffness ; the sun which was 
sinking into the western horizon gave a splendour to the skies, in¬ 
conceivable to those who hav^ never been between the tropics ; the 
blazing clouds harmonized well with the rows of “ bois immortel” 
trees called by the Spaniards V la viadre ds cacao,” the mother of 
cocoa. These trees are planted also at regular intervals, to shade the 
cocoa,^ and grow about the height of an English oak, so that from an 
elevation they appear a forest growing, as it were, out of a forest; 
the height of the cocoa trees being about twenty feet, forms a thick 
canopy of foliage ; the stately trunks of the bois immortel shoot up 
from this leafy roof,_ and terminate by forming an other covering of 
branches and leaves, and when the immortel is in full blossom, 

which it was at that time, the beauty of this wood is not to be sur¬ 

passed. Someslight conception of this the reader may form, if he can 
imagine several miles square covered with trees, planted in rows, cross¬ 
ing each other at right angles; the hody and limbs of which trees 
are as higli as any in Europe, having a thick foliage of the deepest 
and most brilliant rose colour. . 

The dwelling-house of the Don was situated on a mound beside 
the large shed for curing cocoa; the former was a spacious lofty 

building, the wall and partitions of which were wattled, that is, 

formed with roseaux into a kind of basket-work, plastered with 
earth, and whitewashed; the hall was unfloored, but the chambers 
had a floor of Palmiste boards; the whole building was admirably 
adapted to the climate; its open gables and loftiness rendered it 
deljghttully cool. It\is true this structure was not formed to stand 
against a Imrricane: hurricanes, however, never occur in Trinidad; 

it made proof against the effects of earthquakes. 
Which soiuetimes happen here, tha! the ground might undulate like 

e ace ot the ocean, and its basket.and earthen \falls, its bamboo 
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rafters, light palm posts and thatched roof, would bend like an ozier 
cage, and regain its original form without damage. 

It was evening, and the negroes had done the light day’s task of a 
cocoa estate some four hours before my arrival; they were em¬ 
ployed either cultivating little gardens of their own ne4r their cot¬ 
tages,' feeding .stock, or enjoying the coolness of tbiB evening by 
laying on the ground; some were making ropes of the fibrous parts 
of the maho-tree, and others manufacturing or repairing turtle nets 
A group of fat lively children, with skins as smooth as ivory, and as 
black as ebony, ran up to me and followed mj horse, vociferating 
“ lluenos Dios, Senor/’ The whole of the slave population of this 
plantation looked in good condition, conti?nted and happy. 

As I proceeded to the house, I saw two negroes and a peon making 
a kind of basket for catching fish ; they had just returned from town 
with Sefior Josef, and were singing a canoe song, very common 
amongst the Spanish boatmen of tlie Gulf of Paria, the chorus of 
which was “ Sopla, Sopla, Sopla, San Antonio,” a favourite saint to 
invoke when a wind is required, though sometimes so unseasonaBly 
deaf is the saint to their entreaties that I have heard him cursed 
heartily by Spanish mariners. * 

“ Is your master at home ?” said I, to a boy who held my horse as 
I dismounted. 

“ Yes Sir, he has just returned from town,” 

I entered the unfloored hall, and Sevv Don Josef swinging in a 
chinchura (a net-woven hammock), and smoking a cigar. He rose 
to welcome me with that unostentatioiis politeness for which the Spa¬ 
niard is remarkable. '' I'think his age some fifty, or by’r lady, in¬ 
clining to three scoreyet time, though it had whitened his hair, 
had not quenched the fire of his Castilian eye ; he was middle-sized, 
and, for an European, of a dark complexion; he worje trowsers and 
jacket of coarse sheeting, a lace-frilled shirt, gold sleeve and collar 
buttons ; the buckles of his braces were of the. same metal, which 
were conspicuous, as he wore no waistcoat. The Don was a native 
of Segovia, and could boast that he was an old Christian,” and an 
hidalgo of untainted blood; he left his native city young, and came 
to the New World ; where, recommended by his rank, and handsome 
appearance, he married a young widow, with a princely estate in the 
neighbourhood of Caraccas. She gave birth to a son, and died. On 
the breaking out of the revolution on the main, patriotism induced 
the son to join the ranks of the insurgents, and the same sentiment 
induced the father to fight on the side of the royalists; both acted 
bravely, and the result of the war was to both equally unfortunate. 
At the success of the republicans, the fine estate of Don Josef was 
completely ruined, and five hundred of his slaves were made soldiers 
of Bolivar and Piaz ; these were destroyed during the varioiLs cam¬ 
paigns, except a few, who lived to join the robber Castillos. The 
son gained many wounds, and the grant of an iftimense tract of land, 
which, in consequence of the ravages of war, is useless. He cannot 
sell it, nor has he the means of cultivating an acre; he has, likewise, 
a claim on the state for 10,0o0 dollars, which the republican 
government has admitted, but*cannot or will not liquidate. He has 
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a colonelcy in the army, wliose pay is, to use a naval proverb, 
" nothing a day, and find yourself.” Tlie father, at the beginning of 
the war, had the prudence to remit some money to a friend in the 
island, to serve as a dernier rexsort. When 13on Joset found the cause 
of his soverrfgn lost on Costa Firma, he refused to live under tlie 
democratic government; so, accompanied by about fiprty slaves, he 
went to Trinidad. These people followed their master voluntarily ; 
and though the laws of the colony obliged Don Josef to land them as 
free people, as no slaves were admissable from foreign ports, they 
have served him ever since most faithfully. With the wreck of his 
fortune he settled the cocoa plantation, on which I then visited 
him. • 

Don Josef asked me if I would take refreshment. I told him 1 
had not dined. 

“ So much the better,” said he, “ I am just from town, and having 
had a long passage, have not dined myself," and he called his servant 
to hasten dinner. While this w.as getting ready, Ave talked of the busi- 
ne.fs that brought me to his estate. In a feAv minutes the servant in¬ 
formed us of the glad tidings that tlinncr was on the table, Avhen we 
sat down to it, aeconipanied* by Pedro Juan, a man of mixed Euro¬ 
pean and Indian race, Don Josef’s major doino (so Sjianiards call the 
managers of plantations). This man, who was an Angosturian, talked 
a little English—rather convenient for our conference ; for Don Josef 
spoke Castilian, purer than tljp Spanish generally spoken there; con¬ 
sequently I was sometimes at a loss to understand him, although it is 
remarkable, of all the Europear^ tongues, that of Spain is generally 
the least corrupted in the New World. 

But to dinner—on seating myself, I reconnoitered the table. The 
first dish that took my .attention was a stewed opossum; its rat-like 
look and unsavoury odour were any thing but tempting to my palate : 
secondly, there Avas a di.sh of tasso or Columbijin jerked beef—this 
was intolerable to m^ on account of its smoky taste; thirdly a fricasseed 
capon, uneatable in consequerK;e of the profusion of garlic used in dress¬ 
ing it, garlic being my aversion. But to make amends for these three re¬ 
jected dishes, there was one of the most tempting-looking, well-dressed 
fish ; at the sight of which the cockles of my heart were cheered, and 
I mentally said “ so my dream will not be verified after all." The 
general superiority of fish over other meats of this island, had made 
me quite pheiverous. I knew not what kind of fish it was; this ’was 
not to be wondered at, for the finny tribes are here so numerous, that 
one may reside in Trinidad twenty years without knowing half 
their names. It was sufficient that it looked tempting to in¬ 
duce me to try its taste, and its gout surpassed its appearance. As 
this repast was my breakfast, dinner and supper, triojuncta in uno, 
I eat most ravenously ; the casava and arapa (a bread made from In¬ 
dian corn) served as good substitutes for a wheaten loaf, of which 
there was none at tJble. Re'peatedly did Don Josef press me to 
change my plate, and try the oth^r dishes—no, I found the fish so 
good, and had such an insuperable aversion to opossum, tasso, and 
garlic, that I was thrice helped to nih ; whilst emptying the contents 
of m^f third plate, whether from the effects of the yourney, my long 
fa-.tmg, d^;ff( *;A'e state of digestion from hi-iving eaten" .00 much or 
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too fast, or from all these causes combined, I know not; but I felt a 
sudden check to my appetite, and a sensation a little like that caused 
by surfeit. Not being able to proceed in my repast, by way of doing 
something, while Don Josef and Pedro were eating, I examined 
curiously the vetebra; of the fish on my plate. As I ».m a bit of an 
Ichthyologist^ I perceived the fish I had eaten of so^eartily, was of 
that which is by naturalists called the cartilaginous kind. Address¬ 
ing my host, I said 

“ Como se Hama estc pescado, Senot' ?" (What do you call that 
fish. Sir > 

“ Tihnron, " was the reply j but as I did ndl know what tiburon 
meant, I applied to Pedro Juan to-tell «ne its name in English. 

“ Shaiik,” said he. 

“ Shark —ha I” I dropped my knife and fork; for I had helped 
to take one of these sea-gluttons the week before, which had devoured 
a black child; and the horrid appearance of the monster’s maw flashed 
across my imagination, and increased the unpleasant sensation I be¬ 
fore spoke of to that degree, that I actually turned pale. • 

“ Shark !” I repeated, 

‘'Yes,” sfiid Pedro coolly; “ shark* eat man, why not man eat 
shark 

I rushed from the room— 

Shark ] * ^ * * » * * 

♦ ^ * * * Shark !! • * 

• * ♦ #• * * The Shark!!! 

The pi-ophecy of Qiiaco was litei^ally fulfilled. I went to bed with¬ 
out my dinner. 

THE SEA-SHORE. 

Though I swell no sail 
, With the gentle gale, 

'fo waft me upon the tide; 

Still my fancies free 
Glide over the sea. 

With a passion I cannot hide: 

For I make my home 
By the colour’d foam, 

^V’here its bursting billows part; 

And I fly from all. 

To the musical call, 

With which they summon my heavv. 

Not a weed can drift 
From the spray they lift. 

But I think that it mutefy grieves, 

For the ocean spar. 

For the wild wave’s war. 

For all that it loves—and leaves ? 

And I watch the gloss 
Of the shells that toss ^ 

With a sighing %trife on the shore, 

Till 1 deem them made 
To feel —fo# they fade 
^Tlien the current returns no metre. 

• L. P. 
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“ We have seen the land, and beliold it is vky good !” ' Such is 
the motto wliich tlie reverend author has prefixed to his book ; and 
one more apropos in every respect we are sure he could not have 
found, had he searched the llible from the beginning of Genesis to 
the end of llevelatioi^s. In fact, when taken in connexion with the 
remaind('r of the verse—“ bo» not slothful to go, and to enter and 
possess the land,”—it may be regarded as containing the sum and 
substance of the two volumes. 

The author i.s a Hcotclnuan, and Avas educated for tlie established 
chnrcli of his native country. After obtaining hi.s “ licence” (a step 
whieli we believe i.s ecpn'valent to “ taking out orders" in England), he 
enjb*rked for the distant colony of New South Wales ; not like most of 
his countrymen, to “ buy, and sell, and get gain,” but with an object 
which we could w'ish to see filter more frequently into tlie calcula¬ 
tions of the priesthoods of all communions—one of pure philanlhropij. 

Dr. Lang arrived in the colony in 1821, and since that time has 
been actively employed in endeavouring to make himself u.seful, and 
to promote its interests in a variety of ways. Within that short 
period he has been the means of founding no fewer than four churches 
in connexion with the national yhurch of S(;otland. lie has ahso, 
Avithout any aid from Govermuent, and at his own sole expense, in¬ 
troduced into the colony a numerous body of highly respectable 
emigrants, both in the middle and lower raid\s of life ; and, finally, 
he has been the means of foriniiig at Sydney, the capital of the 
colony, an academical in»titi!tion for the education of youth in the 
elementary and higher br;;nches of ktiOAvlcdge, similar'in jdan to the 
useful and much admired “ Institution” at Belfast, and which has 
received the name of “ The Australian Gollege.” 

In a residence of upw'ards often year.s in the colony—in his having, 
in the prosecution of his various schemes of benevolence, come into 
contact with most of it.s leading men^ and Avith the mind of the 
colonial public itself—and in his having had the most ample oppor¬ 
tunities of observing the fortunes of m.iny emigrants from the lime of 
tlieir settlement in the colony, and the various causes Avhich have 
contributed to the formation of these fortunes—the author has thus 
had very peculiar advantages for obtaining correct information, and 
forming correct opinions on the subjects of which he professes to 
treat; and that he has not allowed these advantages to remain unim¬ 
proved the volumes themselves bear most ample testimony. They 
are evidently the production of a man who hiows his subject— avIio 
has viewed it in all its^Jearings—and who has thought and reasoned 

• 

• An historical and statistical Account of New South Wales, both a.s a 
penal Sottlcmcni and a llritinh Colony." Tly John Duninorc Lang, 1) 1). In 
* wo volumes, l.ondon . t'oehrane and M‘Crono. 
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upon it both long and deeply. To the advantages which the work 
derives from the intimate acquaintance which the author has with 
his subject, it adds the additional one of having emanated from a na¬ 
turally strong mind, endowed with great powers of observation. To 
the perfervidum iiigeuiuin of his countrymen, the author adds a per- 
fervi^him vigemion of his own, there being a degree ot^/jcaltliy vigour 
about the wlutlc boolt, which, in this age of Aveakly authors, is really 
refreshing, lie appears to be a man of a bold and independent mind— 
in every instance proceeding straight forward to his subject, with a 
sturdy determination to speak what he thinks, and to state his opinion 
both of men and of measures, as he himself tjxpresses it, w'ithout 
fear and without favour.” ^ 

In the former of these two very valuable volumes the author has 
given us a history of the colony of New South Wales from the earliest 
period to the present time. He commences this part of his work 
Avith an account of its first discovery by the Spaniards in 1009; and 
after a full and interesting detail of the subsequent discoveries of the 
Dutch navigators, of the establi.shment of a British colony at Port 
Jack.son under Ca})tain Phillij), in 17B1?, and of the object in wdiich 
our (Jovernment aimed in the formation^of that establishment, he pro¬ 
ceeds Avith an account of its situation under the two successive gover¬ 
nors, Hunter and King. The state of the colony during the unfor¬ 
tunate administration of Governor Bligh, and the origin and result of 
the colonial rebellion of 1B08 (perhaps one of the most extraordinary 
recorded in history), are also fully dettiilcd. He then proceeds with 
the history of the colony during the successive administrations of 
Governors IMacquarrie*,Brisbane, 5nd Darling, carefully noting, as 
he goes along, the various measures Avhich they severally introduced 
for the benefit of the convict part of the population, and the ultimate 
results of these measures, and concludes Avith an account of the state 
of the colony under the present Governor, JMajor-Gcnci'al Bourbo. 

In this part.of his work Dr, Lang has canvassed the conduct of a 
number of individuals in high places Avith a eonhidcrable degree of 
freedom; and avc have no doubt thatliis work will excite a strong 
sensation in certain quarters at home, and also among sundry of 
the magnifies of the cohuiy. We do not knoAv that he has not been 
too severe in some of his censures; and Ave doubt whether he has, 
in his accounts of the conduct and measures of the different gover¬ 
nors, made sufficient allow'ance for the very peculiar nature ol‘ the 
charge entrusted to the ruler of a penal colony. The charge of 
such a nest of evil doers,” as the first settlers must necessarily l)ave 
been, cannot have been either an easy or agreeable one. The first 
e.stablishment of tlie colony Avas confessedly of the nature of an 
e.rperimeni; and it must have been difficult for the governor to 
foresee the ultimate result of the measures which they severally intro¬ 
duced for the amelioration and improvement of the convict population 
of the colony. 

We are glad to find that the colony appd&rs to be more happily 
placed under the present govcrn«r than it has been under any of his 
predecessors. According to th^ author, he is proceeding with much 
good sense and decision of conduct in his administration, and lias al- 
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ready been the means of’ removing many of those petty annoyances 
by which the peace and good feeling of the colony has hitherto been 
disturbed. 

The historical part of Br. Lang's work we regard as peculiarly 
valuable in several points of view.* It is because it has enlightened 
ns upon this s^)ject that we reckon the historical part pf Dr. Lang's 
work of so much value. In the concise and Avell-writtcn sketch 
which he has given us of the history of the colony, he has pointed 
out with great precision and accuracy the various cause.s which have 
operated in preventing the transportation system from producing the 
effects which were contemplated, and has proved that its failure has 
not by any means arisen from an innate defect in the system itself, 
but solely from the mistakes and misgovernment of those to whom it 
has beei\ entrusted. He has proved, likewise, that it is still yjossible 
for that system, under good management, and a proper code of regu¬ 
lations, to be made a most valuable means in the hands of the British 
Government, not only for the improvement of the convicts themselves, 
butralso for the good of the colony, and the mother country itself. 

In this point of view Dr. Lang’s work must be of incalculable use 
to those entrusted with the Colonial Department of Government; and 
Ave hope that it will therefore receive both from them and from the 
British public that attention which, on this account alone, it so Avell 
deserves. 

To give a correct idea of the history, tendency, find working of 
the transportation system, as ^regarded the Australian colonies, Avas 
one of the objects which the author had in the present work. This 
he has accomplished with much skill and ability in the first seven 
chapters of his first volume. To give a correct exhibition of the 
present state of the colony, and to point out the advantages w’hich 
would accrue to it, to the mother country, and to private individuals, 
from an extensive emigration of certain classes at home, is the other 
object he has in view, and to this he devotes the remainder of his 
book. ‘ , 

In the two concluding chapters of Volume I, and the first three of 
Volume II, there is much information on the climate, natural produc¬ 
tions, and state of society in the colony, Avhich we have no doubt Avill 
prove interesting both to the general,reader and to those intending 
to emigrjile. The climate appears to be an extremely delightful one; 


• It would be so, were it only that it formed, as it does, the only comjiletc 
civil history of the colony that has yet been given to the public, and has thus 
supplied what has long been a desideratum in our knowledge of those distant 
regions. Hut it is still more valuable in another respect: it was generallv 
known in this country that the hojies of those who had counted upon the ame¬ 
lioration and moral improvement of the transported convicts had been, to .i cer¬ 
tain extent, disappointed, and that the transportation experiment had turned 
out, at least partially, a failure. Bpt the causes of this failure were rtot so ob¬ 
vious ; and whether it was owing to some radical defect in the system itself, or 
to a bad man.'jgemeiit of the system, we^ould not tell; and the great distance 
of me colony from tlie mother country, and the conflicting, and sometimes in¬ 
terested, statements which were from tii%e to time sent home, tended only to 
At iidcr our ignorance more profound. 
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“the sky/’accordinijto the author “being seldom clouded, and day after 
day, for whole weeks together, the sun looking down in unveiled 
beauty from the northern heavens.” The soil produces in abundance 
almost all the delicacies of the tropical regions: and that the country 
itself is by no means destitute of fine scenery, appear from the follow¬ 
ing quotation / 

“ Let the fcaclcr” says’the author, in his description of Hunter’s River, 
one of the largest in the colony, “ imagine to himself a noble river as wide 
as the 'fhames, in the lower part of its course, winding slowly towards the 
ocean, among forests that have never felt the stroke of the axe, or seen any 
human face till lately but that of the wandering barbarian. On cither 
bank the lofty gum-tree shoots up its white naked stern to the height of I AO 
feet from the rich alluvial soil, while underwbod, of most luxuriant growth, 
completely covers the ground-, and numerous wild vines dip their long 
branches, covered with white flowers, into the very water. The voice of 
the lark, or the lirniet, or the nightingale, is, doubtless, never heard along 
the banks of the Hunter; for New South Wales is strangely deficient in the 
music of the groves. But the eye is gratified instead of the ear; for flocks 
of white or black cockatoos, with their yellow or red crests, occasionally 
flit across from bank to bank ; and innumerable chirping parroqnets* of 
most superb and inconceivably variegated plumage, are ever and anon 
hopping about from liranch to branch. I ha4o been told, indeed, that there 
is nothing like interesting natural scenery in New South Wales. JMy own 
experience and observation enable me flatly to contradict the asseition. In 
many parts of the terrltoiy, both to the northward and southward of Sydney, 

1 have seen natural scenery, combining every variety of the beautiful, the 
picturesque, the wild, and the sublime, am? equalliug any thing 1 had ever 
seen in Scotland, England, Ireland, or Wales.” 

In that part of tlie work which relates to Sydney, the capital of the 
colony, and where the settlers have made the greatest advances in 
civilization, we find the following graphic and very lively description 
of the manner in which the inhabitants spend their leisure hours;— 

“ It is riot very creditable, however, to the dwellers in Sydney, that such 
.scenes” (he had just been describing some fine pieces of scenery in the go¬ 
vernment domain around Port Jackson), “.should b(? allowed to remain so 
entirely sacred to solitude, as they have hitherto been. But while it is un¬ 
deniable that the schoolmaster will require to be abroad somewhat longer, 
ere the race of Australians can be expected to go anywhere in seaich of the 
picturesque, there is another very obvious reason for the comparative de¬ 
sertion of tljc government donufin by the inhabitants of Sydney. Every 
person who can contrive to get any thing more than a mere livelihood in the 
colo^iy, forthwith possesses himself of a horse and sluiy for plcnsuring, to be 
transformed in due time into a curricle and pair. ’I'llJ lately, however, tlie 
government domain was open only to pedestrians, and was consequently no 
placi! for the display of equipages. Besides, a road was formed, during 
Governor Macquarie’s administration, at the expense of the people of 
Sydney, as far as the Light House on the South Head; and that road has 
ever since been the favourite resort of the heau moiidc of the capital. About 
four o’clock in the afternoon—before dinner in the hunt ton ciicjes, but 
some time after it among people of inferior station—all the coach-housC 
doors in Sydney fly open simultaneously, and thjf compfiny begin to take 
their places for the afternoon drive on the South Head road. In half an 
hour the streets are comparatively ‘deserted; by far the greater portion of 
the well-dressed population being ^ilready out of town. In the mean time, 
the long line of equipages—from* the ponderous coach of the member of 
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council, moving leisurely and pioudly along, or the lively barouche of Mi. 
Whalebone, the ship-owner, to the one horse shoj/, in v\hlc)i the landlord ol 
the Tinker s Arms drives out his blowsy dame to take the hair artcr diiuirr 
—doubles Hyde Park Corner, and arrives on the (-orso ; where ever and 
anon some young bachelor, merehant, or military odieer, eager to display 
his superior .skill in horsenifinshij), dashes briskly forward along the 
cavalcade at rtdl gallop.” 

^ 9 • 

The fourth and seventh chapters of Volume II, Dr. Lang devotes 
to the important subject of emigration —the former containing a state¬ 
ment of the advantages which New South Wales holds forth to 
various classes of cyiigrants of moderate capital, and the latter con¬ 
sidering emigration chiefly in reference to the practicability of settling 
in New South Wales a nmVierous agricultural population. Jloth of 
these chapters arc eminently deserving of the attention of those in¬ 
tending to better their fortunes by going abroad ; containing as they 
do almost all the information which could be desired by persons 
in their circumstances. This colony seems at present to hold out very 
peculiar advantages to many classes of emigrants, more particularly 
to 'mechanics, labourers, agriculturists, and lamilies of moderate 
capital. IMcchanies can earn with ca.se two pounds })er week. IMoney 
can be safely inve.«ted on loan, at an intcre.st of ten per cent.; and 
families who can afford to invest a small capitid in farming, building, 
or other useful sj)eculations^ and have skill to ponduct them, may 
turn their funds to even still better account. 

We have never yet been ifble to find out any satisfactory reason 
why the government of this country, in the establishment of its colo- 
niesjhas all along, as a matter of course, estabk.shcd in them at the same 
time the episcopal church. C’ould our Sovereign Lord the King do 
with his colonial subjects what the virtuous King Henry the liighth 
did with his loving people—make them all conscientious Epi copa- 
lians by an Act of Parliament—it might be well enough. Ikitamong 
the colonists there are certainly, at least, as many eopscentiously at¬ 
tached to other form*s of faith as to that which happens to be the go¬ 
vernment o)ie; and it is hafd that the non-conforming sects should 
be laid under the necessity of supporting both their own priesthood 
and the }>riesthood of another church, of whose tenets they do not ap¬ 
prove. Why is the sect, called the “ Church of England,” selected 
trom all the other sects, and endowed with such a princely munifi¬ 
cence ? Not, surely, because it in particular has done more than any 
of the other churches for the attainment of British liberties; because 
its clergy have all a^ong shewn themselves opposed to their extension. 
Nor, surely, can it be because it is the cheapest establishment of all 
the others; as with a much smaller sum than goes to enable half a 
dozen of the Reverend Fathers in God to “ clotlie themselves in 
purple and fine linen, and fare sumptuously every day,” the Presby¬ 
terian Church of Scotland supplies the religious wants of the inhabi¬ 
tants of nearly a thousand parishes, and gives education to the children 
of nearly the same nuUibcr of schools. 

In the work before us the author/complains, and with reason, of the 
mu qiial divi.sion of the funds destined to the support of the church in 
New South Wales. To the Episcoj^lal establishment, which consists 
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t)r an archdeacon, (iitecn cliaplains, and a number «>f schools, there is 
aj)portioned nearly 20,000/. a-ycar; and to the TSoinan C’atliolic 
Clergy and schools 2,200/., wliile the Presbyterians receive only tlu* 
paltry sum of 000/. ! This is much too bad ; considerinff that fully a 
half of,the free emigrants are Scotchmen, and attached both by prin¬ 
ciple and education to the faith of their native land. 

We do not know precisely what effect the establishment of the 
Episcopal flhurch may have produced upon the morals of the co¬ 
lonists in New South Wales, but if its places of worship are no better 
attended than those of the same establishme?it in Ireland, and 
if its clergy serve up in the shape of ijermons the same “ babes' 
meat” that the laity are fed,with there, we may at least say that we 
stand in doubt of it. Hr. Lang seems to be of opinion that its esta¬ 
blishment in New South Wales has been but of little use; and his 
account of the state of morals and religion” in the colony is ac¬ 
cordingly a suHicicntly lamentable one. We do not by any means, 
however, lay the same stress upon his account of the " tendency and 
working” of the Episcopal Church, that we do upon his account of the 
tendency and working” of the transporltifion system. The doctor is 
a native of the land that lieth beyond the Tweed—that happy land 
where the tenantry pay no tithes, and the poor support themselves; 
where thei'c are no ca’thedrals except in ruins, and where the great 
body of the people h.ive, somehow or other, been made moral, without 
the aid of either bishops, priests, or deacons. He has evidently a 
strong and an ardent attachment to his native church, and is, morc- 
ov"r, a descendant of one .of the heroes of the covenant. In these 
circumstances, therefore, it need not be reckoned wonderful if he 
should shew himself no great admirer of the Episcopal Church; and 
we accortlingly find that he hates and abhors her with all his might 
and main, and, like the most of his countrymen, looks upon her as 
little or no better than the “ scarlet lady that sitteth upon the seven 
hills.” On this head, therefore, we reckon the'doctor to be a pre¬ 
judiced person ; and so we would recommend our readers to receive 
his evidence on the subject in the same manner that the Scotch lawyers 
receive the testimony of witnesses similarly situated, that is, cum nota. 

But we must have done with^the author and his two pleasant and 
very luseful volumes. Wc have perused them with much pleasure, 
and we have no doubt that many of our readers will do the same. 
They have given to the public of this country much new informatitni 
on the two important subjects of Emigration and the Transportation 
System; and we have no doubt they will, both at home and in the 
colony, secure that extensive circulation to which they are so well 
entitled. 
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‘ SAD REGRETS. 


“ Sail regrets, from past existence 
Come like gates of chilling breath."— CAMPuni.i.. 


O, for the joy to wander still, 

By TilgritF dams, and Lascoo Mill; 

O, for the songs of nightingales 
Once heard in Lascoe’s pleasant vales ; 

And for a voice which there 1 heard, 

Far sweeter than the sweetest bird. 

No more the lingering twilight hours, 

The song of birds, the breath of flowers, 

The tinkle soft of streams which fell 
Around us in the shady dell,— 

No more— i)o more—the dream is done- - 
The flowers are dead, and set the sun ! 

Yet I in thought, those scenes ma^ pace. 

And breathe as in some hallowed place; 

In fancy o'er each waterfall. 

May, sadly sftothed, the past recall; 

Till, in the strength of loves regard, 

I recreate whatnleath has ma?rcd. 

The bat will circle by the mill. 

The distant dog bay softly still; 

The gate^ but lightly clapp'd will sound. 

To make the quiet more profound; 

Till one will start up at my side, , 

My perished hope, my vanished pride. 

Each waterfall will lightly leap. 

Soft memory of her grace to keep ; 

The leaves and blossoms waving light. 

Will wave her form into my sight; 

The violets breathe heT living breath. 

While she is in the vaults of death. 

Np—no—those haunts I would not tread. 

Since she the soul of all is dead ; 

Glad light would fall on blossoms fair. 

But Joy would never meet me there ; 

The birds would sing, the streams would flow. 

All tinctured by one inward wme; 

The flowers would droop, the foliage wJivc, 

Like banners sighing o'er a grave. 

• 

« 


R. Howitt. 
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ANDALUSIAN SKETCHES. 
No. III.—Tiru Baths of Manihba. 


In the autumn of the year 1828, Gibraltar was visited by a dread- 
l‘iil scourge. A pestilence carried oft* (>0[) of the officers, non-coni- 
ini.ssioned officers, and private soldiers in garrison, and 1,400 of the 
inhabitants. Nearly all the medical men, military as well as civil, 
waged a fierce war of opinion as to whether the disease was con¬ 
tagious or non-contagious, imported or indigenous. Few endeavours 
appeared to be made to discover some successful mode of treatment; 
hence, one of every three person.s attacked died. I had the good 
fortune to survive, but it was long ere I recovered from the effects of 
the fever. The summer of 1829 found me still an invalid; and, in 
August, I availed myself of a readily-granted short leave of abseiF-e, 
to make an excursion for change of air. The baths of Manilba had 
been suggested to me, and to them I resolved to proceed. Provided 
with a guide, and of course travelling on horseback, 1 passed through 
the town of San Rooue, continued on the Malaga road, and crossing 
the river Guadiaro at a ford, reached a strong fort called the Castle 
of Savanilla, on the .shore of the Mediterranean, from which a road 
turns up to Manilba. This town I found to be about twenty-one 
English miles from Gibraltar, lying inland something more than a 
mile, or as a cunirahandisla told me in a characteristic mode of com¬ 
puting distance, “ Lejos, desdc aqui, eljnmar de iin cigaro ”—(distant 
from hence the smoking of a cigar). It is miserably poor, but plea¬ 
santly situated in the midst of corn-fields and vineyards, crowning the 
summit of a hill, and commanding a fine panoramic view. In one 
direction the eye dwells on a wide expanse of sea, studded with the 
numerous white latine-sail boats, always scudding to and fro. To the 
westward, the fantastic peaks of the rock of Gibraltar are seen over 
the less elevated summits of the Sierra Carbonera. Mount Abyla 
(Apes’ Hill),-Ceuta, and the chain of the Lower Atlas form the ex¬ 
treme distance. To the north-east, ranges of lofty mountains bound 
the view : the most remarkable is the Sierra Berraeja, so called from 
its brownish-red hue, and which terminates abruptly in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, near Estepona. In the fastnesses of this. Sierra, the Moors, 
under their celebrated leader Feri de Benestepar, made their last 
stand against the iniquitous deci'ee of expulsion by Philip the Second. 
The mountain, well known at Gibraltar as “ The Bermcja," reaches a 
height of more than 6,000 feet above* the level of the sea, although, 
when seen from our rock, with the range of mountains in its back 
ground (the Sierra JMarabella, and the snow-capped Pico de Santa 
Juana), it has not the appearance of that elevation. In the Sieri'as 
are many valuable mines of silver and copj)er, which were known to 
the PluEnicians and Romans. They arc now totally neglected. 
Want of capital and enterprise rrevent the Spaniards availing them¬ 
selves j)l‘these riches, and tl\e apprehension of insecurity to the per- 
M.IM. No.l0;l ' II 
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sons and property of tnercantile foreif>ners in Spain, operates against 
speculators making any attempt to work the mines. 

The Baths of Manilba are about one mile and a half north from tlie 
town. They are situate on the right bank of a rapid torrent, which, 
confined, during the upper part of its cour.se, to a deep rocky fissure, 
here gains a\;iore open country. A rugged mountain, howevei:, con¬ 
tinues to ovemang it, and from this issue sev>eral medicinal springs, 
the virtues of which it is averred were known to, and appreciated by, 
the Romans; indeed, it is certain that CtEsar bathed there. The 
country people invariably call the Baths Las Ilediondas,” literally 
“ The Slinking Springs.” The waters contain iron, hydrogen, and 
sulphur, in various proportions. They have some fame amongst the 
Spaniards, and the spot is much resorted to during the summer and 
autumn by real and fancied invalids. This has induced some capi¬ 
talists to build a few lodging huts, an inn, bath-houses, and of course 
a chapel, dedicated to “ Nucslra Senora de Jos Reinedios” {pur ladp 
of the cures'). 

On my arrival I found collected a number of families and persons 
of*all classes, chiefly from the towns in Andalusia. I established 
myself at the inn, where tolerable accommodation is to be had. The 
neighbouring country is singularly wild and beautiful. I usually 
passed the mornings in exploring it. Partridges and quail were in 
abundance, and my gun thus procured for me ample occupation until 
the mid-day sun rendered it prudent to return homewards, where a 
tepid bath and a siesta put Inc in condition to enjoy a savoury and 
well-cooked oUa at the table d’hote of my inn. In the evenings I 
joined the general assembly of aR the visitors, which was in fact held 
in the streets, under the vine-covered trellis-work, extending from 
the opposite houses, and forming a delicious fragrant screen. There 
the higher orders danced (waltzed), whilst those of inferior grade 
grouped around to admire the graceful movements of “ the gentry,” 
I generally, however, retired early from the gay scerK?, and returneil 
to my apartment atf the inn^ accompanied by a new acquaintance, 
whose character and conversation afforded me no little amusement, 
llis name I learned to be Juan de Guzman, but he is only known 
and spoken of as Tio Juan (uncle John). lie was a tall, limping, 
gossiping personage of about sixty, filling the responsible and digni¬ 
fied situation of admiiiistrador (steward, warder, or keeper) of the 
establishment. He is the physician, too, of the place, although cer¬ 
tainly without pretension to be considered a regular member of the 
healing art. Nevertheless, he boldly tells you on the very first day 
of your arrival the spring best suited to your complaint, tlte exact 
quantity of water your case requires that you should sw.illow, and 
the number of minutes you nfust daily remain in a bath. After a 
few days' residence he knows which pair of bright eyes in the 
evening waltz has had the greatest attraction for you, and he will 
whisper if the fair one has smijed or frowned—whether the bouquet 
of wild flowers exchanged betokened hope or disappointment. lie 
knew, or pretended to know and recollect, the family secrets of nearly 
every person of consideration who hfql visited the baths for many past 
\ears, and gave me numerous anecilotcs of ladies who had arrived 
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there “ thin as laths,” and luid gone away " fat as butter-firkins.’’ 
Some of the tales to which I was obliged to listen were long and 
tedious, and without much point, but still his chatter was always in 
some degree entertaining. lie had a slight snflattering of history, 
making, however, sad havoc with dates and personsv One of his 
legends, fior instance, informed me that the Emperor I'rajan came to 
“ Las Hediondas” under pretence of being cured of some disease, 
but in reality to carry on an amour with a celebrated Moorish beauty, 
the daughter of the alcalde of the neighbouring town of Cizares (the 
Roman Cesarium). I listened to, and laughed c^t his tales, so that I 
became more and more favoured by old Tio Juan. An occasional 
extra peseta (fifth of a dollar) for himself* delicately left in the palm 
of his hand at our friendly leave-taking, might perhaps ffave aided 
somewhat in cementing our friendship; but the great attraction cer¬ 
tainly was a nightly jorum of whiskey-punch, which, notwith.standing 
his high opinion of the mineral waters, he had no objection to add as 
a rectifier. One evening, during our conversation over an extra potion 
of the seducing beverage I had prepared for him, he gave me a sftrt 
of history of himself. 

“ Ksciicha listed” said he, “Listen. 1 have not always been a 
bath-keeper. I am the son of parents of good family. JMy father 
had valuable proper^' in the Sierra, and particularly in the town of 
Benaraba, where I was born. He had property, too, in various small 
villages and hamlets which are studded* over the wild valley of tlie 
‘ Genal,’ that beautiful river which takes its rise at the back of the 
Bermeja mountains, antUemptics itseJf into the Guadiaro about four 
leagues from its mouth. In Atajate, Benadalid, Algatocin,Benalau- 
ria, Genalquacil—‘ iodos no7nhres dc los Moras' (all Moorish names)— 
were houses or gardens belonging to my father, Don Gaspar de Guz¬ 
man. We are des|;ended from the Moors, and I love to repeat the 
names of those villages, bearing as they do, even at this day, the very 
Arabic appellations given to them when built by pay ancestors. They 
saved their lives and some of their possessions at the j>eriod of ‘ The 
Expulsion from Spain,’ by having become true converts to our Holy 
Catholic religion. In this delightful valley of the Genal, and in the 
heart of the Sierra, I passed my childhood, my education having Jjeen 
well attended to by the friars of the convent of San Geronimo at 
Guacin. I had just completed my fourteenth year when death de¬ 
prived me, in one short week, of both my revered parents. I was 
left to the guardianship of my uncle Don Felipe, alcalde of Olbera, 
to whose residence I was removed. He proved to be a villain ! In 
order to possess himself of my property, he administered to me in 
my daily food a slow poison, the seergt of which had been handed 
down in our family, from the first entrance into Spain of qur race. 
I was not, of course, aware of his designs. His diabolical scheme 
gradually took effect; my health and intellects became impaired. 
I must soon have fallen a victim had fiot his proceedings been de¬ 
tected by my old nurse Ramona, l^erself a kinswoman and learned in 
all the mysteries of poisonous drugs and antidotes. “ She dared not, 
however, denounce the traitor, <jr even warn me of his plans; yet 
did this faithful ^reature so ftir counteract them, as to induce me 
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secretly to wear next my liciirt a talisman which acted as a sure pre¬ 
servative against tlic effects of poison. Ahi csla," said Tio Juan, 
producing to my view what appeared to be a small piece of shrivelled 
discoloured parchment. “ This is it,” continued lie ; “it is part of the 
skin of a wild black dog which had not a spot of white about him. 
The animal, wiicn in perfect health, was killed near Allvima by a .single 
blow with a stick blessed by a holy man, a (fcscalzado, a W’andering 
barefoot monk of the monastery of ‘ Nuestra Senora de los Keme- 
dios.’ Ya esta en cl cicio! (He is now in heaven!) Before the 
kindness of my nurse had procured for me this never-failing protec¬ 
tion, my health anil the powers of my mind had been somewhat 
affected. Thanks, however, to the friendly dog-skin, I survived, 
most ])robll>ly to the great surprise of my uncle. When I attained 
the age of twenty-one, he refused to make over to me my property 
on the plea of my being an idiot, and in the opinion that I was such, 

I fear he was supported by most of the townspeople, who judged me 
only by my wretched appearance. I did not, however, tamely sub- 
mi^. I loudly proclaimed his villany—his treachery—and disclosed 
the means by which I had avoided the death intended for me. But, 
alas ! the greater number of those to whom I related my -wrongs con¬ 
sidered my statement as indeed the raving of a madman. To save ' 
myself now from Felipe's certain vengeance, I ffed from the town, 
and sought refuge in the mountains. I estab'lHshed myself in yon 
wild Sierra, just above thes^ baths. A cavern was my abode. At 
first I suKsisted upon roots and wild fruit ; then I became known to 
the kind goatherds, who charitably gave _mc, from time to time, 
bread and millet, and occasionally sonve rude article of dress. 
Daily I descended the mountain to these springs, where I bathed 
and tb’ank to allay my thirst. At that period there were not any 
buildings. The spot was rarely visited, and then only by curious 
travellers as a place celebrated in the time of the Romans. It 
must have been about five years that I lived this life. The 
waters, of the virtues of which I was then ignorant, had gradually 
and almost imperceptibly worked a wonderful cure upon me. All 
the effects of the poison 1 had taken before wearing the talisman 
(for |:hat administered to me afterwards -.vas powerless) vani.shed. 
IVIy intellects recovered their original vigour. I became sensible 
that the life of a savage was unbecoming my station and claims. I 
quitted the cave, and proceeded to Estepona. My appearance,* you 
will easily conceive, was singular enough; and you cannot wonder 
that on my entrance into the town I was followed by every cur-dog 
and urchin in it. Thus attended, I sought refuge in the Convent of 
San Juan de Dios. In the confessional, the pious Padre Cid learned 
my story : he granted me absolution for my numerous sins in having 
been absent for so many years from the ordinances and ceremonies of 
the mother church. But the good father’s Christian charity did not 
stop here ; he furnished me with clothes, and assigned to me a dor¬ 
mitory in the convent’] He further sent for Don Pablo Espaiia, the 
cicribano of Estepona—a wonderful lawyer, who undertook my cause 
solely from a sense of its justice. I engaged and bound myself, however, 
to give him one half of the value of th^ property recovered, and likewise ' 
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t() defray the law eharo'cs. Nothing rouhl be more reasonable. The 
suit lasted for years, during which I Avas supported by my kind pro¬ 
tector the priest. At length it was decided iii my favour ; the decree 
was issued, commanding my uncle to deliver over to me my right. 
Don Pablo and myself set out in joyful mood for Olbera. J3ut I was 
doonued to be persecuted by unkind fortune : ray vile relative seeing 
that he nnist ilisgorgpj his plunder, and be for ever exposed to the 
contempt of his fellow-townsmen, had converted every thing possible 
into money, and had left the place. The decree of the court could 
not therefore be served upon him. This happened at a niemorablc 
period—that of tlie infamous invasion of Spain by the French, umler 
the orders of Napoleon. Aly uncle joined the invaders, and was, I 
believe, of infinite service to them as a guide and spJ^ Ii^eed it was 
from his information that the combined expedition of the Spaniards 
and English, commanded by your renowned countryman, Lor<l IJlay- 
ney, failed. The traitor afterwards met tlio fate he deserved ; he Avas 
put to death by tlie invaders—by the very men he basely served, 
under a suspicion that he was about to change sides again and betray 
them. But to return to myself. The laws in Spain arc not admi¬ 
nistered in a manner which enables suitors to obtain justice; the legal 
functionaries usually reap the Avhole liarvest. Nothing could be 
done, it appeared, towards restoring to me my property, until my uncle 
was forthcoming, /)r a formal certificate of his decease produced. 
The jus/icia —the court—therefore, took possession of my houses and 
the gardens belonging to me. At thi.^ time corps of guerillas Avt*rc 
forming all over Spain to act against the detested Fretich. I joined 
a band of serranos (vhmntaineerfi) and we performed good service to 
our beloved country- f was soon chosen leader. Reckless of life, 
I did some daring deeds; besides, my knoAvledge of the goat-])aths 
and hiding places in the Sierra, acquired during my five years’ resi¬ 
dence in it,’gave me great advantages. After a period, my party of 
guerillas was postly conveniently to the town of Olbera, in which 1 
established my head-quarters, and from whenca avc directed our ope¬ 
rations against the convoys and detacKments of French troops whicl\ 
occasionally ventured to move between Seville and Ronda. Must I 
confess that I had anojher motive for being so frequently in Olbera ? 
Don Carlos Archoval, the alcalde, the worthy successor to my unworthy 
uncle, had a daughter. She was indeed a mountain gem —tin almacen dc 
gmcias j but I dare not attempt to describe her. Amongst all the 
beauties of Andalusia you may have looked upon, you cannot have 
beheld her equal; I can scarcely even noAV v7hisper her name—it 
was Concha. I mark your smile of pity and incredulity; but it is 
too true. There is no accounting for the fancies and tastes of woman 
—I was not an unsuccessful suitor. • Our union, however, was to be 
delayed until more peaceful times: no matter—let me resume my 
narrative. If I were to relate to you the various defeats these robbers 
encountered at the hands of my band, the summer would not be long 
enough to enable me to finish my tale. I kifept no regular account, 
but I can sAvear that, with my own good gun and knife, I sent to 
^ El Infierno ’ at least one hundred of the scoundrels. I must 
recount one of my adventures. It Avas, I think, about the com- 
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mencement of the spring of 1810 tliat I was in Olhera, awaiting 
the return of some scouts who had been sent to learn the move¬ 
ments of the enemy. We guerillas Avore no uniform ; the usual 
brown dress of the, mountaineers was our garb. I was chatting 
one morning with my good friend the alcalde, vvhen a townsman ac¬ 
quainted us that a French officer was entering the pla?e, demanding 
billets and refreslmients for a corps which was following. We hastily 
put on our cloaks, and sallied forth. At the end of the Callc-ancha 
(Broad-street), Ave encountered a young officer in the French uniform 
covered Avith dust, and mounted upon a horse exhibiting extreme 
fatigue. Don Carlos'addressed him; and the Frenchman replied in 
Spanish, Avhich he spoke flueptly, demanding if the toAvn was ‘loyal 
and Avell-dipposed ?’—‘Undoubtedly,’ replied the alcalde; ‘the 
people of Olbera will give you a good reception—they esteem highly 
the F'rench.’ I tlid not enter into the jesting humour t)f my friend, 
although I knew him to be any thing but an ofrancesado, the name 
Ave gave to those traitors in Spain who favoured the invaders, I 
coldly asked the Frenchman how many of his countrymen Avere fol¬ 
lowing. ‘ Two hundred,' he replied, but in such a tone of hesita¬ 
tion, that I at once felt persuiided that it was an exaggerated number, 
lie did not seem disposed to confer further with me, but turned Avith 
a haughty commanding air to Don Carlos, handiiur to him a paper,' 
It Avas a decree, signed by the intruder king Joseph Napoleon, order¬ 
ing all the constituted authorities in Spain to receive with proper re¬ 
spect and attention their good friends the French troops. ‘ This shall 
be obeyed,’ Stiid the alcalde. We had been surrounded during the 
parley by a number of the inhabitants, whose countenances did not 
evince much friendly feeling towards the stranger, and which he CAn- 
dently observed. He appeared, however, somewhat re-assured by the 
demeanour of Don Carlos, and dismounting from his horse, Ave con¬ 
ducted him to the plaza (the square), where billets Avere made out 
for the numbers he stated to be advancing. In about aft hour his de¬ 
tachment arrived at the outskirts of the toAvn, and I, as a volunteer 
guide, accompanied him to meet it. I found, as I had expected, that 
the boasted tAvo hundred were about eighty dragoons, tired and 
dispirited with their long and painful mountair. march. After a short 
consultation amongst the officers, I wsl% informed that they resolved 
not to incommode the ‘ good and loyal inhabitants of Olbera,’ but 
that they would bivouac on the spot where they now were, and oc¬ 
cupy a small ffirm-yard and house near the road. I did not approve 
of this arrangement, as it was my intention to have called in my band 
during the evening, and in the course of the night to dispatch every 
one of the French ; I therefore said all in my power to induce them 
to accept the very comfortable lodgings we had prepared, but with¬ 
out avail. I was rudely dismissed, and ordered to send, as soon as 
possible, provisions. ‘ An ox must at all events be forthcoming,’ 
said the officer, ‘ and Ave shall then not demand any further supply 
of beef.’ I was on mjf return to the plaza to consult with Don 
Carlos, when I was ^topped in the nart-ow Calle-verde (Green-street), 
by a wretched borico, which had fallen under an enormous load oi' 
chopped straw, and was expiring frim fatigue. ‘ Came para los 
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Frimccses' (moat tor tlic French), said I to the idlers who were look¬ 
ing on. The skin was soon stripped from the dead animal, and tlie 
carcass cut up by the town butcher and carried to the dragoons. It 
was eagerly received, and cooking commenced. * Towards evening I 
strolled to the Frencli position; the invaders were at their meal, cer¬ 
tainly making A^ry faces, and uttering exclamations not complimentary 
to the beef of Olbera.* A crowd from the town had assembled, and 
some one shouted, ‘Ye are eating asses’-flesh!’ I feared this insult 
would have been instantly avenged; but it was passed by unheeded. 
Seeing that it would be impossible to effect any serious injury to the 
Frenchmen during their occupancy of the position outside tlie town, 

I employed myself in preparing for them a warm reception on their 
inarch. They mounted, and- were on the road for Ronda before day¬ 
break ; I had placed my guerillas, and such of the inhabitants who 
Jiad fire-arms, along the upper crags of the mountains overhanging the 
road. We allowed the enemy to advance nearly a league before our 
fire opened upon them. One half of the robbers met at once tlieir 
just fate ! I myself loaded and fired five times, and each discharge 
sent an invader to his long account; those who escaped this deadly 
attack, pressed forward in desperation, •'and taking, by chance, the 
road to Setenil, avoided the advanced guard of my band. But 
for this, not a man could have escaped. As it was, the people of 
this last-named vilL^e hung upon their rear, and cut off the wounded 
and most fatigued. Scarcely thirty out^of the eighty dragoons who 
were at Olbera, reached Ronda. 

“ I have been thus prolix in recounting to you this affair, because it 
was much talked of and-applauded at the time ; and the enemy had 
afterwards ample revenge! Nothing of moment occurred for many 
weeks subsequent to this feat. I then ventured with a small party 
close to Ronda, for the purpose of cutting off a convoy of provisions. 
We fell upon it, and had killed or wounded the entire escort, when 
we were suddefily attacked by a strong force which had moved out 
in support of the foragers, and escaped -the observation of our scouts. 
We fought desperately; but were overpowered. Myself and three 
companions only, survived, and all of us badly wounded. We were 
conveyed prisoners to Rvmda, and there thrown into a dungeon ; our 
wounds undressed and unattended. Nevertheless we all four lived, 
although sad cripples; even now you see I am rather lame. At 
length Ave were restored to liberty. The Serranos drove the French 
out of Ronda and of the Sierra. Then did I find-that all the misery 
of my previous misfortunes was but as a drop of water into the 
ocean compared to that which now fell upon me. Amongst our de¬ 
liverers were several of the men of Olbera. Prom them I learned 
that soon after my capture, a column of infantry had been sent by 
the French general, commanding at Seville, to revenge, wh.it they 
termed, the cold-blooded slaughter of their countrymen near our 
town. Terribly indeed did they perform their mission! They 
sacked and plundered the place;—they inflicted a cruel death upon 

my friend and intended father-in-law, the alcalde,’and-, his 

daughter, was dishonoured! She was of true Moorish de¬ 
scent. She did not survive. With her own hand she gave herself 
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the death-wound, but not bctbie bhe had stabbed to the heart the 
villain I’avlsher ! 

“ I was no longer able to serve : my wounds utterly incapacitated 
me, and my heart *was nearly broken. With my helpless com¬ 
panions I reached the town of Manilba, where we were assisted and 
supported by the charitable inhabitants. We crawled daily lb these 
springs, drinking and bathing. The virtues of these waters are 
great. We all of us recovered. Observe how little of my lameness 
remains ! 

“ When peace was re-established, and P'erdinand, our rightful sove¬ 
reign, returned to his country, I endeavoured to recover my pro¬ 
perty, but in vain. It had'^'all been sold by the Juslicia, during the 
‘ troubled times,’ and they tendered me, as balance of the proceeds, 
two doubloons, thirty-two dollars! The remainder, it was averred, 
l)ad gone to defray the unavoidable law expenses ; amongst which 
the charge of my old acquaintance Don Pablo Espaua, of Estepona, 
W'as no small item. 

After a time, a speculator from Gibraltar built these houses and 
bath-rooms ; and, as no one could testify to the wonderful cures per¬ 
formed by the waters better than myself, I was appointed adminis- 
irador, an office I have now held for many years. I enjoy perfect 
health. I attribute this entirely to the watert. ‘ Nunca bebo olrn 

com’ (/ never driiik any other liquid)" concluded the old man, en¬ 
tirely forgetting the nightly jorums of toddy in which he had in¬ 
dulged himself since I had been favoured with his acquaintance. 

1 remained a month at Manilba ; and if L could not say, with Tio 
Juan, that I was completely restored to Health, yet I certainly had 
very much recovered. I can safely recommend to any traveller in 
the south of Spain, or brother officer stationed at Gibraltar, an oc¬ 
casional visit to these baths. The “ Tio ” is still there. When the 
baggage-mule is loading, let not a small supply oiferintosh be for¬ 
gotten, and the chatter of the old guerilla will wile away many an 
hour of, perhaps, an otherwise dull evening. 

.1. W. 


THE SLAVE MOTHER. 


On ! many a weary huiulreu years thy sires that fetter wore. 

And he has worn it since the day that him his mother bore ; 

And now, my son, it waits on you, the moment you arc born. 

The old hereditary badge of suffering and scorn ! 

Alas, my boy so beautiful!—alas, my love so brave ! 

Alas, and must your gallant limbs still drag it to the grave ! 

And you, iny son, yet have a son, forc-doom'd a slave to be, 
^Vhose mother still must weep o’c</ him the tears I weeji o'ei thee! 
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In redcemin|f the pnomise which we last month made to our readers, 
and placing before them an uninterrupted series of the beautiful and 
diversified lyrics of “ Rookwood,'^ we conceive that we shall confer no 
inconsiderable favour, even upon those (aiid we trust they are many) 
who are already acquainted with that energetic Romance ; for when 
borne along by the breathless exciteniput of a wildly interesting 
story, the mind is apt to regard the introduction of scattered poesy as 
impertinence rather than a gratification, and to pass it over without 
notice, and thus it not unfrequently happens that the most exquisite 
viorccaux are altogether neglected. That this is the case with the 
readers of Rookwood” we pretend not to say. We hope not— 
but still it is just possible—and for this reason, if for no otjjer, 
have we resolved to consider Mr. Ainsworth’s character as a song¬ 
writer, separately and distinctly from .that of a novelist; and to 
bring within one view the many and varied aspects in which he has 
chosen to exhibit his powers. 

Highly as we thi<?k of the romance of “ Rookwood,” we incline to 
believe that genius of a loftier order has been manifested in these lyrics 
than in thenarrativein which they are woven. Mr. Ainsworth has fine 
poetical powers, which only require cultivation to produce their full de¬ 
velopment. The germ of song is sown within his heart. As Rogers said 
of Byron, the “ bee has touched his lipsmusic henceforth must flow 
from them. He has a sense of modulation and harmony which give 
even to the words, divested of the accompaniment of music, a musical 
cadence. We sing them as we read, and almost fancy the tune ; and 
this, after all, is the secret and indescribable charm of Moore-—his 
words ever sing—his soul is song—his faculties are harmonious. The 
thrush cannot pour forth strains more fresh and natural. Rhythm and 
modulation are the tests of excellence in the lyric poet ", and no man 
ever possessed rhythmicaf^ perceptions in an equal degree with Shel¬ 
ley. What variety—what intonation—what singing harnmny per¬ 
vades all his minor poems! Every impassioned thought finds its ap¬ 
propriate expression clothed in the music of verse. Excepting Her¬ 
rick, he was the first of our lyric poets, perhaps U^e first of all other 
lyric poets—and if our readers would form a fair estimate of his genius, 
let them reflect how Jade and feeble, in comparison with his exqui¬ 
site songs, are the emasculate efforts of Barry Cornwall, and the herd 
of lesser imitators. 

The present is not a poetical age—granted. But at the sanie time 
greater encouragement was never held out to the song-writer. A bal¬ 
lad indifferently written, if fortunately adapted to a taking melody, 
and subsequently sung.by some fashionable vocalist, will bring its 
author high repute, and what is oT more consequence to himself, a 
return more substantial. Songs sell, and well too—as Haynes Bay- 
ly, Planche, Ball, and others, can sufficiently testify ; and knowing this, 
it has always surpl-ised-us that some man of real genius and talent has 
M.M. No. 103. I • 
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not rescued the land of song," from these interlopers. We trust 
that IMr. Ainsworth will buckle on his armoui’, and drive these 
faineants from the fiQld they have so long usurped. 

, But it is now time to come to the lyrics before us. We have not 
time, at this moment, to dispute the pretensions of these claimants to 
distinction. We shall at once proceed to the songs of ^'Rookwood.” In 
this work Mr. Ainsworth has essayed almost every variety of versifi¬ 
cation, of which the laws of metre are susceptible, and has approved 
himself equal master of all.* This will be more apparent in our col¬ 
lective relics than ifl the book itself, where the songs only appcjir at 
<listinct intervals. Talent ipore diversified has scarcely ever, we 
think, been displayed within the same compass. We have ditties of 
all kinds-s—grave, gay, humorous, impassioned, bacchanalian, and 
flash. His lute is pitched in all keys. He now strikes the chord 
with all the fervour and passion of a Spanish serenader—^now with the 
wild hubbub, exciting merriment of the cantling crew—now with 
th^ dreariness of “ worms, and epitaphs, and graves,”—now he 
bursts forth with all the sparkling vivacity of a French chanson « 
ftoiVc—again dashes into all the reckless jollity, coupled with the breadth 
and frolic of a roaring Irishman—subsides into melancholy and 
pathos—aspires again into enraptured mysticism—and then, anon 
patters all the racy and unctuous jargon of the members of the 
Family.” Specimens of all these varieties we shall now proceed to 
place in juxta-position. Our first extract shall be from one of the old 
sepulchral strains, which, independent of the force and origin of the 
verse, presents, we think, a most striking picture. The effect of his 
ballad upon ourselves was precisely that of a hideous nightmare. It 
is like one of Fuseli’s creations. Listen to 

“THE COFFIN. 

• 

“ In a church-yard upon the sward a coffin there was laid. 

And leaning stood, beside th^wood, a Sexton on his spade. 

A coffiji old and black it was, and fashioned curiously, 

AVith quaint device of carved oak, in hideous fantasie. 

“ For here was wrought the sculptured thought of a tormented face, 

AVith serpents lithe that round it writhe, in folded strict embrace. 

Grim visages of grinning fiends were at each corner set. 

And emblematic scrolls, mort-heads, and bones, together met. 

c 

“ ' Ah, well-a-day !’ that Sexton gray unto himself did cry, 

‘ Beneath that lid much lieth hid—much awful mysteric. 

11 is an ancient coffin from the abbey that stood here ; 

Perchance it holds an abbot’s bones, perchance those of a fi-ecrc. 

“ ‘ In digging deep, where monks do sleep, beneath yon cloister shrined. 
That coffin old, within the mould, it was my chance to find ; 

The costly carvings of the lid I scraped full carefully. 

In hope to get at naifte or date, yet nothing could I see. 

“ ‘ AVith pick and spade I’ve plied my trade, for sixty years and more, 
Yet,never found, beneath the grouni^ shell strange as that before ; 

Full many coffins have I seen—have seen them deep or flat. 

Fantastical in fashion—none fantastical as thatl 
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“ And saying so, with hea^ j blow the lid he shattered wide, 

And pale with fright, a ghastly sight that Sexton gray espied, 

A miserable sight it was, that loathsome corpse to see. 

The last, last, d'^eary, darksome stage of fa^’eri humanity. 

1 

“ Though all was gone save reeky bone, a green and grisly heap, 

Wixh scarce a trace of fleshly face, strange posture did it keep. 

The hands were clen«fh’d, the teeth were wrench’d, as if the wretch had 
risen, 

K’cn after death had ta’en h’s breath, to strive and burst h’s prison. 

neck was bent, the nails were rent, no Hmb or joint was straiglit; 
Together glued, with blood imbued, black and edaguiate. 

And as the Sexton stooped him down, toJift the coffin plank. 

His fingers were defiled a’l o'er with slimy substance dank. 

“ ‘ Ah, well-a-day !’ that Sexton gray unto himself did cry, 

‘ Full well I sec how Fate’s decree foredoomed this wretch to die ; 

A living man, a breathing man, within the coffin tl"’ust, 

Ahick ! alack ! the agony ere he returned to dust.’ 

“ A vision drear did then appear unto that Sexton’s eyes ; i 

Like that poor wight before him straight he in a coffin fies. 

He licth in a trance within that coffin clase and fast; 

Yet though he sleepeth now, he feels he shal' awake at last. 

The coffin then, hyl^revcrend men, is borne with footstep slow. 

Where tapers shine before the shrine—w'here breaths the rccpiiem low. 
And for the dead the prayer is said, fonihe soul that is riol flown. 

Then all is drown’d in ho'low sound, the earth is o’er him thrown. 

“He draweth breath—hb wakes from'death to life more horrible. 

To agony! such agony f no living longue may tell. 

Die ! die I he must, that wretched one ! he struggles, strives in vain ; 

No more heaven’s light, nor sunshhic bright, shal' he behold %ain. 

“ ‘ (iramercy. Lord I’ the Sexton roar’d, awakening suddenly, 

^ If this be dream, yet doth it seem most dreadful so to die. 

Oh, cast my body in the sea! or hurl it on the shnre ! 

But nail me not in coffin fast—no grave*w’’i I dig more.’ ” 

Is not this of the earth, earthly—of the grave, gravelike ? In the 
same vein is the “ Mandrake.’^ It has all the profundity of Sir 
Thomas Brown combined with the melodiousness of Shelley. We 
could fancy it was a match of Webster, whom the author has well 
placed at the head of our elder dramatists. 

“THE MANDRAKE.* 

“ The Mandrake grows ’neath the gallows-tree. 

And rank and green arc its leaves to see ; 

Green and rank, as the grass that waves 
Over the unctuous earth of graves. 


* “ The imaginary malignant and fatal influence of this plant is frequently al¬ 
luded to by our elder dramatists ; and with one of tin? greatest of them, Webster, 
(as might be expected trom a charrfcl muse, that revels like a ghoul in graves 
and scpulclu'es, and rakes up hideous and revolting lor6,) it Ls an especial la- 
vourite for illustration. But none .have plunged so deeply into the disquisition 
of the suppositious virtues of the Mandrake, as the learned and profound Sii 
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though all arounti it be bleak and bare. 

Freely the Mandrake lloiirisheth there. 

Maranatha—Anathema! 

Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

' Euthanasy !— 

At the foot of the gibbet the Mandrake springs. 

Just where the creaking carcass swings * 

Some have thought it engendered 
From the fat that drops from the bones of tlic dead ; 
Some have thought it a human thing ; 

Hut this is a vain irAagining. 

* Maranatha—Anathema! 

Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

Euthanasy! 

“ A charnel leaf doth the Mandrake wear, 

A charnel fruit doth the Mandrake bear; 

Yet none like the Mandrake hath such great power. 
Such virtue resides not in herb or flower; 

Anconite, hemlock, or moonshadc, I ween. 

None hath a poison so subtle and keen. 

Maranatha—Anathema! 

Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

Euthanasy! 

“ And whether the Mandrake be create 
Flesh with the flower incorporate, 

I know not; yet, if frvm the earth 'tis rent. 

Shrieks and groans from the root are sent; 

Shrieks and groans, and a sweat like gore 
Oozes, and drops from the clammy cqre. 

Maranatha—Anathema! 

^ Dread is the curse of Mandragora ! 

Euthanasy ! 

Whoso gathereth the Mandrake, shall surely die; 
Blood for blood is his destiny. 

Some who have plucked it have died-with groans. 
Like to the Mandrake's expiring moans; 

Some have died raving, and some beside— 

With penitent prayers—but all have died. 

Jesu! save us, by night &. 1 .I day ! 

From the terrible de?,th of Mandragora ! 

Euthanasy!" 


Thomas Browne. He tears up the fable, root and branch. Concerning the dan- 

f 'er ensuing from the eradication of the Mandrake, he thus writeth :—‘The 
ast assertion is, that there follows a hazard of life to them that jiull it up, that 
some evil fate pursues them, and that they live not very long hereafter. There¬ 
fore the attempt hereof among the ancients was not in ordinary way ; but, as 
Pliny informeth, when they intended to take up the root of this plant, they 
took the wind thereof, and with a sword describing three circles about it, they 
digged it up, looking toward the West. A conceit not only injurious unto 
truth and confutable by daily experience, but somewhat derogatory unto the 
Providence of God ; that if, not only to impose so destructive a quality on any 
plant, but to conceive a vegetable whose parts are so usieful unto many, should, 
in the only taking up, prove mortal unto any. This were to introduce a second 
forbidden fruit, anti enhance the first malediction, making it not only mortal 
ftir Adam to taste the one, but capital for his posterity to eradicate, or dig up 
tile other .’—Vulgar Errors, Book li., c. vi. . , 
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The burthen of this song is magnificent. How the blessing springs 
from the malediction— 

Maranatha ! Anathema ! 

Dread is the curse of Mandragora! 

Euthanasy!" 

Not quite equa*. to the foregoing, but still not without merit, is— 

“THE YEW. 

“A noxious tree is the church-yard yew. 

As if from the dead its sap it drew ;* ' 

Dark arc its branches, and disqial to see, 

Like plumes at Death’s latest solemnity. 

Spectral and jagged, and black as the wings 
Which some spirit of ill o’er a sepulchre flings: 

Oh! a terrible tree is the church-yard yew;— 

Like it is nothing so ghastly to view. 

“ Yet this baleful tree hath a core so sound. 

Can nought so tough in the grove be found ,- 
From it were fashioned brave English bows. 

The boast of our isle, and the bread of its foes. 

For our sturdy sires cut their stoutest staves 
From thft branch that hung o’er their fathers' graves: 

And thofigh it be dreary and dismal to view. 

Staunch at the heart is the clqirch-yard yew.” 

In the original these songs derive much of their peculiar character 
from being chaunted by an old sextan, whose talk is for ever of “ the 
dead and their house the grave." We will not surfeit our readers 
with horrors, but will now strike a livelier note. Here is a delicious 
ritornella, which we hope to hear from the lips of the lady of our 
love, or, next to her, from those of the fair Stephens. This is one 
of those songs which w'e before stated scarce need the aid of music. 
It has nevertheless been gracefully arranged by Mr, F. Romer.f 

“LA GITANILLA. 

“ By the Guadalquivir, 

Ere the san be flown. 

By that glorious river 
Sits a maid alone. 

Like the sun-set splendour 
Of that current bright. 

Shone her dark eyes, tender 
As its witching light: 


• -Metuenduque succo 

Taxus. —Statius. 

We are happy to find that the high opinion which we have all along en¬ 
tertained of these songs has been corroborated by their announcement in a 
separate publication, adapted to music by Mr. F. Ilofiier, a gentleman of rising 
talent in his profession. Mr. llomCr has published his selection under the 
same title as the present article, aud dedicated the work to the Countess of 
Blessington. 
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Like the ripple llowing. 

Tinged with purple sheen. 

Darkly, richly, glowing. 

Is her warm cheek seen. 

' 'Tis the Gitanilla, 

By the stream doth linger. 

In the hope that eve • 

Will her lover briiig^icr. 

“ See, the sun is sinking! 

All grows dim, and dies ; 

Spe, the waves are drinking 
Glories of the skies. 

Day’s las*- lustre playeth 
On that current dark ; 

Yet no speck betrayeth 
His long looked-for bark. 

’Tis the hour of meeting! 

Nay,—the hour is past. 

Swift the time is fleeting! 

Fleeteth Hope as fast. 

Still the Gitanilla 
By the stream doth linger. 

In the hope that night 

Will her lover bring Ijer.” 

% 

Our next specimen shall be of the devotional and mystical kind 
The following hymn approaches very nearly in excellence to Mar¬ 
garet’s imploration of the Maicr Doloroso in Goethe’s Faust;— 

« HYMN TO ST. TIIECLA. 

“ In my trouble, in my anguish. 

In the depths of my despair. 

As in grief and pain I languish. 

Unto thee I raise my prayer. ' 

Saintdd Virgin 1^ martyr’d maiden ! 

Let thy countenance incline 
Upon one with woes o’erladen. 

Kneeling lowly at thy shrint^ 

That in agony, in terror. 

In her blind perplexity; 

Wandering weak in doubt and erroj. 

Calling feebly upon thee. 

Sinfu) thoughts, sweet Saint, oppress me, 

Thoughts that will not be dismissed ; 

Temptations dark possess me. 

Which my strength may not resist. 

I am full of painycand weary 
Of my life, 1 fain would die; 

Unto me the world is dreary; 

To the grave for rest I fly. 

For rest! oh, could I borrow 
Thy bright wings, celestial dov#»! 

'Pljcy shouhl waft me from my sorrow. 

Where peace dwells in bowers above. 
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Hpoii one with woes o’orlndcn. 

Kneeling lowly at thy shrine; 

Sainted Virgin! martyr’d maiden! 

Let thy countenance incline. ' 

■Md miserere, Virgo, 

• • liequiem tcteniam dona! 

“ By thy iWcliness—thy purity. 

Unpolluted—undefiled. 

That in serene security 
Upon earth’s temptations smiled;— 

By the fetters that constrained thee,' 

By thv flame-attested faith; 

By the fervour that sustained thee. 

By thine angel-ushered death;— 

By thy soul's divine elation, 

'Mid thine agonies assuring 
Of thy sanctified translation. 

To beatitude enduring;— 

By the mystic interfusion 
Of thy spirit with the rays 
That in ever-bright profusi(in 
Hound the throne eternal blaze;— 

By thy portion now partaken, 

WWi the pain-perfected Just; 

Look on one of hope forsaken. 

From the gates of merep thrust; 

Upon one with woes o’erladen. 

Kneeling lowly at thy shrine. 

Sainted Visgin! martyr’d maiden, 

Let thy countenance incline. 

Ora pro me mortis hord 
Sancta Virgo ora te ! 

Kyrie Eleison !" 

• 

Take tlie following as a contrast:— 

“ THE TWICE-USED JUNG. 

“ ‘ Beware thy bridal day,' 

On her death-bed, sighed my mother ; 
‘ Beware—beware, I say. 

Death shall-wed thee, and no other. 
Cold the hand shall grasp thee. 
Cold the arms shall clasp thee. 
Colder lips thy kiss shall smothpr— 
Beware thy bridal kiss. 

“ ‘ Thy wedding ring shall be 

From a clay-cold finger taken ; 

From one that, like t» thee. 

Washy her love forsaken. 

For a twice-used ring 
Is a fatal thing; 

Her griefs who wore it arc partaken— 
' Beware that fatal ring. 

“' The altar and the grave. 

Many steps are not asunder; 

Bright banners o'er thee wave, 

*’ SI rouded h’orror licth under. 
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Blithe may sound the bell. 

Yet ’twill toll thy knell; 

Scathed thy chaplet by the thunder— 

, Beware that blighted wreath.’ 

“ Beware my bridal day ! 

Dying lips my doom have spoken ; 

Deep tones call me away ; 

From the grave is sent a token. 

(Jold—cold fingers bring 
That jll-omen’d ring. 

Soon will a second heart be broken ; 

This is my bridal day.” 

r 

Or this, which we suspect will realize what the Germans call the 
principle of antogoriism. It is sung by the gay Tom King—next to 
l)u Val, one of the pleasantest fellows on the road :— 

PLEDGE OF THE HIGHWAYMAN. 

“ Come fill up a bumper to Eve’s fairest daughters. 

Who have lavished th(fir smiles on the brave and the free ; 

Toast the sweethearts of Dudley, Hind, Wilmot, and ^Yaters,* 
^Yhate’er their attractions, whate’er their degree. 

Pledge—pledge in a bumper, each kind-hearte(’ maiden. 

Whose bright eyes were dimmed at the Highwayman’s fall— 
Who stood by the gallows with sorrow o’erladen, 

Bemoaiiing the fate of the gallant Du Val.t 

" Here’s to each pretty lass cha^nce of war bftingeth near one. 

Whom, with manner empassioned, we tenderly stop; 

And to whom, like the lover addressing his dear one. 

In terms of entreaty the question we pop. 

How oft in such case rosy lips have proved sweeter 
Than the rosiest book—bright e^es saved a bright ring, 

While that one other kiss has bought off a repeater; • 

And a bead as a favour —the favourite string. 

“ With our hearts ready rifled, each pocket we rifle. 

With the pure flame of chivalry stirring our breast j 
Life's risk for our mistress’spraise is a trifle; 

And each purse is a trophy our homage attests. 


• “ Four celebrated highwaymen, all rejoicing in the honourable distinction 
of Captain.” 

•f “ Of this gay and (^livalrous robber, his flageolet and cmiranto, his bonnes 
fortunes, his masked visitants, his gorgeous funeral, and the crowd of damsels 
who bewailed his loss, we have spoken at some length in our first volume; but 
they who desire to hear more of him will do well, if they are not already ac¬ 
quainted with it, to turn to a delightful essay on the subject of Thieves, Ancient 
and Modem, in Mr. Leigh Hunt’s Indicator, in which there is a sparkling 
sketch of the gallant Claude. Our only regret is that Mr. Hunt did not ex¬ 
patiate more upon the Highwaymen ; but we trust he Avill repair this error in 
the London Joumed, and give us a brilliant page or two on the denizens of the 
empire of Hmh Toby. A->propos of file Lon Ion Journal, let us, even in a hasty 
note, wish JVIr. Hunt all the success in his.new underta<’«ing, which he so richly 
merits; and counsel .all our readers who love the cordial, the kindly, the 
amiable, the poetical, the fanciful, and the reasonable in every sense, at once to 
become subscribers to this pleasantest of pleasant hebdomadals. He who can 
turn even ‘ stones' to gems must possess a subtle alclicmv.” 
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Then loss off your glasses to all girls of spirit. 

Ne'er with names, or with number, your memories vex ; 

Our toast, boys, embraces each woman of merit. 

And for fear of omission we'll toast the who^k sex !” 

Often as it has been quoted, nay, indeed, printed in the play-bills 
of Astley’s (and*that incorrectly), we must give Turpin's affec¬ 
tionate eulogy of his mare—after such praise, how could lie ride her 
to the death ? 


“ HLACK BESS.* ^ 

" Let the lover his mistress’s beauty refeearsc. 

And laud her attractions in languishing verse ; 

Be it mine in rude strains, but with truth to express, 

'I'he love that I bear to my bonny Black Bess. 

Fiom the west was her dam, from the east was her siie, 
I'roni the one came her swiftness, the other her lire ; 

No peer of the realm better blond can possess. 

Than Hows in the veins of my bonny Black Bess. 

" Look ! look ! how that eyeball glows*l)right as a brand ! 
That neck proudly arches, those nostrils expand ! 

Mark ! that wi(b>-flowing mane ! of which each silky tress 
Might adorn prouder beauties—though none like Black Bess. 

" Mark ! that skin sleek as velvet, and*dusky as night, 

M'^ith its jet undisligured by one lock of white ; 

That throat branchgd with veins, prompt to charge or caress. 
Now is she not beautiful—bonuy Black Bess ? 

“ Over highway and byeway, in rough .and smooth w’oather. 
Some thousands of miles have wejouriiicd together: 

Our couch the same straw, and our meal the same mess, 

No couple^more constant than I and Black Bess. 

“ By moonlight, in d.arkness, by nighty or by da;f. 

Her headlong career there is nothing can stay. 

She cares not for distance—she knows not distress— 

Can you show me a course^' to match with Black Bess .J* 

“ Once it happened in Cheshire, near Dunham, I popped 
On a horseman alone, whom I speedily stopped; 

That I lightened his pockets you'll readily guess— 

Quick work makes Dick Turpin when mounted on Bess. 

• 

“ Now it seems the man knew me; ' Dick Turpin,’ said he, 

‘ You shall swing for this job, as you live d’ye see 
I laughed at his threats and his vows of redress, 

I was sure of an alibi then with Black Bess. 

“ 'riie road was a hollow, a sunken ravine,* 

Overshadowed completely by wood like a screen ; 

I clambered the bank, and I needs jnust confpss 

That one touch of^the spur grazed the side df Black Bess. 


“ * 'fhe exact spot where Turpin committed this well-known robbery, and 
which has often been pointed out to \i3, lies in what is now a woody hollow, 

M.M.—No. lOS. • K 
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“ Brake, brook, meadow, and plough’d field, Bess fleetly bestrode. 

As the crow wings her flight, we selected our road. 

We arrived at Hough Green in five minutes or less. 

My neck, it wgs saved, by the speed of Black Bess. 

“ Stepping carelessly forward, I lounge on the green, 

’Paking excellent care that by all I am seen, • 

Some remarks on time’s flight, to the sqtrirffs I address,* 

But I say not a word of the flight of Black Bess. 

“ I mention the hour—it was just about four— 

Play a rubber g.t bowfs—think the danger is o’er, 

When athwart ray next game, like a checkmate at chess, 
tJomes the horseman irp search of the rider'of Bess. 

“ What matter details ^ Off with triumph I came. 

He swears to the hour—and the squires swear the same, 

I had robbed him at four —while at four they profess 
I was quietly bowling—a’l thanks to Black Bess. 

“ Then one halloo, boys—one loud cheering halloo— 

To the swiftest of coursers—the gallaTit, the true; 

For the sportsraatJ unborn, shall the memory bless, 
f^f the horse of the higFi wayman—bonny Black Bess !” 

We now come to one of the most racy and orj^in.al compositions in 
the volume, and wc do not hesitate to pronounce it the very best flash 
song ever written. We are«not so rich as the French or Spaniards 
arc in this species of writing; but wc can boast some few good spe¬ 
cimens, though not at all to be compared with Mr. Ainsworth’s ditty. 
It is one of those ballades a reprises which* according to Vidocq, arc 
generally aiissi longues qn’un faubourg. Our author ought to have 
christened it, as we shall christen it, the 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JERRY JUNy’ER. 

“ In a box “ of the Stone Jug'’ I was born. 

Of a hempen widow the kid forlorn. 

Fake away. 

And my father, as I’ve heard say^ 

, Fake away, 

AYas a merchant of capers’' gay, 

Who cut his last fling with great applause, ^ 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

though once the old road from Altringhara to Krmtsford, skirting the rich and 
sylvan domains of Dunham, and descending the hill which brings you to the 
bridge crossing the river Bqllin. With some little difficulty we penetrated this 
ravine; it is just the locality for* such an adventure. A small brook wells 
through it, and the steej) banks arc overhung with every description of timber, 
and was, the other day, a perfect nest of primroses and wild flowers. Hough 
(pronounced Hoo) Green lies, we believe, at about three miles distance across 
the country-the way .Turpin rgde. The old Bowling Green is one of the 
pleasantest inns in Cheshire. 

a Cell. • •’ Newgate. 

A woman whoSb husband has been hanged. A dancing master. 

- “ Nothing, comrades, on, on,” supposed to be addressed bv a thief to his 
confederates 
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“ Who cut his last fling with great applause'*, 

To the tunc of a ‘ hearty choke with caper sauce.’ 

Fake away. 

The knucks in quoddid my schoolmei^ play, 

Fake away. 

And put me up to the time of day; 

TutH at Iasi there was none so knowing, 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

“ Until at last there was none so knowing’. 

No such sneaksmari' or buzgloali'* going, 

Fake avvjfy. 

Fogles® and fawnies'^ soon weqt their way, 

Fake away, 

'Fo the spout 8 with the sneezers'' in grand array. 
No dummy hunter* had forks'* so fly; 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

“ No dummy hunter had forks so fly. 

No knnckler' so deftly could fake a cly’", 

Fake away. 

No slour’d hoxter" my snipes "•could stay. 

Fake away. 

None knajp a reader*’ like me in the Lay. 

Soon then I mounted in swell-street high. 

Nix my doll palls, fake away 

“ Soon then I mounted in swell-street high. 

And spoited uiy flashiest t»ggery‘i, 

• Fake away. 

Firmly resolved I would make my hay. 

Fake away, 

While Mercury’s star shed a single ray. 

And ne’er was there seen sjich a dashing prig 
• Nix my doll palls, fake away. 

• 

“ And ne’er was there seen suclf a dashing prig. 

With my strummel faked in the newest twig-. 

, Fake away. 

AVith my fawnihd famms', and my onions gay “, 

• Fake away; 

My thimble of ridge'', and my driz kernesa* ; 

All my togs were so niblike * and splash, 

Nix my doll palls, fake away. 


«7 


» Thus Victor Hugo, in Le Dernier Jour d'tat Condamua, makes an iinpri. 
soned felon sing, 

J’li feral danser une danse 
On il n’y a pas dc pfancher. 

'* Thieves in prison. * Shoplifter. '* Pickpocket. ® Handkerchiefs. 

' llings. « To the pawnbroker, '’.Snuffboxes. ‘Pickpocket. 

'* The two fore-finders used in picking a pocket. ' Pickpocket. 

Pick a pocket! "No inside coat pocket, buttoned up. 

o Scissars. i’ Steal a pocket-book. 'i Best-made clothes, 

r Thief. ‘ With my hair dressed in tin; first fishion. 

‘ With several rings on my hands. “ Seals. 

' Gold Watch. Laced shirt. ' (ientlcmanlike. 
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“ All rny togs were so niblike and splasVi, 

Readily the queer screens 1 then could smash * ; 

Fake Jivvay, 

JJut my nuttiest blowcn one fine day, 

* Fake away, 

'Fo the beaks ‘ did her fancy man betray. 

And thus was I bowled out at last"'. ^ , 

Nix iny doll palls, fake away. 

“ And thus was I bowled out at last. 

And into the Ju^for a lag was cast*"; 

• Fake away, 
lint 1 slipped my ^arbies*^ oneanorn in May, 

Fake away, 

And gave to the dubsman *5 a holiday. 

And here I am palls, merry and free, 

A regular rollocking Romany 

Nix my doll palls, fake away.” 

Tlvs is first-rate flash. Doctor Maginn has translated Vidocci’.'* 

“ En roulant de vergne en vcrgne. 

Pour apprcndre d goiipiuer,” 

in most excellent style ; beginning, if we remember rightly, 

“ As from ken IJo ken I was going. 

Doing a bit in the prigging lay, 

^Vho should 1 meet but a jolly, blowen, 

'I’ol lol, lol lol, lol dcrol ay ; 

M'^ho should 1 meet but a jolly blowen, 

Who was fly to the time of day 

but we must concede the palm to the author of “ Rookwood.” Ills 
reprises are inimitable, and the “ fafee atrai/' the ^)erfection of a 
roguish chorus.* ^ 

We believe Mr. Ainsworth to be a fellow-countryman of our own ; 
but there is something very Irish about 

a Easily then forged notes could I pass. '■ Favourite mistress. 

Police. Taken at length. *■ Cast for transportation 

' Fetters. R Turnkey. '' tlipsy. 

■ The Quarterly Ilcti'Ctr, we perceive, objects to the slang of “llookwood,” but 
without much show of reason. The flash is only used in the dialogues of highway¬ 
men, and how otherwise ought such a veproiiate as Turpin to clothe his sentiments 
than in tile garniture of tfie family Physiologically speaking, it is part of 
his cos/w?ne. Ho would be out ofchiyacter if he pattered alier any other fashion, 
and we believe it is now admitted on all hands that the “ Turpin” of “ Jlook- 
wood” is the best drawn highwayman that has as yet been presented to the 
public; and we suspect that he derives much of his vraisemblance from his 
plentiful use of this very flash. As^ well might liyron have made his “ Lucifer” 
talk like a clergyman as ’Mr. Ainsivorth portray his highwaymeii as the pattern 
of gentility the Quarterly /tcriere would have him. Thrfv the flash is good flash we 
take it upon our credit to uphold; with such subjects the Quarterly Review is 
not, or ought not, to be too conversant. We have faith in Mr. Ainsworth.— 
Experto rrede Roberto, 
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‘‘THE llAPPAREES. 

“ Let the Englishman boast of his 'ITirpins and Sliephcrds, as cocks of the 
walk, • 

His Miilsacks, and Cheneys, and Swiftnecks—it’s all botheration and talk ;. 
(Compared with tjie robbers of Ireland, they don’t come within half a mile, 
'I'here nevet were yet ai*y rascals, like those of my own native isle. 

“ First and foremost comes Rkumon'o O’IIaxlon, allowed the first thief of 
the world. 

That o’er the broad province of Ulster, the itapparee banner unfurl’d; 

O’ch ! he w^as an elegant fellow, as ever you saw in your life. 

At fingering the blunderbuss tiiggei, or handling the throat-cutting knife. 

"And then such a dare devil squadron as that which composed Reu.mond’s 
/nil / 

Meel, Mactigh, Jack Reilly, Shan llernagh, Phil Galloge, and Artlun 
O’Neal; 

Shure never were any boys'like’em, for rows, ntjitn/mi, and sprees: 

Scarce a ru)t did they leave in the country, and hence they were called 
parees. 

" Next comes Power the great 'I'ory of Alfinstcr, a gentleman horn every 
inch. 

And strong Jack AIaaviiekkon of Leinster, a horse .shoe who broke at a 
pinch; 

’I'hc last was a fellow so lii'vJy, not death g’en his courage could damp. 

For as he was led to tin: gallows, he played his own own ‘ march to the 
camp.’ 

• • 

" Papoy Feemino, Dicic Race, and MuiaioNr, I thiidt are the next on my 
list. 

All adepts in the beautiful science of giving a pocket a twist; 

Je.umy Cahbick must follow his leaders, ontd Purneywhoput in a Initt', 
Ryd ancing a hornpipe at Tyburn, and bothering the hangman for snulT. 

"There’s Paue Liody the curl-pate Tory, whose poddle was stuck on a 
spike, • 

Anil BiiiFiV Dklany the “ Sonystcr,” wo never shall meet with his like; 
For his neck by a witch was anointeil, and warranted safe by htr charm. 
No hemp that W'as ever yet.twilted, his wonderful throttle could haim. 

"And lastly there’s ('Ainu na the handiest rogue of them all, 

Who only need whisper a word, and your hoi so will trot out of his stall ; 
YTj'ur tit is not safe in your stable, though you or your groom should be 
near, , 

And devil a bit in the paddock, if Caiiiii gets honld of his car. 

" Then success to the Tories of Ireland, the generous, the gallant, the gay. 
With them the best liumpadu of England are not to be named the same 
day ; 

And were further proof wanting to show what precedence we take w’.^h 
our prigs, 

Recollect that our robbers are Tohiehj wdiile those of your country are 
Whios.” 

% ® • 

The notes to this song are amusing and instructive, but too long to 
be extracted. In fact, we have already exceeded oui limits. One 
other sombre strain and wc have done. 
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“THE SEXTON’S SONG. 

“ The Garrioi) Crow is a Sexton bolih 
He rakett» the dejid from out the mould ; 

He delveth the ground like a miser old, • 

Stealthily hiding his store of gold. , ^ 

Caw ! Caw ! • 

“ The Carrion Crow hath a coat of black. 

Silky and sleek, like a priest’s, to his back ; 

Like a lawyer he«grubbeth—no matter what «ay- 
'I'he foule!»the offal, the richer his prey. 

Caw ! Caw ! ihe Carrion Crow ! 
l)ig ! Dig ! in the ground below ! 

“ 'i'he Can ion Crow hath a dainty maw. 

With savoury pickings he crammeth his craw: 

Kept meat from the gibbet it pleaseth his whim, 

It never can hung too long for him. 

Caw! Caw! 

• “ 'i'he (Jarrion Crow sinelleth powder, 'tis said. 

Like a sohlier escheweth the taste of cold lead; 

No jester or mirae^hath more marvellous wit. 

For wherever he lighteth he maketh a hit. 

Caw ! Caw ! the Carrion Crow ! 

Dig! Dig! in the ground below !” 

Wc think we have said endhgh, and quoted enough, to prove that 
Mr. Ainsworth descrve.s a high rank among the poets of the day. 


PAST RECOLLECTIONS. 


'I’liK sun breaks the dream of the flowers, * 

Their *1)0118 turn^to heaven as in prayer ; 

'I'he dew sleeps like i)cacc on the bowers,— 

The sweetness of morning is there. 

Hut I see not the Cheviot'.s b’eak front, 

\Thite as snow o’er the heather-clad hills; 

I see not the Avoods 1 was AA-ont, 

I hear not the voice of their rills. 

Northumbria! my heart is with thee— 
it roapis near thy bloom-border’d streams, 

Hy the ('ocpiet’s wild path to the sea, 

And the Allan, bright in the sunbeams. 

* It lingers where hangs the green willow. 

Sad witness of Loy^e’s early vow : 

And mourns o’er the daisy-deck’d pillow. 

My Mary’s lone resting place noAV. 

'fhough my eyes on thy beauties may rest again never, 
Northumbria!, my spiriUroams o’er thee for ever ! 

• J. W. T: 
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NIGHTS IN THP] GALLEY.—Skcond Yarn. 

At. the usu.'jl time I hurried into my corner, lit my cigar, and* 
waited patiently for fche congregation. Jack Murray soon arrived, 
and the topmen mustering thick, he was soon called upon to finish 
liis yarn. 

“ Well, lads, I can tell you tlmre is nothing ’tic’lar to come, hut if 
you will hear what became of uncle, here goes 

“ After the ship’s company had got po.ssession of the shij), and been 
murdering every body fore and aft, they gave the comiuaud to iny 
uncle, gave him the captain's cabin, and every thing sliijj-shape. 
Well, when all the row was over, and the men began to c<jo1 ji-bit, 
my uncle hauled the ship to the wind till the next morning, that they 
might determine what they would do with her. Well, when she was 
.'ill snug for the night, under double-reefed tojisails .and courses, down 
goes my uncle into his cabin, to Lay down and think of wliat heli.ad 
done. He was a kind-hearted man, ancj w’.i.s very sorry to have sited 
so much blood, and this made him rather melancholy, .and the loss of 
his messmate, yioor Jlrow'ii, and all together he could not get to sh'ej) 
at all; well, after he had been rolling about some time in his cot, be 
heard a noise in the cabin like somebot^ moving; he tbought .at fir.st 
it was only fancy, so he laid still a little while to listen, but he heard 
it again, so out he jumps, grasps his cutlass, and moves over to the 
.starboard side where thp noise confes from; it was (jnite dark, and 
just as he was groping his way somebody caught hold of him, and 
cried, ' Save me ! save me !’ so he seizes hold of the feller, and asks 
who he wa.s—and who do you think it was.?—w'hy old Nibcheese 
(purser); directly the row began he had stowed himself away in the 
quarter gallery ; and so he begs of my uncle to save his life, and he 
would do any thing—he would be my^ uncle’s servant, .any thing, if 
he would save his life—my uncle pronii.sed him he would, and the 
next morning he told the shijfs company what he had done ; and, 
after a good deal of pal^iver,* they all agreed not to kill him, though 
they did not like him much, for he had m.ade many dead men ' chew 
tobacco but, however, they were tired of killing, so they only made 
hLn promise that if they saved his life he would not inform against 
them, even if he should have an opportunity, all this he promised—■ 
th.at was all right; now they had only to settle what they woidd do 
with the ship, so my uncle called all the men aft to think about it; 
just as they were all tumbling up from below, the man at*the mast¬ 
head shouted, ' a sail a-he.ad!’ all hands were now on the look out, 
some thought it was best to bear up ajul get out of her way, but my 
uncle said, ‘ wait a little, lads, till I go aloft and see what she isso 
up he goes with a spy-glass in his fist, and gets a scpiint at her from 
the foretop-mast cross-trees, down he came, flying, by the back.stays, 
and aft he goes : ‘ la?[s,' he says* ‘..ays he, " that’s no man-of-war, she’s 
no more nor a merchant ship bound for England,’'and iie says, ‘ I am 
an old man, and liave got a wife and four children in England, and 1 
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can’t make up niy mind to leave them ; so, lads,’ says he, ' I shall 
just go home in this here craft as is a-coming up, and take rny chance ; 
I dare say I shall be able to get into the country and pick up a 
living where I am not known, and die in old England.’ Well, so all 
the men tried to persuade him not to go, ' for,’ says they, ' you are 
*■ sure to be found out, and you shall have command^of this ship as 
long as you like but it would not do, he was determined to go 
home, 'cause, as lie told my father, he could not bear the thought of 
never seeing old England again. It happened luckily one of the men 
was able to speak Spanish, *io they dressed him out as flashy as a new- 
made luff, and sent Jiim on hoard the merchant ship with niy uncle 
as interpjcter, and told them it was a Spanish frigate, and asked them 
if tliey would give my uncle a passage to England, they said they 
would; so he returned on board the Hennione to ])ack up his traps, 
and, after shaking hands with all his old shipmates, was just going 
over the side, when up comes old Nibcheese, and begged to be 
allowed to go with him to England, promising he would not say a 
word about what had happened; all the men laughed at him at first, 
ancf pushed him back; but my uncle said he would trust him, and 
prevailed upon the men to ^et him go; every body advised him not 
to take tlie old rascal, but he did, and so they went on board toge¬ 
ther, and spun a yarn about being left at the hospital, and all that 
sort o’gaminon, and it was all right. Away they went with a spank¬ 
ing breeze for England, and soon lost sight of the frigate. In three 
days they made the Lizard, and rim up Channel with a fair wdnd, a 
good soutli-wester—that’s the ticket, is’n’t it, lads?” 

“ Aye, aye ! Jack, but go on.”‘ 

Well, when they got off Plymoutli, my uncle asked them to })ut 
him on shore; and a fishing-boat coming alongside, aw'ay lie went 
with old Nibcheese, and soon landed at l\liitton Cove. Up they W’ent 
together; the purser said my uncle should go to an inn w’ith him and 
be Ills guest, and not pay a farthing. He refused at Srst, but at last 
away they went together to the Albion in Fore-street, Dock ; it was 
called Dock then, not Devonport;—you mind when it was called 
Dock, don’t you Will ?” 

“ Aye, that I do,” said old Will Gibbon, puffing out a volume of 
smoke that w'oiild have stifled any bodj but a galley ranger. 

“ Well, when they got to the inn, down they sat to a good dinner, 
and after that they began to drink, and my uncle was soon glaiMo 
go to bed; away he went, and directly he w’as safely housed, what 

do you think that d-^-d- rascally purser did ? Why away he 

went to the admiral’s secretary, and told him the whole affair; so the 
master of arms, a luff tackle, a serjeant with a party of Joeys from 
the flag-ship, were sent to the Albion to bring my uncle on board 
the flag-ship. They dragged him out of bed, took him on board, 
and clapt him, both legs in irons, with a sentry over him, down in 
the forehold, and it was not till the morning that he heard who it 
was betrayed him; aiid when he was told, he said he would rather 
be in the situation be was then, both legs in irons and sure of being 
hung in a few dliys, than he would be suc]i a mean dastardly 
scoundrel as the purser. Well, there was no help for him, poor 
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feller: it was reported to the Admiralty, and a court martial was oi- 
dered to sit upon him that day week; lie had that time to prepare 
his defence, and it was then he wrote to my father ; I wisli I could 
find the letter, but I can’t—it was a beautiful letter—I hope I arn't 
lost it. But howsomuever, that’s neither here nor there. At last, 
the tifne came fw he was to be tried; at nine o’clock off went the gun 
and up went the Unifiu Jack to the peak, as a signal for a court 
martial. A guard was drawn up on the quarter-deck of the Aihuiral’s 
ship to rcceivethe skippers; ataboutten aboard they all came, roast-beef 
coats and all a-tanto. IMy uncle was called in. It’s no use, lads, 
spinning you a yarn about the court martial, ’cliusc as how I don’t 
know nothing more nor he 'was condemned to be hanged on tlie 
Friday, that was Tuesday ; so he was led back to his prison and put 
in irons as afore. Here he remained miserable enouglr till Friday 
came. All was prepared by nine o’clock; a gun fired—a platform 
was rigged out by the guess warp boom, the running part led on 
deck through a snatch-block, with a party of black list men to run 
him up. The hands were turned up on board every sliij) in ,the 
squadron. IMy uncle was led out. The skipper and tJie admiral was 
a-standiiig on deck. The provost martial, with his fore-aud-after 
athwart ships, had charge of the prisoner, and as he was walking for- 
Avard he touched hii^ hat as he passed the eaptain and the admiral. 
So the admiral says, ‘ Prisoner,' says lie, ‘ by the sentence you must 
die at eleven o’clock—it is now half-past ten ; if you have any thing 
to say privately to me, or publicly to the ship’s company, do it at 
once.’—‘ Yes, Sir,’ says^my uncle, ‘ t should like to speak to the ship’s 
company.’ So the admiral ordered silence, and my unele turning 
round, said, ^ IMy lads, 1 am now going to die, for having mutinied 
against my captain and afterwards murdered him. I acknowledge 
the justice of my sentence; but in justice to myself and my old ship¬ 
mates, I must say we fuit up with the most tyrannical conduct; we 
worked morning, noon, and night, put up with every thing rather 
than mutiny, till at last the captain threw our messmate overboard 
like a dog; we were no longer able to command our.selves—this 
drove us quite mad, and we mutinied ; and though I know nothing 
can justify mutiny, I hop5 my case will be a warning to all captains 
that h’rnajesty will be better served by a ship’s company that love 
than one that fear their captain.' Well, lads, the ship’s company 
alf pressed forward to shake hand.s Avith my uncle, and after the ad¬ 
miral, the skipper, .and the captain, had shaken Jiands Avith liiin, tlie 
gun fired, and up he went to the yard-arm, and from there I hope he 
went to heaven.” . 

It wanted yet an hour of the time for piping tlie hammocks down. 
The galley Avas still full, and I did not despair of hearing another 
yarn ; so lighting another cigar I returned to my station, where I had 
not waited long before Jack IVIurray, re-filling his pipe, addre.ssed 
Will Gibbon— • 

“ Come, Will, my b®’, it’s yoin turn now to tip ns a stave out of 
that old muzzle of thine.” ■ . 

“ There won’t be 'time, 1 doubt,” said Old Will, pretending to 
hesitate, but who was too confirmed a “ yarner” to forego the pleasure 
M.M.—No. 103. ' ’ L' 
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of surprising the “ greenhorns/' by exercising the prerogative be¬ 
longing only to those who Iiave doubled the Cape. 

“ Oh, lots of time, bo’,” said Jack, “ I iikeud the first Leaftenant 
say he would not "pipe down till three bells, and it's only just 
.gone one.” 

“Well, lads, did I ever tell you of the mutiny on board ‘o’ the 
Comus ' 

“ No, no; let’s have it Will,” said the listeners, who were quite 
enamoured of mutinies since Jack’s yarn. 

“ Well, lads, the Comus,* you know, was-one o’ your thirty-sixes, 
and the time as I was in her was commanded by Captain Smith, a 
rcg’lar Tartar I can tell you that, tho'ugh not so bad as Captain 
Pigot ; lie was as smart a sailor as ever stepped between decks, and a 
reg’lar fire-eater ; he feared neither (iod or Devil. He was the man 
.‘is foiiglit the JMilbrook ten-gun scliooner against a privateer carrying 
thirty guns, and thrashed lier too—aye, did he. Well; it was just 
artcr the mutiny, when every body in the fleet was discontented and 
ready fnr another row, we was sent away with about forty men th.at 
the Admiral sent on board, ’cause he said Captain Smith was the man 
for taming them. Well; wtf ivent away to IMalta. Captain Smith, 
for .'ill he was such a Taitar, was liked by all hands ; for he didn’t 
bully, he only made iis do our duty; but since she forty new hands 
had come on board every thing went on differently ; they were always 
getting drunk at night, and getting five dozen next forenoon. The 
boatswain began to talk with the men, and advise them to follow the 
exjunple of the fleet. At last, ahnost the wljole ship’s company had 
agreed to murder the captain and the rest of the oflicers, and run 
away with the ship. But nobody could settle how it should be done. 
The keys of the magazine were always in the captain’s cabin, and all 
the cutlasses were in the gunner’s store-room ; they had been taken 
from over the guns ever since the mutiny in the fleet. The captain 
.always slept with a p^air of pistols on his pillow, .and he had given par¬ 
ticular orders that nobody should enter his cabin without being intro¬ 
duced by the first leaftenant. Well; all this made it hard work ; no¬ 
body knew what to do. At last, the boJitswain tried to g.ain the joeys ; 
but this was no go. They were all ‘ pauled’ How. The next thing they 
tried was to get me over. I was captaki’s coxswain, and they thought 
I should be of use. The boatswain w'as the first man that spake to 
me about it. I told him .at once 1 would have nothing to do with't, 
'cause I liked the skipper ; he was a good feller on the whole, and if 
a man did his duty he had nothing to fear. The boatswain only 
laughed ,at me, and said he would cut my throat. So I told him, 
without he promisetl not to have any thing to do with it, and prevent 

the others, I wmuld tell the captain. He was a d-d cunning chap ; 

he pretended to hesitate, and at last told me he would think of it, and 
give me an answer to-morrow night. So as I did not wish to get all 
tile fellers into a row, I didn’t say nothing .about it; but I suspected 
the boatswain, so I kept a sharp look out to wi»'dw’ard, for 1 was de¬ 
termined to stand by the skipper. 

“ When to-morrow came, the boatsw.ain says to me, ‘ Will Gibbon,’ 
says he, ‘ I’se been a-thinking about what you was a saying of, and 
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1 thinks as how it would lie better to let it alone, lor the skipper is a 
rum one to deal with ; so Gibbon,’ says he, ‘ don’t you think no more 
about it; for it shan’t happen !’—‘Very well. Sir,’ says 1, and so I 
went away, but I tlunight it worn’t over yet, fftr the boatswain was 
a wcngeful feller. Jlut howsomnever all went on very A\ell, Ave !iad. 
a spanking bret'zc till Ave seed Malta, then the a\ ind headed ofl’us. 
and the skipper tuf ned the hands up to work ship ; we : oon 
hauled her to the wind, and stood aAvay on the starboard taek, making 
a good leg that we might run in next tack. I Avorn’t thinking o’ 
nothing, standing by the lee-inain-brace, Yor it worn’t my turn at the 
conn, when up comes Dick Salter (he was .? bit o’ a chunnnie of 
mine, I had spoken to him about the boatswain, ami he agreeil to 
stand by the skipper and be on the look out) and says, ‘ Will,’ says he, 
‘ there’s the boat.swain talking to a party o’ faukslemen (forcastle- 
men) and foretoprnen, keep a look out,’ says he. ‘ Aye ! aye !’ says 
I. I thought there AA^ould be a roAv every minute, so I Avalks ftir'cd 
(forwards) to see how things were going on, but as I got «in t«> the 
gangAvay there it Ai’as hands about ship. ‘ Stations !’ cries the s^'.ip- 
per, so aft I goes to stand by to let go the lee-main-brace. The 
skipper always carried on himself, ^i he begins—‘ Ready oh ! 
ready ! quarter-master put the helm down.’—The helm’s down. 
Sir,’ reported the nftister. ‘ The helm’s a lee—raise tacks ancl slieets 
—sht)Vten in the lec-main-tack—haul well taut (tight), mainsail haul.' 
The mjvintopsail-yard hung. ‘ ThereWs the mnintop-bowline fast,’ 
cries the captain, ‘ you d—d set of lubbers for’ed, Avhat are yoii about ? 
send the bc»atSAvain aj’t here.’ Aft comes the boastA\'ain, never 
touched his hat nor nothing to the captain. ‘Why didn’t you see a 
hand at the maintop-bowline,’ says the cajitain. ‘ I forgot it.’ (never 
said Sir) ‘ You forgot it —consider yourself under an arre.st, and I’ll 
try you by a court martial when we sees the admiivd—you might 
have sprung that yard.’ And so he might you know.” 

“ To be sure he might,’ snys Jnck, “ but go on.” 

“ Well, so the boatsAvain he.sitated ii!»little Avhile a?ul looked for’ed. 
I thought then the men Avould have come aft, but they didn’t, all 
remained (]uiet ; and as we could not fetch Malta we anchored in 
St. Paul’s Ray. And Avhoi *evfcrybody was ib their hammocks, aft 
goes the old carpenter to the* captain’s cabin, and tells the .sentry he 
wanted to speak to the ca])tain, but he Avas in bed, and could not be 
seen, so he had to Avait till tlie next morning, when-” 

“ Hurrah, lads,” .says Bob Short, “ there’s three bells, fini.sh your 
yarn to-morrow night. Will.” 

“ Aye, aye, bo’ ! I must be ott'now and get my haminoc[i down.” 

Away they went and I followed, and the night following I heard 
the sequel. 
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THE RELATION THAT TOOK A LIKING TO ME. 

•I 

Wkiie you, niy dear Reader, ever troubled with a deaf aunt? If 
not, heaven prosper you in the same enviable and hapj^y fortune •! you 
camiot do better mulcr the sky. But, should you chance tb be in the 
pitiable condition I am, I feel a most brotherly yearning for your so¬ 
ciety—a desire of trafficking with you in tliat mutually necessary 
article—consolation. I entertain a most Christian pity for you. I 
liear your Avhines an^^ groans e.scaping at all times like those of a 
very malefactor. 

You are hoarse with shouting; you have stormed into her 
" portcullisses of ears” till your eyes are bloodshot and half way out 
of your head. Your teetli are blown down by blasts of breath from 
tlie interior, and your nose is compressed like a negro’s, by being 
squeezed ag.ainst the sides of her impenetrable head. Are these 
things not so? Is not tins your actual condition? Then, depend 
upon it, you never had a thorough nut-deaf -Mini in the wliole course 
of your existence. , 

He was a cunning flunkie who first served liis time at the back of 
experience, and found out that she taught her j-ervants wisdom. I 
never could find out the true value of ears, till I had learned by ex¬ 
perience what it was to lack ^hein. Not that my aunt Judith had 
been deprived of these organs—oh, no; she had a pair, but unluckily, 
like the blank windows in a mansion, they served only for show— 
very handsome and elaborate outside, but stop'ped up with bricks and 
mortar. Nothing short of a pair of forge-bellows could drive a breath 
of air tiirough them. 

I remember the time when at my own liome, and free to range 
fieltl and forest for sport from one year’s end to another, I liad a plea¬ 
sant soul, and was altogetlier one of those easy-mind'ed, tlough-like 
sort of lads, who cart' not a to.'jjS what shape they are, providing every 
thing" else be agreeable, who are always high-spirited, can be easily 
amused at less than nothing, and who, according to Cocker of Strat¬ 
ford-on-Avon, will evermore peep tiirough their eye.=!, and laugh 
like parrots at a bagpiper.” But aftcr^those merciless old folks, my 
})arcnts, hatl turned me over for a year’s scriousiziiig with my aunt 
Judith, I soon came to have such a leaden, sedate, and “vinegar as- 
})ect,” as led vi.silors to think I was (as the Scotch say) her own 
veritable chiel.” 

Before my year with her was out, a mo.st disastrous misfortune 
befel me, for I unluckily discovered that somehow or other the old lady 
had taken a liking to me ! IMy nervou.s sen.sibility was shocked— 
w'hat in the world would become of me? I could not talk to her; 
she was stone-deaf. My mind at best never re.sted above five mi¬ 
nutes, for I was always obliged^to storm at such a rate, that any per¬ 
son overhearing our ntost peaceable conversation, would absolutely 
imagine w'e were going raging mad, tearing one .'mother to tatters, to 
very rags; for, by‘a strange fatality, she ahvayf sliouted as loud as 
those Averc compelled to do who addressed her. I could not be 
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kissing her all day, that was out ot‘ the question—once when I ar¬ 
rived, and once when I should go home again, 1 felt to be suilieiently 
satisfactory—at least to me. I could not even take her a walking, 
for she was like, perhaps, your own aunt, dear reader—a fixture in 
the parlour. 

The maid regularly planted her after breakfast in the chair; if a 
cold morning by the fire-side, like a clothes-horse; or, if the sun 
shone, over iigainst the window, where, with one side of the Venetian 
blind open, she would sit gazing on the garden till dusk, liaving an 
old china bowl of soup brouglit for her miurishinent in the middle of 
the day, without subjecting Jierself to a remofal. She always in¬ 
sisted on being shifted as seldom as possible, for she w^as a tliorough 
liouseliold economist, and felt the truth of that apothegm of poor 
Ricliard’s, “ three removes are as bad as a lire.” I have known her 
sit looking through the same pane of glass on the same grass-])lot, as 
patient as a hatching barn-door fowl, for nine hours witlioiit winking. 

As for giving a formal description of her, I esteem it altogether un¬ 
necessary. She was but one, of which a sj)eeimen may be fouiuj in 
almost every standing family in the country. 8Ije was one of tlmse 
whose white crimped muslin cap fits clo.st*to their face, just beyond the 
forehead, like the fringe of a tart, with here and there a glimpse of 
sable-silvered ghosts.of curls peeping out by ste.alth. Her mouth was 
an irregular, horizontal aperture, dipping at the ends ; the loins of 
her nose thick, and her upper eye-lids like two ]ient-houses, with one 
of her liands on the nob of her chair-arm, ami tire other east care¬ 
lessly into her ample laj), as if she had discarded the use of it 
altogether. . 

Sueh was the relation that took a liking to me it was a strange 
phenomenon. 1 did not think she could like ;my thing uiuler 
heaven blither chair, Ju;r broth, and her ottoman. 

I have many times oliscrved, however, amongst otlier tilings, Jiow 
her natural })ie{y would break like monu iitary sunshine through the 
haliitual apatliy of her existeuee. The.riibbing df her speetaeles was 
as inevitable a forerunner of this, as knives and forks were of dinner. 
She would spend one quarter of an Iiour in wiping the glasses, another 
quarter in adjusting thein»to the exact point of siglit, ring tin* bell for 
iilary to bring the Bible with large type, con over and puzzle her 
eyes with the generations of Shem, Ham, and Japhet, not above five 
minutes at most, and then either lall asleep and let the ponderous 
volume fall upon her toes, or lay it aside at litr ^jlhow, shouting like 
Steiitor, “ ay, my eyes get worsev and worscr, I shall be sand-blind 
soon, as well as nut-deaf.” Then she would pocket her .^pectaeJes 
again, and fix her eyes on the window, icVZ/V/g the plants in tlie garden 
just as a pointer sets game. * 

Half my employment eonsisted in observing her; but, at last, 
owing to either the nature of the subject, or to the novelty being 
worn off, I ceased to be moved by he?; little eccentricitii',, and grew 
as sedate as an ancien^ Tom cat.^ 1 believe it was from that period 
that my visage began to “ cream and mantle like a standing pond,” 
to go into folds and joverlappings, and concentric'circles, and to be 
here and tlierc overgrown with a kind of duek-meat. 
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I sighed to go home again, but the old lady held me as a child does 
its lump-sugar ; nor was it until a couple ol months after my limited 
time, that I obtained my release, and even then, only on an especial 
promise that I would return as soon as possible. I w'as ternpted to say 
any thing to obtain my ransom, altliough in my heart I felt it never 
would be possible, as long as earth stood, to keep my«word. Il^raem- 
ber these were all the remarks and resolutions ol youth—flippant and 
foolish enough. But the human heart and feelings, and the most 
stern resolves, are not to be depended on. A few years past away, 
and things underwent a chahge. As we grow out of youth into man¬ 
hood, the world becomes another place, we look at it in another light, 
and with different feelings. 8o it was with me and my aunt Judith ; 
she seemed to change along with the rest; and, for the first time, I 
no longer s.iw her as my tormenter, but a nice, quiet, genteel, peace¬ 
able old lady; a person who 1 ever admire—one not given, even on the 
most jjressing occasion, to listening. I knew she had no ear for cither 
a keyhole or a door a-jar, and therefore I held her company in a lu)usc 
ver^^ tolerable. ]\Iy aunt was indeed as deaf as a pancake; and that, 
to a nephew just getting into those years when a young gentleman 
begins to talk what no old vtoman should overhear, was no oi dinary 
blessing. I hate peojde who listen to private conversation, and espe¬ 
cially when I am in such delicate company as requires pretty things 
to be said; because folks are apt to imagine all pretty sayings to be 
nonsense, if not whispered iuKiiediately to themselves. 

During the few years of my absence there had been an addition to 
my aunt’s household, by the v^turn from ^school of her daughter 
Julia ; her mother’s own in every thing, sa\H; deafness, and plainness, 
and other (pialities common to an aged, but disagreeable in a young, 
lady. IMy sister, who returned home at the same time, and from the 
same school, gave me a most enticing description of my cousin Julia. 
I have a liking to cousins, when they are pretty and simple, and 
redolent of that hoyden modesty so observable in country-bred 
damsels. 

So do you know, I took it into my head to go down and see my 
aunt. I said no more about my cousin than if she had not been there. 
However that I might not take, nor betaken by surpri/e—for I hate 
to catch an otherwise pretty young-lady with her hair in paper, 
and a morning splash print dress on—I sent a note, letting the old 
lady know at what time I should pay my respects to her ; but having 
]>reviously known Ict taciturnity, and the way she had of reading a 
letter to herself, and then doubling it up, and thrusting it to the 
lowest d^ep of her unfathomable wallet, among a chaos of pincushions, 
papers, keys, cough lozenges, and, mayhap, a cake or two of Grantham 
gingerbread, I took care to write my note in a hand beyond the reaqli 
of her glasses, so that anyhow she would be under the necessity of 
submitting it for interpretation to her daughter Julia. 

This contrivance ensured, not only that my pretty cousin would, to 
a certainty, be informed of my intfnded visit but also that the par¬ 
ticular period of its fulfilment should not be overlooked; for a damsel 
does not easily forget such visitors, whereas, if the matter had been 
left to my aunt alone, it might have stood a good chance of being for- 
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f^)tten ; since I have known her to receive written notice of (■omiu<r 
friends a few days beforeJiand, and then be as surprised to see tlieni 
when they j»ot there as if they were but just born in the world. 
When I once more got down into the country,* I found iMiss Julia 
to be to the full as good as lier description, and better so far as a man’s, 
judgment of a hJdy may be preferred to a lady’s. 

I shook my old aunt like a palsy, and caused the pent-houses of 
her eyes to be for once taken of their dim suspension. I gave her all 
the compliments I had saved for Julia, and expatiated both largely 
and loudly upon the pleasantness of the w*eather^ without stopping to 
inquire whether she heard me or not. Placing ray chin on the top of 
the blind at the old window—it was the same as it was seven years 
ago, alike to day and yesterday—I descanted on the beauty of tlie 
garden prospect, and, among the rest, made what I thought a sen¬ 
timental remark about the old church tower, which rose beyond the 
boundary plantation. JMy old aunt’s ears did not catch the words— 
“ Ah, ah,” said she. I repeated it; she looked at me Jialf a moment, 
and then added, “ I am getting so very deaf” I then bellowed itrf)ut 
again in a style which made me ashamed of mysidf, setting the yard 
dog a-barking, and frightening a pair flf guinea fowls off the lawn. 
The old lady still did not appear to be enlightened ; she looked be¬ 
wildered ; while she*turned to her daughter Julia with “ I don’t hear 
what he says.” Julia reddened, and taking the words out of my 
month absolutely beat them into the* old lady’s drums: — “My 
cousin says, the old church tower looks very solemn and ])ictnres(pte 
from the window.” “,Oh !” she screamed out at the top of her 
voice—although, from the answer she made, I verily believe she did 
not hear a word—“ Oh, yes ; they whistle very nicely jdl day long, 
both night and morning.” Miss Julia, for laughing, dare not look 
again at her mother; and I myself most heartily prayed I could 
whittle etpially^well, for if she could hear one, she then nn'ght have 
some small chance of apprehending the other, '^^his in fact was her 
worst failing; as if not content to havt people’s throats torn two or 
three times a-day of necessity, she no sooner observed one’s lips mo¬ 
ving in the way of discourse, than she wanted to know what it was 
about; and thus every otld end of conversation that ha])pened to 
catch the tail of her eye had Ijo be rehearsed again and again, until 
every word of it haunted the imagination six months after. I have 
known the cook to be to the full half an hour in drumming into her, 
that the eggs were cooked enough. • 

At last, Miss Julia and I learned to talk through our teeth, and 
then, indeed, I found her deafress a most convenient accomiuodation ; 
for a man does not always talk to his cousin in a style which requires 
the presence of her mother. In this respect my deaf aunt was mostly 
as good as if she was absent, only sometimes she would catch a stray 
smile, or a something which betokened that there was a kind of con¬ 
versation going forward, and then I was obliged to pul her oft' with 
an answer of a complgxion somewhat different to the real subject of 
debate. I dare say, by this time, the reader smells, a rat; if so, there 
is no occasion to lengf;hen an already too long story, (louitships are 
very plea.sant tg those engaged in them ; but horribly tedious to 
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every body unconcerned. To hear one described is, in my opinion, 
tantamount to .standing by wliile a person sucks sugar. 

At the end of .six months we agreed that nothing better could be 
done than making uj) a marriage between us; but from that un- 
•lucky moment I felt mo.st severely the real curse of deafness. I 
would have given lialf my fortune if my intended mother-in-law’could 
have had better cars. If, gootl reader, you have yourself cither been 
upon the eve of marriage, or had a daughter to tempt any one else 
upon it, you know that it is a subject not to be bolted on a sudden, 
like a cannon sliot; there are always some preparatory exercises which 
cannot be dispensed with—hints, inuendos, and expressions, drifting 
that way by accident. 

Now, after I had fully agreed with Miss Julia, it took me full tw’o 
month.s in breaking the ice to my blessed aimt, and then I had to do 
it in such a voice that the banns might almost better have been pub¬ 
lished thrice at church before an assemblage of the wdiole jiarish. In 
making my intentions knowm to her I could not but inform the 
wJwle neighbourhood out of my ow'n mouth—only think of the mi¬ 
sery of a basliful man like myself, being obliged to cry <;ut as lustily 
as a bellman, that I liad a desire to make my cousin Julia a woman 
of the world ! 

Under heaven, I had better caused it to be advertised in the next 
town’s paper, or proclaimed in the market-place ; even then the old 
lady was not satisfied. She .s.iid she objected to the match until she 
had heard the whole of the arrangements ; and though I gave her to 
uiiderstanil that if we waited until she had hcaixl the whole of them, 
we should die as veritable maid .and bachelor as we were born, I 
could not bring her over. She still insisted tm being fir.st made ac¬ 
quainted with every tittle of the affair. I was in an agony; and, 
while I endeavoured to roar f)ut arrangement, through the thick end 
of a neat’s horn, on one side of her impenetrable head.. IMiss Julia shot 
hot water with a syrjnge into her ear, to make way for the important 
intelligence on the other. Jliit our labours, like our loves, were in 
vain, we could not satisfy her pent-up conscience at any price. I 
might as well have laid my mouth to tlie earth, atid bellow'cd down 
to the antipo<les. So that at last 1 am fain, for some time at least, to 
sit down a disappointed single man. dbit to beguile my unmarried 
hours a little, 1 have drawn up this narrative in very vexation and 
despair. ]\Iy miserable heart has but one prayer left in it, and that 
is—if ever I should have the luck to get married, and have a gene¬ 
ration of my own, they, every one of them, male, big and little, m.ay 
have ears as big as blisters, and be savcil the ill-luck of going nut- 
deaf, in preference to getting a fortune. 
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Tiif: condition of tlie labouring; poor in many ])arts of the king¬ 
dom is very far from bein*? satisfactory. Hoj)eles.s poverty, and its 
companions, recklessne.ss and discontent,*have converted tlie cottage 
homes of England into foci for crime a)id dangerous political excite¬ 
ment. Any man whose experience goes back thirty years, and 
whose habits have led him into familiar intercourse with this most 
important part of our population, cannot fail to be sensible how great 
a change has been wrought in its social condition. It is in vain that we 
appeal to tables of exports and imports as proofs of national prosperity 
—it is in vain that we are a wealthy people—the basis ujm)!! u-hich 
all rests—the substratum running beneath all our institution.s, is *Ie- 
cidedly unsound. A moral revolution, goaded on by growing intel¬ 
ligence, and stimulated by physical dcjprivations, is gratlually, but 
steadily, undermining the existing state ol'things, and threatens, un¬ 
less checked by wise*remedial measure, to overthrow our social con¬ 
federation. 

There are many well-meaning pcoplt* who trust to what may be 
termed the vis iuvrlKv of society for bringing every thing to its pro¬ 
per level, and who argue, that if matters are allowcal to go on in 
their own way, they are !?ure to turn out right. This is a comfort¬ 
able doctrine ; but hapj)ens to resemble })vetty closely the wisdom of 
the philosopher who, when told by his .servants that his house was on 
fire, very coolly desired them to inform their mistress, as he never in¬ 
terfered in hou^^hold affairs. There are others amongst that cla.ss of 
individuals termed, for want of a more ap])ropria^e name, “ ])olitical 
economists,” who, when told of misery and distress—of crime and 
wide-spreading imnumdity, (!xisting in many rural and manufac¬ 
turing districts, admit the fact^ but bristk* up with indignation, and 
accuse the poor creatures of imprudence, and throw the taitire onus 
of blame upon their own shoulders. They arrive at this conclusion 
by.a very simple process of reasoning. The peo])le are poor—that is 
they are in want of the comforts and convenieneies ])roper for a 
civilized and polished nation; hence it is plain, ay they, that there 
are too many people—the demantl for the.se comforts is greater than 
the supply, and the remedy is obvious—reduce the amount of j)opu- 
lation and keep up production, and tlign every man may live on beef¬ 
steaks and French rolls, and dress in good broad-cloth. It unfor¬ 
tunately happens for this beautiful and simple theory, that God has 
impressed upo)i mankind certain instincts and passions, and that 
human legislation has sanctioned these appetencic': by formula 
adapted for the moral welfare of •society, ami cimsecjuently that our 
species w'ill marry, and children will be born. If we interfere with 
this natural and propeV order of things, we throw open the flood¬ 
gates which havu hitherto restrained the unreserved indulgence of 
M.IM. No. 103. IM 
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our coarser propensities^ and lower ourselves to a level approachiiii^ 
the habits of brutes. 

Another class of political economists, with more show of reason, 
advocate emigration. We are, they urge, weighed down by a sur- 
,plus population ; labour l)y the force of competition, and tlie intro¬ 
duction of machinery, is becoming daily less and le.?s vahiablc; and 
as labour constitutes the poor man’s sole capitstl, he is rapidly going 
to ruin. Ihit they continue,—there are many fertile rc'gions—many 
wide countries—nearly if not altogether uninhabited—countries, too, 
with genial climates, and gfeat capabilities as to soil and situation — 
why should our star\fing population not be located there ?—why not 
extend the blessings of civilization why not call into existence 
new worlds” to count^rl)alanee the decay which dogs the steps of 
old countries?—v/hy not relieve ourselves from an incubus which is 
pressing upon our rcsourses, and threatening the most serious conse¬ 
quences? Why not, indeed—for the ))lan is feasible, and has sojne 
certain advantages?—Wliy not? IJecausc some of the best prin- 
cij4‘'’*’ ‘>1^ common naturt; revolts against it. Clan we w'onder that 
the iidiabitants of the fjuict hamlet, wliose forefatliers have for gciu'- 
rations lived beneath the s.tmo thatched roof—cidtivated the same 
plot of ground—and now rest in the same grave, still cling to their 
familiar homestead ? Their condition, it is true, may differ widely 
from that of their immediate predecessors. Tlie Jiome niamifaeture 
is lost—their plots of ground arc eitlier greatly over-rented, or they 
are rapidly losiiig them, the proprietor having broken up his small 
farms,—and the commoning is all enclosed. ^The wheel and the dis¬ 
taff are idle—the shuttle and knitting-neLille arc abandoned, and 
the cheerful industry of content is converted into apathetic idleness. 
Yet still they cling to their homes, and sincerely do w c hope that this 
feeling, which is the basis of all nationality, may never be lost amongst 
ns. Sincerely do we trust tiiat tliC hearts of our peasgntry may never 
be so dead witliiii them as to .•ibandon tlieir lioinc, tlieir kindred, and 
their country at the bidiling of the cold calculations of scheming pro¬ 
jectors. The feeling which attach men to the soil and to particular 
localities, form an integral part of those great moral and social in¬ 
stincts implanted within us for the wis'est and noblest purposes, and 
we do not envy that man whose “ _mooth-rubbed soul” does not 
acknowledge them. We, on the contrary, would widen the circle .of 
such attachmejits—we would bind man by domestic and political 
ties—we would havjc him consider his cottage, his wife, and his 
family as his home, and his country as his world. 

It is some consolation to know that amidst these crude masses of 
theory and nonsense, genuine philanthro])y, and wise and prudent 
measures are to be found, and that a system is steadily and quietly 
progressing, which lias produced excellent results, and which can¬ 
not fail to be the means for removing many of the evils now pressing 
on tlie labouring poor. It is catisfactory to reflect, that when the 
heaps of illustratioiisj, outlines, and hints are forgotten, which have 
of late swarmed from the press, and whose greatest recommendation 
has been their perfect unintelligibility,—and wliose popularity we pre¬ 
sume to depend upon the same principle as that of the oracles of other 
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limt'S— namely, upon tlicir obscurity, and the case with which they 
can be turned to any signification,—^_iust as futurity is calculated from 
the ringing of the village bells, of which it has been well said, that— 

“ As the bell tiiiks, so the fool thinks, 

^As the fool thinks, so the boll tiiiks." 

• 

We say that it is satislfictory to reflect that when all these are for¬ 
gotten, the benefits of practical suggestions and enlightened patriotism 
will be seen in a thriving and contented jicople. Ttik Labouhkus’ 
V’uiKNi) SociKTV, which has been established some years, proceeds 
upon a plan admirably calculated to attain the noble and beneficent 
ends at which it aims. It interferes neither with master nor man--- 
neither with labour nor capital—it recommends no sudden and 
violent changes in our institutions—it brings forwards no new tangled 
schemes for the regeneration of society, but contents itself simply by 
making earnest endeavours to extend the view's it has adopted, and 
by anxiously striving to induce landowners on the one side, and 
labourers on the other, to make an cx]ieriment at least of the sysk’in 
of small allotments, ft is no jnint-.stoch compani/ purchasing land, 
and grinding down tenants in the attempt to force an unnatural jirofit; 
but it employs its funds in collecting lacts and observations tending 
to illustrate the advantages resulting to jn'ojierty and to labour by 
making the labourer iiuh'jiendent of parochial relief and dependent 
on his own exertions; to teaching, thlft, a man w ho has some in¬ 
terest in the soil—who feels that he has a stake in his country, is 
likely to be a better citi/en; and that by finding himself and family 
a source of healthy enipToymcnt during those hours he is not en¬ 
gaged in his usual routine of occujiation, he is abstracted from evil 
communication.s, and thus benefitted both in a moral and physical 
point of view. The.se are noble objects, and the entire freedom from 
selfi.slmess marking the proceedings and intentions of tin's society, 
renders it worthy of all commendation and supj'yrt; and we cannot 
wonder that good and wise men .sliould hail it.s progress as at least 
one satisfactory' sign of the times. 

The principle recommended is this—that, wherever it is practicable, 
a small ])lot of ground, from tliirty'-fivc to forty poles in extent, shall 
be attached to every' cottage. * This space is siilHeicnt to employ the 
leisure hours of a day-labourer, and that of his wife and young fa¬ 
mily. This is no novelty ; so early as the reign of Elizabeth, an act 
w'as passed to jireveiit any cottage being 'Duilt, trithout having four 
acres of land attached to it, an act which was not repealed till Ifith 
of George III., c. .‘12. The principle thus aekiiow'ledged .sprung no 
doubt from the fact, that tin* small laivlowuers, emphatically termed 
the yeomanry of Knaland,” had ever been found her firmest stay 
and surest support, and from a wish to raise up a secondary class of 
landholders that might approximate in character to this valuable 
body of men, and wiio might at the s.Ame tinn'.^be » luployed as agri- 
eullural labourers. liotii these •classes in maity di.stricts are nearly 
I'xtinet ; we know several town.ships w'ithin the boundaries of which 
during the last forty Vear.s upwards of thirty re.spectablc landowners, 
ami an eipial mi’jibcr ol' i.maH rentc‘i'= Iia\c di'-appeared, and where 
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the land has been turned into hirfre farms, and is now cultivatec by 
labourers without hardly a single garden amongst them. Is the 
moral and social character of the people improved by the change } 
Then, Sunday after Sunday, the small primitive-looking church was 
crowded with decently clad and attentive hearers. Then the master 
and his men mingled occasionally together, and oflRvcs of kiridness 
and gootl will were continually interchanged ^between them. 'Thc7i 
father, mother, son and daughter were seen either at work in the 
same loom, or shop, or cultivating a well-ordered and productive gar¬ 
den-plot, and exhibiting in*their appearance and general deportment, 
evidences of content, sobriety and industry. Note —the same church 
stands in its simple and primitive beaiity, and provided with a pas¬ 
tor lit lo “ point the way to heavenbut it is deserted by the 
children of parents, who jiermitted nothing but the most grievous 
sickness to detain them from its hallowed walls—and where are 
they ? Lounging in ragged heedlessness, lurking about beer-houses, 
or listening to the furious raving of some political demagogue. Aofi’, 
thcr employer and the employed are in mutual hostility ; no decent 
respect or gratitude on the one hand, or kindly countenance and as¬ 
sistance on the other. AV;«'—father, mother, son, and daughter arc 
no longer denizens xinder the same roof, and the once neat and well- 
cidtivatcd garden-plot, is either run to waste, its fences ragged and 
broken, and producing little beyond nettles and gooseberries, or not a 
vestige remains of it—and their deportment and general appear¬ 

ance indicate discontent and discomfort. Then parochial relief was 
administ(‘red with a kindly havd, as between neighbour and neigh¬ 
bour—as it was never asked for but in 'the extremest exigences. 
Note pjiov-rates are more than quintupled, and though doled out with 
rigoui', and with every circumstance of degradation and humiliation, 
relief is clamorously and insolently demanded to supply the place 
of wage, and to the ruin of every feeling of self' respect—Well 
may we say, “ Loojf on this j)icture and on that!” ^V''ho is it that 
would not pray to see the c&ttage-homes, and the cottage-gardens 
of England what they once were .J* To hear again the voice 
of her peasantry in glad jubilee—and in place of midnight burnings 
and dastardly outrage, to find conficlencb and good-will restored. 
These are objects aimetl at by the Labourers’ Friend Society. 

By those who have paid no attention to the subject, it will bo 
asked—is labour thus expended on land, at a fair farmer’s rent, pro¬ 
fitable to the labottrer ? The answer is—highly so. The produce 
of spade husbandry seems hardly to hive a limit, and a cottager with 
thirty poles of land, or even considerably less, will be able to keep a 
])ig, siqiply his family with vegetables, and lay up a winter-store of 
jiotatoes, besides paying his rent, and all this without interfering 
with his daily labour, as the heavier part of the work only requires 
his attention, his family being jierfectly competent to manage all the 
rest of the operations 

It nas truly remrrked by one of the comr»issioners of poor-laws 
in his report, that “ where a labourer was ])ossessed of a small por¬ 
tion of land, suflicient and not more than sufficient to oeeupy his leisure 
(iuK', and funii''ii his children with employment, I found a striking 
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iuiprovcintMit in tlie general condition of the whole family. The 
children were early and practically taught the beneficial cllects of 
industry, and the man appeared to be more contented with his lot, 
and had less inducement to keep loose com])an 3 t" This observation 
is in strict keeping with our own cx])erience, and we could at the 
jwesent moment point out numbers of families, especially amongst the 
silk-w'cavers, that ha»e been preserved from want and from moral 
and social degradation by the happy circumstance that they were, to 
use their own expression, “ garden proud.” It is gratifying to know 
that in these instances the parties have pfeserved their private worth 
and respectability amidst the sufferings wMeli have pre.s.sed so 
heavily on .some parts ol’this'class of operatives ; and w'c believe we 
can say with perfect safety, that not one amongst them luis been 
found in the ranks of “ turn out.s" and rioters. It is to extend this 
state of things—it is to make men as far as possible independent of 
the occasional and brief vicissitudes in the labour market—it is to 
make them permanently industrious, and to keep them from the 
Avorst of evils —idleness—that the Labourers’ Friend Society lias 
been established ; and it is with these ends in view tliat its operations 
are conducted. • 

We must here close our brief and general remarks. It is, liow'- 
ever, our intention to resume the subject in our succeeding numbers, 
and to examine in detail the merits and demerits of the allotment 
system, and to compare its workings ijjamediate and remote Avith tlie 
plan of homtvcolonization. The subject is one of the greatest im¬ 
portance and deserves the most attentive consideration. 


STANZAS. 

. I. 

Lvov, hut once I saw lliy face, ^ 

And then I gazed in siletft sailncs.s; 

'I’he joy to meet tlicc soon gave place 

To thoughts of hlightcd peace and gladness ; 
A form like thincM’d seen elsewhere, 
tV’hen iny young heart was free from care. 

II. 

But once I hear thy voice—and yet 
Of vi.sions of the past it telletli ; * ^ 

Those well-known sounds can I forget 

That mutely in the still grave dwclJelh ?— 
'fhe music of tliy lips hath stole. 

Like angels’ whispers, to tny soul. 

III. 

Kmhlem of her 1 loved .so dear ! 

All, why so .soon hast tllon depa*;t<'d P 
1 claim fjom thee a kindred tear, ( 

And pity for the broken-hearted :— 
la’t me |)ut see thee once again, 

'flicn welcome sorrow, blis.s, or pain I 
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Tiik lust r.'iys ot‘ the* setting sun fell upon thfc gilded dome of the 
Hold drs InvaUdcs; a thick smoke rose from tlie barriers of Paris; 
—the provocations of the populace were answered by the thundering 
cannon, and the loc.sin rent the air ;—it was July 1830. 

A young man, nanu*d Pierre, arrived at the gates of the metropolis 
at this awful moment. Ilis ])arents were respectable inhabitants of 
Paris, who bad been r(*duced to indigence by unfortunate specu¬ 
lations ; and Pierre w'as now on his return from the south of France, 
Avhither lie had gone in search of employment. His family had heard 
nothing of him since his departure ;—he had not, however, forgotten 
('ither his widowed and higli-spiritcd mother, his brother, the com¬ 
panion of his early years, his little sisters, or his aged grandmother : 
—often <lid he think of their destitute condition, yet he had never 
alforded them any assistance ;*-nevcrthcless, Pierre was not exactly 
a maurais xiijd, but his best intentions were, but too often, frustrated 
by the variability of his character. He was an* odd corajiound of 
folly and intelligence,—being a frequenter of petty coffee-houses, a 
great billiard-player, and new»-dcvourer, 

Wlicn the young traveller arrived at the barrier, he beheld a crowd 
of frantic beings who were singing—or rather Jiowling—the Marseil- 
litixe ; and there Avere some persons close at hand, distributing arms, 
ammunition, and brandy. 

“ Ho there ! citizen,” cried one of the group, “ what business have 
you here unarmed ? take this sabre, and musket, and efi (want.'* 
Another man gave him a brace <jf jiistols and a poni,'ird, and thus, 
in an instant, he was armed to tlie teeth. 

“ rirr Napulvun If.” vociferated the insurgents. 

Ah !” exclaimetl Pierre, “ they are fighting for the young King 
»>f Pome, then ! Well, here goes for Napoleon II.” 

“ / 7rc la IlcpuldiqKe !” roared anothei*'bartd of patriots. 


* ’flic aliove hkeicli is written by the Viscount d’Arlincourt, a zealous par¬ 
tisan of tlie tallen dynasty, and the facts detailed arc stated by him to be actually 
true, although the name'^of the parties arc concealed. It is written in the true 
Tory spirit, though we have seen nothing which the Viscount has yet jiroducod 
to make us regret the change in 1'ranee which he so unceasingly deploies. 'I'o 
prove the benevolence cf tlic iiufividual nieinbers of the exiled family hy such 
means is uiinocessarv. No one is inclined to dispute it; but the French have 
lost nothing by the change even in this particular; whereas what they have 
gained is well appreciated. The French are satisfied: for nothing has jirovcd 
the feehleness of faction more strongly than the late anarchical attempts at 
I’aris and f.vons. We rejoice in the jionviction that the throne of I,oms rhilipjie 
IS secure ; and that aniiablQ and talented gentlemen, such as the Viscount d’Ar¬ 
lincourt, may indulge the/r liteniry taste ifl penning sketches on whatever siih- 
jeel they jileasc, assnriijg them, wlicn tlie farts to which they pledge themselves 
aie of a political nature, that a friendly allowance will bejfmadc for llie imagina¬ 
tion of the lomanlic and tlie piijndice of the pailisan. ^ 
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“ Napoleon II, and llie llepnblit* are two diileient tlnnifs ! ’ replied 
tlie yoiin^ man, “ I don't understand tliis.'' 

“ live fa Churlc," was the rejoinder. 

“ Another change !” cried Pierre, /u CUiarl? signifies the govein- 
ment of Charles X.” 


“ No, np, ln*Choric is liberty.” 

" Yes,” added a nian in a smock-frock, “ and Liberty is the Ke- 
public.” 

“ And the Republic is the son of Napoleon,” said an t>ld cx-Curde 
Ivipcriafc. 

A cry of “ Vix'c le due d’Orleans !” was now' licard. 

In the midst of this turmoil Pierre entered the city, and was soon 
in the hottest of the fight, lie was still in the dark as to the real 
cause of the horrid .strife,'but he drank—swore—loaded and liretl 


again and again,— cut and sLished in every direction, shouting I ire 
la Chartc ! —to Avhich the groans of the dying re.sjMinded mourniully. 

lie thus reached the Boulevard, and took liis j)ost behind a barri¬ 
cade, formed of magnificent trees wdn’ch had been cut down in*full 
leaf, blood-stained paving-.stoncs, a)id brokj'u carriages, A lad about 
twelve years old was amusing liimself Jli the midst of the sanguinary 
drama, by playing the horn of an omnibus which hatl been over¬ 
turned:—the child*of disorder laughed at the strange music, which 
formed a warlike accompaniment t(j the rolling of the drums, and the 
.sho\its of the combatants, Pierre luokfd at him and laughed also;— 
hath made a sport of the work of destruction. ! 

At length the shades^ of night overspread the horizon—the roaring 
of tlie cannon ceased, the tocsin’s awful tones no longer vibrated on 
the car : there were no more shouts—no more murders. The barri¬ 


caded streets were deserted, and the .silence of the grave ha.d suc¬ 
ceeded to the war-cry. 

Pierre was ijot in acondition to avail himself of this favourable mo¬ 


ment to repair to l)is mother’.s dwelling:—at ^.nwn of day, he l.iy 
stretched upon the unpaved ground, fn a state of complete intoxi¬ 
cation. Suddenly a man .shook him rudely— 

To arms, comrade, to arms !” 

Pierre, thus violently aroi^sed, started up, rubbed Ins eyes, and 
cast a heavy, stupid look aroulid. 

, “ Yes, yes, I understand ; wx* must fight, eh!—very well, I am 
ready. What are >ve to fight for to-day }” 

“ For the same thing as yesterday— I’ivc la dayte !'' 

“ And the Republic?” 

“ ’Tis the .same thing.” • 

“ And the King of Rome ?” , 

“ The same—the same ; you have been told so twenty times over.” 

“ I can’t, for the life of me, comprehend them,” muttered Pierre ; 

what do they want ?— e'est rgal —let us fight away.” 

An individual, named Jacques, had followed Pierre closely during 
the whole of the prer<eding day* This inan wyis the very ])ersonifi- 
cation of a firebrand, for he kept up the flame of rebellion wherever 
he passed. lie was pne of those stubby, brawny men, whose frames 
denote great bodily strength, whilst their hard features announce 
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flo^gedncss of character. Jacijiies continued to excite his comrades, 
and Pierre admired his valoiir. The former now led the way to a 
large building, the abode of luxury and opulence. 

Let us go in here,'’ said .Jaccpies, in an under tone. 

’ “ What lor ?” demandeil the astonished Pierre. 

“ To be paid for our day’s work.” 

“ What do you mean.?” 

“ I mean that you are a blockhead if you suppose that all this 
uproar is the effc*et of mere chance. This scene has been a long time 
in preparation. Do you imagine that I would be .such an idiot as to 
help to overthrow Charles X. without gaining something by liis ruin ? 
I am paid for it, man, by twm rich houses.” 

The struggle continued. Pierre (again dragged on by the force 
of ex.-nnple) was at th(! taking of t!ie Hotel de Vilie ; he afterwards en¬ 
tered the Louvre in triumph, and .-.oon found himself in th(‘ Tuilcne.s. 

Having visited the cellars of the Iloyal Palace, he ascended to the 
grand apartments—traversed the splendid galleries (which a few 
niiii'utes before liad been the theatre of bloodslied), overturning, 
breaking, anil destroying every thing that presented itself to his 
view. Ilis brain was in a ferment from the effect of the wine he had 
drunk, and he was seconded in the >vork of devastation by a liorde of 
armed ruffians. He stopped short in front of the throne;— a dead 
bodtj, covered with black crape, ?vas placed upon it ! 

“ Have they, then, assassinated Charles the Tenth.?” 

“ That is not the old king,” replied one of his companions. 

“ Has there been a new one then; and-have they killed him 
already.?” 

“ Not at all,—what you see there was a young student.” 

“ Why is the corpse placed on the throne?” 

“ Ho represents a dead, kinir.” 

“ Is all this a fiirce then ?” » 

“ Far from it.” . 

Is the youth really dead 

“ Certainly ; and well did the brave lad deserve to be seated 
where he is. He was a noble little fellow—a thorough Bonaparte. 
He stood fire for all tlie world like a vieille. moustache, and died for 
the salvation of the Charter.” 

“ And have we saved it?” cried Pierre. 

“ Down with all Lings,” responded the crowd. 

* * * * «> * 

The work of destruction went on. Pierre, completely beside him¬ 
self, played his part in thi'se scenes of carnage and confusion Avith 
savage delight. He was foremost in every attack, and his intempe¬ 
rance was boundless. He was a bold combatant—a bloody enthusiast 
-—in short, Pierre was a hero of July !!! 

Having been slightly wounded in the leg, he sat down under a 
parapet of one of the quays. Whilst he was staunching the blood, 
Jacques ran up to hiAi with an air of triumph.® 

“ All’s right— Vive la revoltc !” 

‘‘ La revolte!" cried Pierre, “ and the Charter in tire name of 
which wc have conquered ?” ^ • 
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Jacques burst into a fit of laughter. 

“ We have destroyed the old musty parchment,” saitl he ; “ 'tis 
only fit for wadding, and they are getting up a new one.” 

“ But hundreds fell in defence of the other !”• 

“ Very true, 'ti.s the .same tiling, they w'ill be buried with military 
hononr.s." • 

“ And young Napo4eon ?” 

“ None of us ever thought of /lim." 

” Bah ! for whom then have I been fighting 

“ For houis-Philippe d'Orleans :— he had possession of our hearts, 
though his name was never uttered by our lip.s.*’ 

But we shouted —f ire hr Bepiihrupie !" 

“ Our thoughts,” rejilied Jacijues, “ arc better knowui to others 
than to ourselves;—the people are proclaimed sovereign.” 

The people! —what becomes, then, of the sovreignty of the Duke 
of Orleans 

“ The people have decided in his favour.” 

“ Already !—where?—when ? -how ?”— 

“ No matter :— Vive la liberie !” 

“ The more 1 hear, the le.ss I under.steml,'’ .said Pierre. 

“ ('omrade, thou art a fool,” replied Jacipics. 

We ought to have.mentioned that Pierre had a small bag of money 
concealed in the red woollen sa.sh that encircled his loins; and that 
the contents of this bag—the product the savings he had made in 
the south of* France—were destined for hi.s mother. It was to .see 
that afflicted parent, and to lay his little oft'ering at her feet, that he 
had undertaken the w5aj*y journey, the termination of which was 
marked by such unlooked-for and such maddening events.—Just as 
Jacques pronounced the w^ord /oo/, Pierre tliscovered that his pre¬ 
cious sash was gone !—lie uttered a piercing cry—then, turning 
abruptly away, he bent his steps towards the dark, narrow street 
where his faiifily formerly resided:—disappointment aiul self-re¬ 
proach sat on his brow. , • 

lie knocked loudly at the door—^it flew open, and the porlier 
thru.st his head out of the window of his lodge. lie was an old man 
and nearly blind; he did. no^ recognize Pi(‘rre, but put the usual 
question to him :— , 

Qui demandez vans ?” 

IMy mother!” 

Ah ! Pierre,” cried the porlier, recollecting the young nnm'.s 
voice, “ when did you return ?” • 

“ Yesterday ; does my mother still live on the fifth floor?” 

‘'No; she occupies the ca/rc.yo/.” 

“ Impossible ! she w'as so poor, I l6ft her in the garret without 
resource !” 

“ Her misery became known to good people, who lodged ami fed 
her, and a small pension was granted to your grandmrjther.” 

“ By whom ?” ^ • 

“ By Charles the Te’bth.” • 

“ Charles the Tenth!” exclaimed Pierre, and the blood forsook 
his cheeks. 

M.M.—No. lf)3. ^ 
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“ Certainly, and your !nother’.s rent was regularly paid by Madame 
la Danphinc; your brother (poor fellow !) was aclinittcd into the 
Garde Iloyale, and your sisters were provided for by the Duchess of 
Berri." ' 

, Pierre staggered: the old purlier seized his arm, and, dragging 
him accross the obscure porle coclicre, brought him 'nto a small yard 
which was tolerably light, though surrounded by high buildings. 

Ila ! friend Pierre, you are armed,” said the porlier; ‘‘ what! 
a sabre, a musket, and, by heavens, the tri-coloured cockade !” 

Pierre struck his forehead violently ; for a few seconds he re¬ 
mained motionless—then, rushing up the stairs, he*soon reached the 
door of his mother's aj)artment—it w'as open. A most awful scene 
met his gaze. 

His aged gi*andmother was reclining in a large arm-chair, count¬ 
ing, mechanically, with her lean anti withered fingers, the worn 
beads of a rosary. She was evidently ])raying, yet her lips moved 
not; big tears rolled down her furrowed cheeks, but her brow was 
un^loutled ; the grief which was visible in her connlenance appeared 
to arise from sympathy, or instinct—thought or reflection had no 
share thereitt. • 

The mother of the hero of July was upon her knees, dressing the 
wounds of a royal gu.’.rdsman, Avho seemed to be at tlic point of 
death. Two young girls stood, pale and trembling, by the side of 
their afflicted parent, whose robs almost suffocated her. Despair was 
stamped upon her features, and her eyes were constantly fixed u])on 
the .soldier, for whose last gasp ^shc seemed to be Avildly watching: 
all her facidtics appeared to be concentrated in one immovable gaze! 
her eyelids were red and swollen. 

“ (iive me your hand, my son— f/o//r hand! But, he no longer 
hears me ! And he has been massacred by Frenchmen ! the mur¬ 
derers arc not far off; if they should enter our home perhaps they 
would tear rny poor boy in pieces, even on the brink of the grave ! 
Do not insult a inovher’.s feelings, girls, by offering me consolation ; 
I want none—leave me—leave me.” 

Pierre was still on the threshold, for he had not dared to enter this 
chamber of affliction and death ; hi.s hair stood on end—his tongue 
clave to the roof of hi.s mouth—the musket fell from his hand ! 

Roused by the heavy ring of the gun, the wretched mother, turn¬ 
ing her eyes towards the door, perceived her child, 

“ Pierre,” .she cried, in a tone of maternal joy, which even the 
horrible spectacle before her could not re.strain, “ ray oizvi Pic-rre !” 
and she w;is on the point of casting herself into liis ann.s. But, 
a cry, very difierent from the former, noAv escaped her; Piriic’s 
clolhinp; ira.s stained trifh hloOd! his hands the same—a sirord — a. 
musket—the cockade had met her epe ! 

Oh ! God,” she exclaimed, in a hollow voice, Pierre ! no—no 
—I mistake—this ruffian cannot be my son ! Nay, it is not he. I 
ask, are you Pierre ? iSpeak—answer. Oh ! my brain turns.” 

Pierre’s head fell iipon his breast—he could not rejdy— he wept. 

At this junctiife the old wmman rose—the name of Pierre had 
fallen on her car; it seemed to have awakened her torpid faculties. 
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She tottered towards him—a strange, unearthly smile played upon 
her thin and trembling lips. 

“ Pierre !” .she cried; “somebody said Pierre, I believe—the dear 

boy 1 loved .so well; u'hcrc is he * 

Slie now recognized l'i(‘r grandson, and her shrivellctl arms were, 
extended towanR him ; but the Hero ot July did not respond to the 
movement—he turned*away his head—and shed bitter tears! 

“AIv poor Pierre,” said the old dame, “hast thou forgotten me? 
I am thy old grandmother—delighted to see thee ! thou art come to 
])rotect us—yes, I knew thou wouldst be witli us in the hour of 
danger I” ’ 

The motlicr of the royal guardsman led her aged parent back to 
her .seat. 

“ Whether he be Pierre or not,” she said, in a mysterious and 
agonized tone, “ do not interrogate him—oh ! let him be silent I — 
let him be silent I” 


Then she thus addressed the Conqueror of July : — 

“You understand me—and yet you remain in my pnvsencej 
Pierre, Trii-: ruusK is iti»on iuy Lies - it has not yet eseajied tliem ; 
but, do not remain—this is no place ft>r you—begone, Pierre~be- 


gone!” 

A deep groan now* jn'oceeded from the further end ol the room ; 
tile royal guardsman gave sigiin ol life ; he opened his eyes for an 
instant—they ajipeared to seek his brotl«‘r. 

“ Look ! your brother is dying,” continued the distracted mother ; 
“ and from whom did he receive his,death-wound ? b rom ijou, per¬ 
haps ; yes, you or your* companions—the guilt is the same; the 
blood with which you arc stained is French blood; Caia, thou hast 


slain Ihy brother T 

“ Daughter! he weeps,” said the old grandmother. 

“Weeps!” rejoined the mother,*“ w'<‘re he to .shed tears all his 
life, they would never wa.sh out the remembrance ot his erirm*. O ! 
most unnatural child ! you have turned your anifti again.st the bene¬ 
factors of your family : I will not curse you, for self-eoiidcnimition is 
already depicted on your countenance; my malediction would be 


superfluous.” * 

“ Pardon ! pity him! he repents,” exclaimed the poor sisters, 


both at once. 

Repents!” replied the distracted mother, “ to what jnirpose ? 

Can he rccal the past ?” . i . 

The guardsman raised himself upon his elbowf: " Forgive him, 
mother,—forgive him !” he said, in a voice of agony ; “ Pmrre, my 

poor brother, God bless you !” i.-i- 

The Hero of July darted towards tfte soldier—caught him in his 
arms -looked on his hcc—bul met only the glazed stare of a corpse! 
Weak was the living !-heavy the dead !-the brothers fell down 
upon the bed together! 
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EARLY LIFE OP MIRABEAU. 

Among the innumerable compilations under tht title of JMeraoirs 
which the Paris press has of late lavished with Luch profusion, our at¬ 
tention has been attracted by a volume, purporting to be Memoirs 
of jMirabeau, edited by his adopted son, M. de Montigny. Though 
unable to vouch for the relrftionship or competency of the editor, we 
fancied we perceived much in the work which might not be unin¬ 
teresting to our readers. 

Gabriel Ilonore, Count do IMirabeau, was born at Bignon on the 
9th of March, 1749. He was the fifth child of the Marquis de Mira- 
beau, and such was the extraordinary size of nil purls of his body, but 
particularly of his head, that his mother almost lost her life in giving 
him birth. He was born with a club-foot, a defect which has given 
rise to a comparison with Byron, more distinguished for iuge:iuity 
than accuracy. In addition to this defect, his tongue, fastened by the 
freenum, gave little promise of oratorical success. But the size and 
vigour of his limbs, and the circumstance of two molar teeth being 
already formed in his mouth, were sufficiently extraordinary. When 
he had reached his third year, his life was endangered by a very ma¬ 
lignant attack of the small jjiox. Vaccination had made but little 
progress at that period. Impatient of the timid treatment of tin; 
physicians, his mother was induced to try the virtue of some family 
receipts on the swollen face of her son, .aiid tlie result was that 
it remained deeply disfigured and scarred with the marks of that 
terrible disease. Hence the marquis his father observes, in a letter 
to his brother the Bailli, “Your nephew is as ugly as one of Satan’s 
own,” Indeed, the frequent r^urrence of the marquis to this 
topic in his letters, seems to warrant the suspicion th*it he had con¬ 
ceived a kind of involuntary,aversion to his disfigured son, espe¬ 
cially as all his other children, thanks to vaccination, were re¬ 
markably handsome. 

Mirabeau gave early indications of ejetraardinary faculties of mind, 
A quick apprehension, a retentive uiemory, an inquisitive dispo¬ 
sition, were strengthened and developed by careful cultivation. The 
writers of the lives of men of genius have always pleased themselves 
with discovering and exhibiting the man in the boy, and this, 
even in cases wlitve the comparison is but little countenanced by 
facts. But the instances of precocity recorded of IMirubeau, in his 
father’s Idtters to the Bailli, surpass the usual measure of such ex¬ 
amples, while they are of unquiestionable authenticity. At a dinner 
given to celebrate the event of his confirmation, when he was seven 
year.s of age, he made the following singular distinction. They were 
explaining to him that God could not perform what was contradictory 
in itself; for instance,* “a stick wilh bill one end .”—“But is not a 
miracle a stick with but one end inquired iMirabeau with vivacity. 
The jiicty of his uncle was shocked, and his grandmother never for¬ 
gave him for this sallv. • 
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Ill a letter from the imirquis to the Countess of Rochefort, tlie 
following passage occurs : “ A fete is this day given in honour of 
my mother (the dowager marchioness, widow of Jean Antoine de IVIi- 
rabeau, then 72 years of age). It is the produefion of my stin’s tutor, 
(an indefatigable author and actor of such follies). You will seewi 
little’ monster j^rform therein, whom they call my son; but who, 
Avere he the son of IJR Thorrilliere, could not display a greater apti¬ 
tude for buffoonery and all sorts devilment. You will not meet 
another of your species, except the mother of the little savage, who 
has found favour in your eyes.”— 17 th Jan., 17^>7- I*"* another letter, 
dated 21.st of iSeptember, 17511, he Avrites thus:—‘'i\Iy son, Avhose 
size, prattle, and ugliness are Avonderfully on the increase, grows 
more exquisitely and peculiarly ugly from day to day, and, withal, a 
most indefatigable speechifier.^ Ilis mother Avas yesterday making 
him some unfavourable declaration on the part of his future Avife; he 
replied, that he hoped she AAould not judge him by his face. ‘And by 
what would you have her judge you ?' said his mother Avith an ex¬ 
pression Avhich made us all laugh. ‘ Oh,’ retorted he, ‘ the undeiipart 
will make up for the over part;’ at Avhich our laughter was redoubled, 
without our once perceiving that thertfis matter for reflection in thw 
sally of a child.’’ 

At ten years old,»]Mirabeau suffered from a long and severe illness, 
which is thus noticed by his father ;—“ ]My eldest son is still a victim 
to the fever, Avhich has continued, with slight interruptions, for two 
months; and the most alarming symptom is, that he is as sensible as 
if he was thirty, and that Poisson tpntc satisfied with this unusual 
and su.spicious circumstance.” 

A reply made to his mother when she reproached him with study 
of phrases, and making efforts to display his Avit, appears to us Avorth 
noticing, as it tends to exhibit the workings of a sensitive mind ; and 
its effVirts, even at that early age, of rising ag;iinst the pressure of re¬ 
peated reproaches of personal deformity—“ JMother, said he, I think 
it is Avith the mind as with the hand—whether it he handsome or ugly, 
it is made for use and not for shoAV.” 

Further on Ave find an anecdote, which places his character in 
a strong light. “ The other *day (AVrites the Due de Nivernois to the 
Bailli de Blirabeau) in a ruianing match in my grounds, he gained 
the prize, Avhich happened to be a hat. Turning to a boy Avho had 
only a cap, and placing on his head his own hat, Avhich Avas still very 
good, ‘ Take this,' said he, ‘/ kaue nut tiro heads' At that moment 
that youth appeared to me the emperor of thcVorld; his attitude 
suddenly assumed something of divine. I mu.sed over it I Avept at 
it; and it proved an excellent lesson to me.” 

As we proceed in tracing the efireer of the young Gabriel, the 
scenes that develop themselves exactly correspond Avith our ideas of 
a highly-gifted being, made up of fierce and indomitable passions, 
immense energies of mind and body, continually flying off at a tan¬ 
gent from the direct path of dyty in its strifggle against the barriers 
that would curb therri, or when urged by the irresistible impetuosity 
of its own workings. Deeming itself the victim* of an unreasonable 
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and unaccountable persecution which magnified the errors ot* youth 
into crimesj and exaggerated his faults with persevering malignity. 

The struggle between liiin and his father commences almost at his 
twelfth year. We trace tlie feelings of the latter in his letters, gra- 
tjually proceeding from earele.ssness, or involuntary aversion, to deep 
and settled liatred j ending in the most unrelenting p'jrsecytion.* To 
what cause we are to attribute this unnatural ekhibition of character 
in a man of confessedly superior powers of mind, as Avell as amiable 
and gentle disposition, it may be ditficultto determine. M. iVIontigny 
labours hard to prove that if was the result of unnatural prejudices, 
and he gives a manuscript letter of INIirabeau in which he himself ex¬ 
presses a similar conviction. Witht)ut attempting to decide how' lar 
this may serve to-clcar up a circumstance, which may be very satis¬ 
factorily accounted for, by the consideration of the wild and reckless 
bent of a character so entirely o])posed to that of his father, we shall 
proceed to notice the lluctuations of feeling and opinion in the mar- 
(juis’s own wortls, before matters Irul come to extremities. 

one tune (fabric 1 is described as possessed “ of abundance of 
talents and wit, but with a still greater allay of faults blended in his 
subsistence, and yet, j)erhap>is at bottom he has not the vict's attri¬ 
buted to him, nor the inserted virtues which I C'ould have wished to 
put in their place.” A little farther on we find this cliild promises 
to turn out a fine creature, and close to this, though he may be said 
to be only just born, cxtravatuition has already set in. fie is of a 
perverse disposition, fantastical, fiei’y, troublesome, with a propensity 
towards evil before he knows whatsit is, or is capctble of committing it.” 

Again : “ He lias a noble heart beneath the jacket of a boy, pos- 
.sessing a strang(; instinct of pride, and of noble pride—the embryo 
of a disorderly bully, that would swallow the whole world before he 
is twelve.” And farther on, “ An intellect, a memory, a capacity, 
that seize, .amaze, terrify and as a set off to this, “ A nothing em¬ 
bellished with fooleries, who will throw dust in the eyes of soft 
ones, but who will* never bew more than the quarter of a man, 
if perehanee lie will be any thing.’’ From this ejioch tlie eor- 
respondence exhibits the aversion of his father and Jiis consequent 
.severity perpetually on tlie increase. ^ The intrigues of an artful 
woman, named Madame de Pailly, awl of an old servant, named 
(Trevlii, both of whom exercised gre.it influence over tlie mind of the 
iiianjuis, are actively employed in aggravating those feelings and 
tlecpening the enormity of the follies of the wild and reckless (jrabiiel. 
He was taken from*the guidance of his old preceptor Poisson, and 
handed over to a JMonsieur Segrais; but Segrais was fascinated by 
his new pflpil, and this was not pleasing to the father. “ You are 
acquainted,” says he, “ with the noble and almost romantic soul of 
Segrais—he is struck—he is fascinated—he lauds the memory that 
absorbs every thing without bearing in mind that the sand likewise 
receives all impressions and that it is not sufficient to receive, but 
that it is more importjfnt to retain and preserve; he vaunts his 
goodness of heart, which is nothing more than ffashy rollicking good 
humour with tlic low people who flatter him, with whom an inbred 
lowness leads him to associate. He praises his qniekness, resembling 
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lliat of a parrot; in tact, lie is spoiling him, aiul I niu«t take incasuivs 
to prevent it.” 

The measures the niarcphs took were to separate his son from 
•Segrais, witli wliom lie lived on a perfeetly goofl inulev.standing, and 
who alone seemed to ajipreciate his great talents and to he e:i))ahle 
giving theni a Proper direction, and to place him at a military school 
or house of correction kept by the Abbe Choquart. Upon this he 
writes with great satisfaction:—IMy nntractable son is at length 
lodged as he deserves. The Abbe Choquart is a stern man, wlio 
enforces puni.shments when they are neetled. I have told him not to 
spare them. If fchere is no amendment, as indeed I do not expect tlu re 
W'ill be, I shall expatriate him. I did not choose that a name clothed 
with some lustre should be dragged to the benches of a house of cor¬ 
rection, so 1 had him enrolled under the name of Pierre BuHiere. 
In vain he kicked ag.iinst it, arid wept and reasoned; I told him to 
deserve rny name, and that I wmuld not restore it to him without a 
clear scutcheon.” 

The gentle treatment of the Abbe Choquart was more ctlcctual 
than his punishment, in keeping within bounds the ardent and un¬ 
governable disposition of Alirabeau. lie applied to his stiidii's with 
ardour, and the rapidity and succc^'S with which he mastered ei ery 
branch was unexauijiled. From this jilace of correction, Cabriel 
was transfcrretl to the regiment of a severe disciplinarian, the IMar- 
quis de Lambert, a kind of rough ride^;, wlio had converted his regi¬ 
ment into a school for the reclamation of youth. In this new cap.a- 
city (xabriel for some time gave more satisfaction and g; ve jiroofs of 
distinguished merit in’a.carecr to which he considered himself pecu- 
liar’y adapted, so that the marquis replied, “ the news are good, I 
intend getting him a commission,” for as yet he was only a volunteer. 
But this sati.sfactory mood was of short duration. Want of money 
obliged (bibriel to contract ilebts, and a sum of f(»rty loni.s lost at J)lay 
served to rous<^ afresh the anger of his father; nor was this all. In 
the town of Saintes lived the fair cj;iugl)ter o4 an inhabitant, win* 
attracted the admiration of the IMartpiis de Lambert. Cabriel (jf 
course was not insensible to Jier charms, and he succ'aaled in siij)- 
planting his colonel. This v^is a serious offince, and the colonel took 
care to make him smart for it, A caricature, the circulation of which 
he countenanced, filled the measure of the indignities offered to 
Cabriel ; he eloped from the regiment and betook himself t«) the 
IMarquis of Lambert at Paris. An explanation took place ; Cabriel 
defended himself with eloquence, but he could nflt save himself from 
a prison. Ilis father procured a ivlirc dc cuchv.l from Choiseul, and 
IMirabeau w^a^ confined in a fortress of the Isle of Blie.* lie w'as 
taken from his confinement to aceofnpany an expedition to Corsica, 
as his father thought it a good opportunity of getting rid of him. 

[^We must reserve the sequel for another article 3] 
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" LA MOR I' DK LOUIS QUINZE.” 


“ Givcj^air !—give air !”—alas !—no breath 
Of the world’s winds can cope with death ! 

The lofty dome is all too low—■ ^ 

And the hush’d straggler soon must go ’ 

'I'o narrower bounds—the spirit—\^here ?—- 
Track not its flight—forbear ! forbear ! 

One outlet hath mysterious fate 
From pallet rude and bed of state. 

Tariies no inaudatc of the grave 
More for the monarch than the slave ?— 

'rhe despot of that empire hears 
Alike unrnov'd the prayers and tears 
Of beauty, and deformity. 

Of tlie subtle tongue and radiant eye,— 

Of those who weep when the good man dies 
And those who loathe where the lazar lies 

The courtier throng that press’d too nigh 
The chair of stat ,—that death-bed fly -- 
His worshippers—their Are is dim-— 

Who of them all would change with him?— 

W’ho of them all is zealoin; now 
To clasp the hand and bathe the brow ?— 

Where glory!—are thy myriads gone ? 

Three faithful hearts are here alone.* 

Aloof-afar—that myriad’s eyes. 

Are watching where the monarch dies.— 

In his sad chamber stands a light 
High in the casement burning bright— 

M’liat sudden hand hath jmt it out? — 

M’hy rends the air that dcaf’ning shout? 

—’I'hey signal that his race is ruii^— 

Another’s sovereignty begun ! 

Young Louis and fair Antoinette ! 

With violent dews your eyes arc wet, 

Y e tremble but as does the lake 
On which the morning zephyrs wake. 

And depths of gladness fresh and pure 
Are whisp’ring you of skies secure, 

A fair expanse, for which await 
The glowing noon—the sunset late. 

Ye hear not yet the coming hour. 

And gath’ring of the tempest’s pow'r. 

Whose lasting furies shall be driv’n 

Through those clear depths now miiroting heav’n ; 

Hut did ye know and could ye trace 
’Fhe fleeter future of your race. 

Would you exchange your doom of dread. 

Your scaffold—for your grandsire’s bed ? 

• I.ouis Quinze died of sniall-po\ ; his last moments were de.serted bv 
hut his daughters and one valet. ’ 
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Learni:d AnsuuDiTiEs.—T he leading feature of the last month 
has been the installation of his Grace of Wcllinfrton as Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. The duke is certainly a singularly for¬ 
tunate personage, and had lie not already obtained a very conspicuous 
niche in the temple of fame, the doings on the present occasion would 
have been sufiicient to inimoj’t.ilizc liim. Afalvolio speaks of people 
being born great, acquiring greatness, and liaving greatness thrust 
upon them ; but here is a man gre.it in every sen.se of the word— 
here is the proper Bottom of' our time, who can play Pyramiis, 
Thisbe, Lion, IMoonshine, Wall, and every thing else, Irom a drum¬ 
mer to an LL.D., one who can slaughter spondees and dactyls Avith 
as much ease as he could rout the woolly-headed warriors of Seringa- 
patam, and can bid defiance to all the rules of jirosody with as iiiuch 
coolness as if he were enscouce^d behind the Imllet-proof Avindows of 
Apsley'-house dining a reform shoAver of rotten apples and cabbage- 
stalks. The admirable Crichton AV'as nothing to his Grace; the 
former, to be sure, Avas an adept at the subtleties of schoolmen, could 
indite an ode, gallant a mistress, cha.'.tisc the insolence of a rival, ami 
do almost any thing short of jumping iTown his oAvn throat. But tlie 
Duke, not content Avith being the “ foremost man in ail the A\orhl,” 
must needs excel himself; it Avas liot sulficlent to be aceounti'd the 
gi'ertest tormentor of his species, exce])t Napoleon, since the days of 
Tamerlane, and such Avorthies—as a disturber of mankind he hail no 
equal, and it is to be hoped never Avill; no man could play clicss on 
a field Avith him, and as for ridding England xuprr/Iuous poor, Avhy 
one of his demands on the disintiTcsted caliinet, of AvJiich his brother 
Avas a leading member, did more in timt respect ^han all the tw.addle 
of ]\Ialthusian.s, emigration-i^iecchifiers, jirevcntitive-clieck jirosers, 
and redundant jiopulalion-mongers, tliat ever sent thc'r readers or 
liearcrs asleep. Notwithstanding the multitudinous coruscations that 
flamed from his many-gemmeft brow, .still did this self-dilfident per¬ 
sonage thir'-t for some object worthy of being gra))))led by bis liria- 
rcan-handed genius, llis prototype in arm.s, “ Philip’s warlike son,” 
had tl'ie consolation of imagining new Avorlds aft«r exhau.'.ting the 
old ; but unfortunately steamers and air-balloons*have rendered El 
DoPados not very plentiful commodities in the Duke's day''; and so, 
Iiaving intimated his entire dissent from the opinions of lift* juesent 
time, he has taken to Oxford and the ancients. Don Giovanni’s arrival 
on the confines of the Erebus is reported to have considerably dis¬ 
turbed the equanimity of Pluto, and the subordinate demons ; but 
the classical Arcadians Avho recline on the banks of the Isis. ;ind 
imagine that every one dAielling beyond its*waters is nobody, not 
only received that poftentous parsonage,,the Dnke.of Wellington, 
Avithout any manifestations of fear, but have hailed his arrival as the 
advent of events rciUmnding Avondrously to the honour of Alma 
;!Mater. The big onys of thj? college di tended into giants ; the 
M.3r. No. io;i. • o. _ 
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A. M.s, in their own opinion, were move than hall' bisho])s alrejuly ; 
the A. B.s had each coa-^ed to be ASS ; while the small fry erudi¬ 
tion, the embryo fathers in God, succeeded in persuading themselves 
into the belief that "they were at length somebodies. Certaia dilfi- 
Oilties would stare ordinary individuals in tlie face as to the propriety 
of all this exultation, considering that his Grace was not exactly a 
walking library, and did not carry a cyclopjedia on his tongue’s end. 
The Duke was never particularly remarkable for any extraordinary 
proficiency in the English language, from whence it might be reason¬ 
ably inferred that he could not be quite at home in the pompous 
phraseology of Qiiint"lliim or Tally. J3ut what of that? surely a 
man who could carry a French redoubt, or an Indian outpost, would 
not be impeded by the chevenx-de-frise of Latin rhetoricians and ad¬ 
vocates. Nor was he. The Prince of Waterloo disdained to .spe.dt 
the Latin of old Rome, when it was far more convenient to speak the 
Latin of Apsley house. lie evinced a very judicious ta.ste in regard¬ 
ing w'ith proper contempt the quantUif of the blarney he had to utter ; 
and,being a straight-forward man he did not see the utility of having 
shoi'i Jeet and long feel in his discourse, when all the feet could be 
made of equal length. The undergraduates and the pedagogues 
were absolutely beside themselves, so charmed were they at the good 
sense of their erutlite chancellor. They gave innumerable groans and 
countless hisses for .such despicable creatures as dissenters ;md Lon¬ 
don University men, who art absurd enough to follow' the old patii 
in the attainment of the classics. What an overwhelming entlmsiasm 
must all the actors in this gloreous exhibition have experienced ! 
There W'as the Duke of Wellington, whose'name is associ.ated inde¬ 
libly with events that new modeled the destinies of millions, whose 
fame is as vast and indestructible as the ocean, the thunders of whose 
career will reverberate in the ears of succeeding generations till time 
shall cease ; tlierc was the conqucior of the contpieror of Europe, the 
ex-premier of England, a man w'hom kings have conteiided to honour ; 
there was this personage (as if in very mockery of himself and his in¬ 
sane adulators), in the character of the chancellor of an university, 
who had to be prompted by the vice-chancellor in tlie reading of a 
school-boy’s theme; there stood the victor of Napoleon, uttering a 
horrid jargon that neither he tior his auditors could make out whether 
it was a language or not; there was the hero whom the fire of a 
thousand battles i^uld not move, intoxicated with the clamour of a 
few over-grown underla.'ihed amateurs in literature, and the discordant 
yellings of a couple of dozen of shovel-hatted old women, in unmf n- 
tionables itnd cauliflower wigs. The great captain of the age in be¬ 
lieving that Oxford is England .has outgcneralled himself. ’Tis true 
the brother of his sovereign, sundry magnates among the aristocracy, 
various potentials of the church. Sir Charles Wetheral, a gentleman 
equally distinguished by the length of his harangues and the brevity 
of his breeches; and nuinyothcrs took a portion of the ridicule of 
the exhibition on themselves, and i.i this respect may have contri¬ 
buted to induce a b.elief in the mind of the Duke, that popularity is 
synonymous with the vociferations of bigoted ^ea'iots and unshaven 
intolerants. The delusion is a splendid one, no doub<^; but we opine 
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it is ;i matter of very little nioineiit to a man, ^vllo timls himself in a 
quagmire, whether he has been led there by the light of a glowworm 
or the blaze of Xottingiiam castle. 

Anti-Poktics. —Sentiment, if we go on as we have lately been 
going; must verj* speedily be placed in the errata page of dictionaries^ 
It must become absolutely unintelligible in a twelve month, and, in 
fact, it can hardly be .said to mean any thing at present. JMatter-of- 
i’act rules |)rcdominant in our every action—even our very dreams 
have a business-like air about them. The race of bread-and-butter 
romances have become unique, as the remains* of fossil elephants; 
and, as for a speculative or •enthusiastic boarding-school girl, you 
might as well liope to find an antideluvian hippopotamus in St. 
James’s Park. A couple of years ago, an exquisite of Waterloo 
House, who would inquire of his tape-cutting coadjuta tors “If any 
gentleman in this establishment had got another gentleman's scis¬ 
sors,” would faint at the bare idea of his inamorata sneezing or eating 
cabbage. A tailor’s apprentice then spouted heroics, if he only asked 
what o’clock it was, and made love to a (Jieapside beauty from Man¬ 
fred or Lalla liookli. People have now become more refined ; but 
it is wordly refinement, not tlve exquisite distillations of Minerva 
})ress novelists, or any' thing of the kind; but a regular, and business 
sort of artificiality. Truly says James IMontgomery, “ when I am a 
man is the thought of the child; when*! was a child is the thought 
of the man.” What will men, in twenty ycar.s time, say about their 
cliildhood } Verily, it will be difijirent from what men say now. 
Alas, it goe.s through us ns a brojKlside from a three-decker would 
j)enetratc a cock-boat, to disturb the airy visionings of the sentimen¬ 
tal dreamers of the perfectability of our species. Hut only think oh 
poetic reader ! of that quintessence of all thaf.s etherial, that day¬ 
dream embodied in humanity, that sylph, that creati(*n of the mo.st 
intellectual of fancied loveliness, that llousseau-like conception of 
imaged woman, Taglioni—only think, we repeat, of this being,whom 
the Spetia/ur designates “the jjoetry of motion” refusing to give a 
single spin on her fairy heel (even though the opera-house was filled 
by the elite of the land, including some of the royal family), with¬ 
out being first ])aid her nightfs salary. Only fancy such a creature 
casting a thought upon so contemptible a commodity as money. It’s 
enough to make one forswc.ir excursions to (!hcl.sca, and the ruralities 
of Putney-bridge, for the remainder of the season. Then again, think 
of the le.s.see, poor Laporte’s anti-ro)nantic twichin^s in coining to the 
foot-lights, and informing ladies and gentlemen, that, for some very 
strange reason. Mademoiselle Taglioni could not be prevailed upon 
to dance that evening. To .sec this 'sprite come bounding on the 
stage, like a young antelopf?, disdaining almost the support of the 
air she breathed, fit to be one of the c'lves of Shak.speare,'' that on the 
sands with printlesG foot, do chase thj; ebbing Neptune, and tlo fly 
him when he comes back,” to gv-e on her, alT life and loveliness and 
joy ; and then to thinlc of her ascending l^e oielsidfot' a Holyhead 
stage coach, on her way to Didilin, wrapped in a driver’s box coat; 
think of that i\Iaster Brook, or more sentimental Mr. Tompkins. Is 
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there a pit frequenting Taglioni—adoring Figgins, or a Muggins in 
existence, matter-of-fact enough to say, that she ought not to have 
committed herself to the guidance of some devoted dolphin, who 
would have been but too happy to have piloted her through the glassy 
bosom of the deej), to “ the emerald gem of the western world.” By¬ 
ron must have had Taglioni in his eye when he said,She walks the 
waters like a thing of life.” But to the utter subversion of all that’s 
poetic, she acted in every respect like a Bloomsbury lady’s maid, 
travelled on the outside of a coach, cat beefsteaks on the road—and 
oh, hideous ! washed them down her angelic assophagus with half- 
and-half. 

PiioviNeiAi, PuoriJNuiTY. — Some one somewhere tndy remarks 
that one half the W’orld does not know how the other half lives. j\le- 
tropolitans properly so called, to prevent misconception we had better 
say cockneys—Jiave but faint notions of the difficulties by Avhich their 
rustic brethren are beset on all sides. Orown-and-Anchor petitioners 
may delude themselves with the idea of sometimes having pretty 
considerable botheration in procuring signatures ; but it is for Welsh¬ 
men alone to talk of obstacles and im})edimenls in the way f)f the 
completion of such enterprizes as the filling up of Tory memorials. 
The MerlJujr Giiardinn published in the county of Brecon, in the 
principality of Wales, says that a petition relative to the maintenance 
of the eonneetion of church sipd state, received a great many signa¬ 
tures in a short time, notwithstanding - what? Noav, reader, there 

is a poser. We know what answer is on your lips. “ Notwithstand¬ 
ing the unprecedented cxeitcuient of an unparalleled political com¬ 
motion, incidental to an unequalled contest for this county.” No 
.such thing; don’t suppose th.it such trivial matters would excite any 
aotonishment in the mind of the editor of tlu“ Mni/ii/r Guardian. 
Guess .again. ‘'Notwithstanding the deplorable mortality occasioned 
by the awful dispensation of Divine Providence in’ this county.” 
Very far from the .nark ; the people of IMerthyr are not to be dis¬ 
turbed by occurrences of this nature. Another trial. “ Notwith¬ 
standing the multifarious avocation.s which the circumstances of the 

times render it imperative on the inhahitant'’ of this county-’’Stop, 

stop, wandering and most mistaken vearler. The people of the afore¬ 
said county of Brecon never find things too multifarious for their 
universal genius. What, then, can this astonishing difiiculty be, that 
the Mcrlhyr Guardian docs not think it too contemptible to be men¬ 
tioned ? Notwithslaiuling what? why what ordinary mort.'ils could 

never dream of.-“ K<)lwilh.danding (he monnlainons stale of the 

cun litrj/ ! !" 

* f 

A Rinonn Bksolvkd. —A few Aveeks since, a report of .i speech, 
said to have been delivered by his Aiajesty to certain canonical 
Avorthies, and very expressive of the determination of our sovereign 
lord to resist all interference Avith ^the honey-pots of the church, 
appeared in the iStandetrd, and exciteii considerate attention. As the 
speech was a yarn iTf nirany fathoms, and spoken onjif in the presence 
of the bishops, serious fears Avere, we undeistarid, entertained least 
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tile fathers would supplant the “fourth estate;” in reporting in the 
upper house sundry disciples of Gurney, IMavor, Ilardin^if, and others, 
illustrious in stenographic glory, had occasional misgivings as to the 
stability of their engageiucnts with the daily illuniin.itors of the 
public; for his Majesty’s sjieech was given with a fidelity and aeeu- 
raey .(evinced inter-evidence), that none but consummate masters 
of the mystic art couVl hope to rival. Who was the ghostly reporter 
on the occasion none could decidedly say. Some hinted at tlie llishop 
of London ; but then the speech never alluded in the remotest degree 
to the Greek tragedies, and of course* Dr. Bloomfield would not 
waste his time .on English. Others intimatnl that his lordship of 
Exeter might have been the •man ; but then the unexamjiled ch.arity 
and Christian toleration of Dr. Philpotts at once ropudiateil the 
notion of that benignant prelate ever lending himself to the projiaga- 
tion of sentiments so sectarian as those contained in the royal 
harangue. However, w.aviiig all further speculation, it now ajipears 
that this goody effusion is a regular birth-day oration, spoken rrrha/iin 
cl hlcntlim on all similar occasions for the last three years, and no 
doubt will be repeated as often as needs be f‘or the future. It had 
become a household discourse at lengUi, like the creed of Athanasius, 
or any other tolerant aiulGhristian orison, for the general good of all 


God s creatures. 


U had become tedious as a “ thricc-told-tale," and 


if the king could not recite it off-hand, the bishops could, st) there 
ends the mystery. • 


IMkivs. I’OR A Noviolist.— Ups juid downs are the order of the day; 
irregularity is the onl\f thing regular, and it is u])on uncertainty alone; 
we can calculate with any degree of certainty. Quondam counts, cx- 
peers, and the like, arc now to be seen as though it were nothi:ig to 
have once been a gentleman; and we notice with the greate.st in¬ 
difference men wheeling coal-trucks who once were wdieeled in landaus 
and four. Oif the S.'ith of last month, Josejih fiarnett Hayne, Esq., 
was liberated from the Bench ; and *thoiigh ]n’s»|)etition was filed in 
January, being unable to meet his attorney’s bill, he w'as detained in 
durance vile until May. Who does not remember Hayne and his 
glories in 1824-0 ? Hayne tjie gallant, the wild, tile wealthy, the 
jirodigal—who rode more htw.ses than Ducrow, gave better dinners 
than Sefton, made more love-letters than D'Orsay, and, in short, did 
every thing better than every body. Hayne, the occupant of a prison, 
liecause he could not discharge the miseraJjle demands of a miserable 
attorney. Hayne, who presented Miss FooteAvith five thou.sand 
pounds’ worth of jewellery and shawls—who was cast in damages 
to the amount of three tiiousand at the suit of the aforesaiif lady, and 
paid one thousand for law expenses incidental to the aforesaid suit. 
Hayne, reduced to the beggarly allowance «)f a banker’s clerk. () 
terque ! qndlcrquc ! Oh, three times and four times calamitoie con¬ 
glomeration of catastrophes ! In the name of the jirophet, “ Figs!” 
appears a very rodomontading hy])eA)ole in the mouth of a circum¬ 
cised vender of fruit.s*; but surely iMahornct and th<» figs arc not less 
distantly allied thjn poverty and Hayne. In 1828, he (not the vice- 
geranl of Alla) attaiftcd his majority, and obtained one hundred and 
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sixty-two thousdiul pouiuls. One huiulretl aiul sixty-two thousand 
pounds—enough to buy up all the jn’incipos, milords, and magnificos, 
Iroui the summit of the Albruzzi to the bottom of the Tiber, and one 
half the whiskered Yahoos of iVJagdcburg or Oonkeybiirg, or any 
other burg from the Kibe to the Vistula, into the bargain. Ah me ! 
how changed from that Hayne who returned from rtice-courses and 
ball-rooms clad in pea-green, betting thousands that the name of Foote 
should no longer be .i slandiiig joke, as he would walk forthwith to the 
hymeneal alt:ir, and thence take the fatal leap. Never were such 
materi.-ds for the exuberant imaginations of our fashionable novelists 
to run riot in. And the fair recipient of his elcgarit trinkets, too, 
turned into a countess, with the harmonious trisyllable of Harrington 
at the end of Mari.-i! Hayne in a debtor’s pri.son, and his lady-love 
in a peer’s arms. Sic Iransil gloria mtnidi ! 


Piti»V£i\(; A Xi'KiATivK. — Our claret-bibbing legislators of the 
lower house, arc determined to )nakethe poor peasantry and labourers 
ot JKngl.md the most moral population in the universe. The gentle¬ 
men wlio lounge away an evenhig at Bellamy’s, until the moment of 
their being cjilled to say yes or no, on a subject about which they 
know nothing, cannot by any possible contortion^ of ideas, conceive 
why it is that a num who toils from sunrise to sunset should be 
tlesiroiis ot drinking a mug ,Veer, while Ite can procure a mug of 
water from a ditch. \Vhen a certain French princess heard that her 
subjects w'ere starving, she expressed her surprise that people should 
remain hungry when “ such nice cakes mighto ne had for a franc” 
Our law-makers, with the most unbounded regard for the morality of 
clodptdes, set their faces altogether against the consumption of beer 
in rural districts; but then the profound wisdom with which they 
fi-cimc enactments for that purpose, cannot but extort the admiration 
even ot those who suffer mo.st by this species of philanthropy. It 
would look tyrannic'.l to prohibit the sal(j of the poor man's drink in 
loto, therefore beer shops are not absolutely prohibited ; but then 
beer must not be drank in those premises with the landlord’s consent. 
1 ho application of this is marvellously^edifying :—a man goes into 
one ot those humble dispens iries of rcfr'jshment, and calls for a glass 
ot the only beverage his means will allow him to pi'ocure. His host 
hands it to hnu, anti it is innnediately dispatched to irrigate the 
thirsty sinuosities of Ins expectant umbles. The landlord stands 
aghast—an outrage against the laws has been perpetrated on the 
premises—fines, and the abstraction of licence, .stare the affrighted 
Boniface id all their appalling horrors. An emetic, or the stomach 
pump, is the only process by which to compel the droughty malefac¬ 
tor disgorge the henioiis draught, and this is alike impracticable and 
distasteful. Here then is an interesting case for the county shallows 
to exorcise tlieir unpaid sagacity upon. A law exists which declares 
tl\e consumption of beer bn the p'remiges to be illegal, but then the 
landlord did not authorize, by his assent, such’ consumption. Can 
the landlord be punished for a crime he did not commit and could 
not prevent, or is tlie law to be violated w'ith imptmity, because land- 
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lords will not erect walls to knock their he mIs ? ThI'' is le*:!^- 

latin*^ after a fashion certainly ' To h(*ar beanlle^s Solons and 
w'hiskercd Dracos, nij^ht after ni^ht, deseantlii»- on the nnniilnld evils 
of allowinjT the poor to drink beer, and morali/ino' with all the 
fervour of after-dinner devotion upon the unri^liteoiisness of not 
driving oup agricultural pojndation headlongto heaven “ nilly-willy,” 
as the sapient scpiirea^chy have it, one w'ould imagine that, previoiis 
to the anti-monopoly act of the last administration, such a thing as 
crime in England was as rare as unicorns or sea-serpents. We never 
hear of such a thing as Game Laws having a demoralizing tendency ; 
the rural magistracy are one and all enlightened, upright, disin¬ 
terested, and humane, albeit they occasionally imprison children of 
eight years for crossing a hedge to pick up an errant straw-hat, or 
the like; and as for the policy of lirst denjing ]ieople a market for 
their labour, aiul then forcing them to buy at tlie highest price the 
means of subsisting—why, it would be absurd to contend th.it such a 
measure is not pre-eminently sagacious. It would become Lord 
Althorj) better, if ho restricted his “ gallant friends,” the fribb]«-s of 
the club-rooms, to such topics as billiards and kid gloves; lor we can 
.'issurc those chivalrous explorers of 1,he Virginia waters, that an 
intimacy with P.dl ]\Iall and *the Horse Guards is not the only 
requisite for the formation of .statesmen. 


A Dan'iki, c'Omk to Juugmknt! —^I’aganini has been again de¬ 
lighting us with his un.approachable excellencies, but so easily are w’e 
surfeited with wonder, that this Orpheus, whom two years ago all 
England was in a ferment to hear, played on this occasion, both in 
Lomlon and in the provinces, to almost empty benches. We heartily 
dejilore this egregious revulsion in the ]>ublic taste, and have puzzled 
ourselves to account for it in vain ; sometimes W'C surmised that his 
bills of fare, hiding unrelieved by tlie presentation of novelty, might 
operate to his disad\'ant.age, as few are musical enougli to .sit for hours 
in a theatre without being weary of Middling, even though it were 
Paganini’s. Again w'e thought that certain renn’ni.M’eiiees of his 
illiberality in money matters grated somewhat sorely on the minds of 
our extra-moral loving public f and, in sliort, w'c liad divers conflieting 
cogitations with wliieh we (fo not piir[)ose to acquaint our read(Ts. 
Fortunately we stumbled upon a Liverpool journal, w'hieh, in tlie 
opinion of its worthy editor, supersedes .ill other publie.alions in cri¬ 
tical aeumcri, variety of information, and*inmnrji*ral)le other qualifi¬ 
cations, much too tedious to mention ; and there were all onr doubts 
and scepticism put to in.stantaneons rout, even aslhe ghost«of (’reii.sa 
vanished into the air. Paganini did ,not dratr—not because he had 
ceased to be a novelty—not because he was less charit.d)le than John 
Bull could wi.sh him—n«)t because lie did not diversify his entertain¬ 
ments—not for any of tlie.se reasons, hut because—(hear it, ye .uigels, 
and w-eep)—because ‘‘ he played ()ceq|sion;dly,oi// of lune!!” Conceive 
this self-suflicient boojiy, this aftiphiliiou.s Zoilus, pronouncing upon 
a thing about which he eviileiitly known as much as he doe.s of the 
topography of thc^dpg-star. Paganini playing out of tune!—“ To 
W'hat base uses tiave we come at last, Horatio!” 

• I 
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Kixu Log v. Kinmj S i ouk. —Lord Aberdeou’s partic’ulnr and very 
amiable friend Don Carlos, lias conferred the honour of his dignified 
presence upon the good jieople of Portsmouth. It is somewhat sin¬ 
gular that Sir F. jMaitland should liave bcem the individual who re¬ 
ceived Najioleon in the Dasque Roads, after that dazzling luminary 
had run his fitful career, and should also have the questionable honour 
of now receiving the kSpanish despot, under a'lmost similar circum¬ 
stances. The Sjianish ])eople, in throwing off the splendid despotism 
of Bonaparte, sliackled themselves with the desjneable thraldom of an 
embroiderer of jietticoats, and thereby “ gained a loss,” as the Irish¬ 
man remarked, wlieu a coach run over his h'g and did not break his 
neck. They have now got rid of Carlos, and it will be well if in 
putting aM'ay Log, they don’t get Stork. Already has the (|ucen 
regent indicated what her notions of liberty are, in fettering the pub¬ 
lication of opinion by all manner of restrictions on the press ; and this 
•—one of the very first acts of the new government—certainly does 
not impress us with any very sanguine anticipations as to the cle¬ 
mency that will be afforded to the slightest deviation from legitimate 
subserviency and baseness. In Portugal the people had Stork for a 
King—him they have got rid'\)f, and now have King Shark. Never 
surely were j)eople so plagued as are* those of the Peninsula—out of 
the frying-pan into the fire is their only alternative! 

r? 

pKACEFtjn CoM3io'i'ioN.—The press is eternally harping on the idea 
of silencing O'Counell with a p’ace under government. He has 
wealth, political power, gratified vanity, and present and posthumous 
fame : and yet it is contended that he would sacrifice all these, and 
render his person hateful to his supporters, for the em])ty distinction 
of being called Sir Danivl, and c)ijo\dng the emoluments of a judge! 
JMinister.s had the power to shake the hold of their dexterous opponent 
on the passions and prejudices of his countrymen, by removing the 
causes that have led’the Irish tb rc])osc coufi(lcnce in all tvho promise 
to redress their wrongs. But what have ministers done ? they have 
disgusted their most time-serving tools by a barefaced and insolent 
avowal of their intention to renew the atrocious Coercion Act, and 
have provoked the laughter and indignant scorn of every man in his 
senses, by their criminally absurd demand fora commission to iucpiire 
if the Irish Church is not what it ought to be. Their conduct, in 
this respect, becanie nausObus even to themselves, so’much so, that 
splittingsand divisioushave been thcnatural consequence. Ireland has 
been the bitter drop in the cup of successive administrations, and has 
been the ruin of this. Thus arc the wrongs of that unfortunate scape¬ 
goat of doating a7nl emj)irical statesmen, made the avengers of 
themselves. The (Irey cabinet never can carry a motion for the 
renewal of the Coercion Bill, and certainly cannot hold olfice if that 
question be mooted at all. Success is out of the most sanguine hopes 
of their most degraded followers, and failure entails unavoidable 
resignation In ththcr'case,\he field for O Connell is open, and must 
ever remain so while timidity, rashness, and irr-^'olution, are the 
component parts of a British ministry. * , 
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Physiognomy FoundT:!) on Physiology. By Albxanokk Walkku. 

Smith, Elukr and Co. 

Wk cannot convey our sense of the merits of this singular hook to 
the reader in hotter language perhaps than tl»at of Mr. Walker, in 
speaking of the pretensions of French writers. “ First we find out 
that it does not contain quite as much as we expected, and next it 
would be difficult to say what precise addition we have made to our 
knowledge by reading it.” This, it will be said, is very indefinite 
phraseology. And so we admit it to be ; but in truth it is the most 
precise we can find. Astrology and physiognomy are looked upon 
with equal respect by very many in the scientific and literary world. 
And though phrenology may rank rather more adherents, we sus¬ 
pect that the whole three are regardeij as very silly pursuits by nine 
out of every ten individuals who know what these ologies and ano¬ 
mies mean. However strong tfiis prejudice may be, we promise the 
most inveterate railer against the science (if .science he will ileign to 
call it) of physiognomy, that Mr. Walker’s book will amjily rejiay 
the time expended in perusing it. It is in many respects a very 
strange composition. The author is not the least influenced by an 
enthusiasm for the doctrine of /a?ial erudition ; not all solicitous to 
enlist the feelings of the reader for or against such divination. He 
looks upon the subject with the most philo.sophical placidity, demon¬ 
strates (to our entire satisfaction) the absurdity of many of the lead¬ 
ing dogmas of Gall—establishes principles, a deviation from which 
he does not account absolute heterodo.vy, and modestly conclu<le.s with 
saying that these principles are to be^taken mer^jy as indication.s of 
inclination or likings, rather tlian undeniable rules by which to decide 
cliaracter. Physiognomy per sc, does not occupy the greater portion 
of this volume. There, is much new and recondite knowledge 
scattered through it, and th^ remarks of the author are at once the 
mo.st charitable and poignant that we have read for many a day. He 
demolishes the theories of the craniologists with the most perfect 
mastery, and at the same time without the slightest indication of 
being at all disturbed in his work of destructioM. Like the sword 
of Harmodius, covered with flowers, he compliments while he 
wounds; nor is he at all desirous of personal exaltation because of 
his enemy being prostrated. We might dispute Rlr. Walker’s facts 
as to the origin of the British population ; but as our space would 
allow at most but a single tilt in the lists of historical disputation, we 
will e’en let our critical lance remain in its rest. An outline of an 
analysis of the English, Scotch, andl Irish character, together with a 
few other papers on .timilar subjects, he ^ells us, he,communicated to 
Blackwood's Magazine in 1829. In a populatibn so extremely sub¬ 
divided and mixeu 'up as is that of these islands, we cannot recognize 
M. M. No. W):i. . , P 
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those distinguishing traits of individuality upon which Mr. Walker so 
learnedly descants, though we by no means deny his premises or his 
inferences, which arc supported with much ingenuity, not to sa}’ 
ability. But we contend that our author makes no allowance lor the 
ipfluence of circumstanres in the formation of national character, 
which, in our opinion, is an oversight that considerably militates 
against the force of Iiis arguments. There .ure two papers in this 
volume which would redound to the honour of any writer in the 
kingdom, however elevated : one on the character of the French, and 
the otlier a comparison of the Homans of the present day with the 
Romans of old. The first is a very searching scrutiny into tlic 
fashionable foibles of our sprightly neighbours, whicli our country¬ 
men, and more particul.irly our countrywomen, are so absurdly ambi¬ 
tious of rivalling. The second is a truly powerful and philosophical 
disquisition u 2 )on the sjilciulid villanies of the ancient Romans (who 
have ever been held uj) to the youth of the modern world as prodigies 
of virtue, albeit they were the most thorough-going scoundrels in 
the universe], and the despicable vices of the priest-ridden Italians. 
Cotn^iarisons are jiroverbially odious ; but though we do not say it In 
an inviduous sense, IMr. Walhor is one of the very few Scotch writers 
who are free from the “ caw-me-caw^-thee” mania of seeing nothing 
but heroism north of the Tweed. We have already recorded our 
dissent from his reasoning on the jjopular character of British sub¬ 
jects, but we must say tliat Ms observations on the virtues and vices 
of each county arc characterized by the greatest fairncsss and impar¬ 
tiality. Physiognomy” is a vej;y elegantly got uj) volume—unique 
and appropriate—handsomely illustrated, and in every resjiect a sin¬ 
gularly valuable book. The reading of it has afforded us much 
pleasure, and, as a set-off for the gratification, we heartily recommend 
it to the attentive perusal of our readers. 

Bibkary of IlojiANCK. Smitii, Eldku & Co. 

t- 

Tun twelfth volume of this favourite series of fiction is entitleil 
“ The Jesuit,” being a translation from the German of Spindle. The 
disciples of Loyola, at no time in particularly good odour with the 
j)eople of any country, were about the beginning of the eigliteenth 
century under more than oi’dinary disfavour in most parts of the Con¬ 
tinent; and the volume under notice is an exposition of the subtleties 
of a portion of their ordcr^^^located in a leading mercantile town of the 
empire, to kcej) ali^'c the almost expiring embers of that sjjirit which 
those wilely doctors have never been .slow to turn to their own ag¬ 
grandisement. The story has the merit of being undisfigured by 
those prodigious demands on our credibility which German writers in 
this line are .so prone to make. We have none of those irreconcilable 
blendings of earthly and unearthly agencies which this school of 
romancers make such a point of in the development of their plots ; and 
although in The Jesijit” ther'- are sundry singular coincidences,” 
as the gentlcmcij »>f the mpvsp.apers* say, we ace not on that account 
induced to attribute to the author an excess of that description of 
narration bordering on the barely possible. Porti ’Ais of the exhibition 
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»1 domestic disquietude in the himily of the heroine of the t;de, are 
to our minds a little overcharged, but so very minute an objection is 
submerged in the exceedingly graphic delineation of the old merchant, 
her^ father, and the passive but indomitable devotion of one of the 
aspirants to lier favour. In^the latter portion of the volume events 
are crowded lik? shec'p in a pen-fold, and are consummated Avith such 
rapidity, as not to aWow of any very minute dissertation as to tlie 
manner of their being effected. This to many who are impatient of 
digres.sion, however trifling, will be a pleasing feature in the book ; 
and on the whole we think it quite equaf to any one of the preceding 
volumes of the series. * 

An Afpkat., to thk Public on jjkiialf of the Jeavs, with Con- 
SIDEUATIONS ON THE PoLICY OP llEMOVING TIIEIU (hviJ> DIS¬ 
ABILITIES. Effinghasj Wilson. 

A VEUY able and well-written pamphlet, evincing sound judgment, 
;ind considerable research. Every advocate, and every opponent of 
Jewish Emancipation, would do well to read it. They cannot h.ivc 
a more eligible opportunity of investing eighteen-jience than in the 
purchase of the fifty-nine pages before us. 


Egypt and AIoiiammed Ali ; oit Tuavels in j iie Valli':y of the 

Nile. By James Augustus St.•John. 2 Vols. Longman 

iV f^o. 

Mu. Sr. John is Aveil^ known jn*the literary world. Ilis various 
works have earned for him a respectable reputation. lie is favour¬ 
ably known, among his other works, as the author of a “ Three 
Years' Residence in Normandy,” which appeared in (’onstable’s 
IMiscellany.” The present volumes give anqile proof that he is an 
intelligent traveller, and a plea.sant writer. Ilis great fault is, that he 
is too prone to advance hypothesis for every tl^ng he sees in his 
journeyings, instead of confirfing himself, as he ought to do, to a de¬ 
scription of those deserts. In general he displays considerable 
learning in the instances we refer to; whether his notions are as 
correct as they are ingenious, il another question ; but whether they 
are or are not, startling paradoxes and original hypothesis are out of 
place in such a Avork as this. It contains, however, a great deal of 
valuable information respecting the present condition of Egypt,and the 
character of Mohammed Ali—a personage who isjiotonly interesting 
inasmuch as he now occupies the throne on Avhich the Pliaraohs once 
sat, but also for the influence for g«»od or ill which he can eiii'rt over 
the destinies of so many myriads of people. The following is the ac¬ 
count he gives of himself:— 

“ [ will tell you a story: 1 was hoiii in a village in Ailiania, and my 
father had ten cliildren, besides me, who are all dead ; hut, while nviiig, 
not one of them ever contradicted me. j.\lthougl) I l/dt my native moun¬ 
tains before I attained manhood,^he principal ya-nple in the yilace never 
took any step in the business of the coimmiiu', withou*,pr^viously inquiring 
what was my plcasU''’. 1 came to this country an obscure adventurer, 
and when I was yet'but a himbaslti (captain), it happened one day that 
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the conuiiissary had to give each of the hiuihabhis a tent. They were all 
iny seniors, and naturally pretended to a j)refcrencc over me ; but the otFicer 
said,—'Stand you all by ; this youth, Mohuintned All shall be served first.’ 
And I was served fir.st; and I advanced step by step, as it pleased God to 
ordain; and now here 1 am—(rising a little on his seat, and looking out of 
the window which wris at his elbow, and commanded a -^iew of the JLake 
Mareotis)—and now here 1 am. 1 never had a master,—(glancing his 
eye at the roll containing the imperial firvimi').” 


Conv>:rsations on tjie T!eeth. By II. IIaywari). Bowoehy 

AND Kirby. 

Many volumes, we believe hundreds, have been written upon the 
structure and diseases of the teeth, and upon the prevention and cure 
of that most agonizing pain the toothache; but most of the works 
that have fallen under our review have been rather addressed to, or, 
more properly speaking, written for surgeons and dentists, than for 
the benefit of the public at large. These “ Conversations on the 
Teeth” have no such restrictive object; they apjiear to us to emanate 
from a liberal desire in the author to impart useful information to all, 
and to guard his readers frdin quackery and false assumption of 
scientific knowledge, of which there-is pehaps as much in the dental 
as in any other profession. ' 

The work is well written, the style is clear and intelligible, and en¬ 
tirely devoid of mystery. Wife are convinced that it may be read and 
the instructions it contains followed to much advantage. We hope 
our young iriends in particular will avail themselves of the directions 
given in the care and management Of the tee'th. 


Trials and Triumbiis. Saiitw, Kldkr and Co. 

This stout little volume comprises two tales, each of which, if treated 
after the ordinary fashion, would make three goodly volumes, and yet 
be just as full of interest as the majority cf the most lauded novels of the 
season. The first story is entitled “ TheConvict’s Daughter.” The early 
scenes remind us much of Mr. Galt’s political novel, " The Member:” 
—it is replete with the dry humour andjCau-Aic observation which have 
made that gentleman’s production scf popular. Louisa Henderson, 
the heroine ot the story, and daughter of a gentleman condemned to 
death on circumstantial evidence for the murder of a person to whom 
he was professionally opposed, is a very beautifully portrayed 
character of a devoted girl, to whom all considerations of self are 
foreign, and whose sole happiness is to minister to the wants of her 
mother, who is rendered an idiot through grief at the undeserved 
condemnation of her husband.” The parting between Louisa and her 
father, previous to his trial, if inferior in high-wrought description, 
is certainly quite equal in all other respects to the celebrated scene of 
a similar kind in Eugene Aram. The second tale i.s called The 
Convert’s Daughter,” being thnaixation of the persecution of Jane, 
daughter of Admira' ‘Latinser, who has been converted to the absurd 
belief and practices of the sect called Banters, ^j d insists upon his 
child manying the gloomy fanatic who had iilrtuced him to leave 
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the bosom of his peaceful church. We would willingly dwell upon 
the merits of this book^ a pleasanter one than which we have not read 
•since “ IMaxwell ” disturbed our gravity. In both the stories we 
have mentioned, a dissenting preaclier figures as one of the principal 
personages. The finst of these gentlemen is very elaborately deli¬ 
neated, by no mt;ans caricatured, but certainly a most laughter-pro¬ 
voking worthy—laiigltable, not from any innate fun in his composition, 
but from his self-satisfaction and entire admiration of his own prowess. 
He rejoiced in the cognomen of lllingham, was one of those countless 
iini([ucs who are born ready taught,—was so very wise that he knew 
not what ignorance meant except by report; Ik; had the satisfaction 
of believing all regidarly-ediicated men to be profound blockheads ; 
never met w'ith a difficulty or stumbled over an objection in the 
whole course of his life ; had a great admiration for “ genius ” (every 
uproarious zany consoles himself with the notion that his braying is 
the harmonious breathings of “ inspiration’' and “genius”) ; and was 
so tremendously enlightened that he could di.scovcr the meaning of a 
proposition as soon as started, or before, for that matter. Ilis intellect 
was of the iwni, vidi, vici order, and no more need be .said. Thi-s 
character, though apparently so very «ovel on paper, will be found 
to be but too easily recognized in the most ordinary life. In the 
.second preacher wefhave one of those miserable compounds of atro¬ 
city anti idiotcy who are also unfortunately but too numerous in many 
parts of England we could mention, a*ul whose furious and impious 
devotion (if we can so speak) is more rapidly undermining the re¬ 
ligious feelings of our peasantry ^than all other circumstances put 
together. The wold zeAl and dolorous folly of those tumultuous bat¬ 
terers at heaven’s gate—those assaulters of the Godhead—those insane 
clamourers and outrageous bellowers for salvation for one, and damna¬ 
tion for thou.samls—are rapidly propelling the minds of our agricul¬ 
tural poor into the opposite extreme; and who can say but such is a 
very natural .sequence? We recommend such of our readers a.s 
are ignorant of those mattetyj, to read “ Trials a«d Triumphs.” In 
addition to much sentiment, exquisitely conveyed, without any of its 
insulferable namby-pamby isms, this volume contains much sound and 
interesting information i» tlys development of characters not very 
familiar to the book-reading*public of the metropolis. The author 
^indirectly lets us into a knowledge of his political opinions, which we 
recognise to be Toryist in his riduculc of liberality. However, he is a 
very unobtrusfVe stickler for old abus^ and in his pleasantry and 
naivete we forget his politics, and merely reconrffliend him not to be 
too much given to the use of such jargon as “ locust swarms of poli¬ 
tical economists.” “ 


PoKMS, Sachkd, Dhamatic, and Lyric. »y Mary Ann Cuh- 
RHAM, Authoress of “ Norman Aubky,” &c. London : IIa- 
MiL-TON, Adams, and Co. I ^ 

If, pas.sion, feeliwg, pathos,* elegance, and grace are required to 
theconformation of a poet—then assureclly Mi'sV Cursham may take a 
high place ainon| Jher “ Sister Muses”—she has taken nature for her 
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guide, juid simplicity Ibr her model. Need the reader, therefore, 
wonder that she has written verses like the following.^ She is ad¬ 
dressing " A departed Soirit”—that fair spirit, we believe, which 
was a “light from Heaven” to Bybon —the “Mary’’ of his fondest 
dreams: 

“ Lov'd one ! round thy sainted shrine 
tVreaths of many colour’d hues, “ 
lilossoins of the tuneful Nine, 

Bath’d in love’s regretful dews. 

Sad I ding -from the dark bier 
J sunvnon thee—a sister muse, 

Waking each slumbering thought divine— 

Sweet spirit—hear! 

“ I’rum that voice of dulcet tone 
Linked numbcis never fell, 

V'et, around each note wa.s thrown 
’i'aste and feeling’s vital spell! 

'Fhee—the (Jod of sacred fiie 
( Never woo’d by stream or dell, 

'Tvvas tliy death-stiuek heart alone 
Echo’d his lyre 

Buothiok Tkagedians. Saunders and Otley. 

Miss Hill has certainly done more to place the character of an ac¬ 
tor in an amiable and pleasiiijg light than any author we know of. 
She has done much for ‘‘ the profession ” and they ought to be duly 
sensible of the obligation. She has blended, together morality and 
romance in a very charming manner ; and, like the author of “ Rook- 
wood”—who evidently has adesign upon the aspiring spirits of the day, 
in pointing out to them tlie glories of high-tobyisui—she ennobles 
the art .she evidently admires, and paints it with such a captivating 
colouring that one is eager to leave the dull realities,- and don the 
sock and buskin incontinently. It would be superfluous now to enter 
into a detailed account of the points of merit, which are scattered so 
abundantly throughout the work—in this we have been anticipated 
by many of our contemporaries; but, as a duty to IMiss Hill, it is but 
just to say that we have rarely perused t work with more satisfaction 
than “ Brother Tragedians,” or one that we can more conscientiously 
recommend for the amusement of our readers. 

My Daughter’s,JIook. London : Baldwin and Cradock. 

This truly elegant manual of feminine erudition and accomplishment 
has been already greeted with the almost unanimous approbation of 
our critical brethren ; and we can safely aflirm few books of the kind 
have been better entitled to so extended a celebrity. 3L/ Daughter’s 
Book is the production of the Author of the Yoiitig Gentleman’s Book; 
togetlier they form an E!ncyclopacdia of Elementary Knowledge, that 
in every well-educated family miH<t facilitate the attainment of general 
information, and be alike acceptable t(5 the teachers and the taught. 
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Sing Hey ! for 'rfiE Bottle : that Unsurpassed Gem ! Words 

BY Edward ^ancasTeu^ Composed by Wm. Kirby. Georcm-: 

AND Mais^by. 

Tills is decidedly one of his the best bacchanalian songs we over 
heard. The composer is evidently a lirst-ratc musician, by hi.s skil- 
ftd arrangement of the subject. The ai*‘ is wedded to the word.s as 
completely as if-the .same thought had breathed both ; and the chorus 
lia.s an expression of joyousness, irresistible to the “jolly companion.” 
Wo subjoin a verse of the song :— 

“ 1 will tell you a tale, that was well-known of old— 
lint first let me sec bumpers mounting, 

For wine, to a talc, warms the bosom that’s cold, 

When mix’d with the heart’s jmrplo fountain!- 
Once the Gods form’d a ring—’twas a talisman laie 

A bright ciimsoii gem its cynosure, • 

^Vlicrc Love lay concealed, cv’ry breast to ciisnai(‘, 

And brdliants form’d the cflclosnre.— 

Now hey! for thcboti'le’ that nnsnrpassed getn ! 

Sing ho !*for the wine’s ruby blushes. 

Hurrah ! for the circle around it, and then— 

Three cheers for rich wit’s sparkling gushes !’’ 

- _ ■ • 

The Music Book of Beauty. A Summer Annual. 

StMPKiN aniVIMar-siiall, and Smith and Co. 

One of the most splendid productionswe have ever seen, even in the 
bright world of JMusic. It is positively dazzling, and casts the en¬ 
tire host of annuals into shade. The poetry i.s by Edmund Smith, a 
gentleman who, has been successfully before the public as a lyric poet; 
and the music is by Barnett, Bishop, and the very best of our irm- 
sieiaus—containing some of tkeir hapjfier efforts. *" 


tiiiKg» theatrical. 

• In addition to the hackneyed routine of La Gazza Ladra, II 
Barbiere, Otcllfi, with which, notwithstanding their beauties, the 
ear is almost wearied, Laporte producccITbr hiaJjenefit a new work 
of Rossini—L’Assedio di Corinto. When we .say new, we do not 
mean it to be understood that the music has hitherto been wiknown. 
It is, in fact, a “ rifacciamento" of the* month. T*ijp gfiferal charac¬ 
ter of the opera is, as the very title would import, military—a style 
particularly adapt^ to the genius of^ossini, and accordingly he 
has indulged hirnSelf in liis forte for wind insti^iinents, not forgetting 
trumpets and drums; but at the samj* time, ihoiigh some parts may 
be considered sufficiently noisy,*still, on Jhe whole,^the opera is well 
worthy of tlie high reputation of its autluw. The crmcerted pieces, in 
particular, are ve^,effective, and were adrairably\givcn by (irisi. 
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Rubini, IvanofF, and Tainburini, In the course of the performance 
the former introduced a scene written for lier by Costa, a very 
spirited and brilliant composition, which was splendidly sang and 
rapturously applauded. The only other novelty (has been the Rosina 
of Grisi. As a character it does not afford, much scope for acting, 
but she contrived to infuse into it a piquancy and* grace peculiarly 
her own. A more charming Rosina we hfve never seen. Her 
sudden transition from indignant sorrow to unaffected delight when 
she discovers the slanderous calumnies of Doctor Bartolo, and that 
Leodoro and Almavina ar6 the same person, and the mingled ex¬ 
pression of grateful‘affection checked by maidenly delicacy with 
which she gave herself to her lover, ivere exquisite points, both of 
feeling and acting. Strange that such soid could not inspire 
Rubini with the slightest particle of animation. We confess we 
were liardly satisfied with her Rodcs’ variations, though in common 
with the whole house we felt the unaffected good nature with which 
she complied with the wishes for its repetition. It is a style of sing¬ 
ing which may be very well as an exercise for the voice, but which 
is unworthy of Grisi's powers. She is in every way far superior to 
the mere musical automaton^ however perfect that may be. Tam- 
burini was the Figaro, full of life and energy, perhaps approaching 
a little to buffoonery. But we are cold-blooded Englishmen, and 
therefore do not venture a positive opinion on the more mercurial 
natures of warmer climates. • 

Haymarkkt.— Mr. Morris has opened his attractive summer 
theatre with a star from the nortl?. Mr. Vandenhoff made his appear¬ 
ance some years ago—certainly under disadvantageous circunistances 
—and he did not meet with the support to which his talents entitled 
him. Mr. Morris, who is as good a judge of theatrical talent as any man 
in England, has given him another chance; and the result has been, 
that the manager's opinion has been quite right. Mr. Vandenhoff 
has met with a most gratifying reception. He has yet only played 
in the few standing characterir; but in^o finished a manner, tliat, ex¬ 
cepting, of course, Macready, shews lie has no rival to fear in ori¬ 
ginality but Elton. Mr. Morris has likewise brought forward a Miss 
Harrington, a very pretty girl; and if, properly encouraged, will 
become a pleasant actress. 

Vauxhall has commenced the season most prosperously, with galas 
and brilliant fetes of all kinds; besides a unique and pleasing exhi¬ 
bition of the situation of iiaptain Ross at the North*Pole, conveying 
a better idea of tTfe position of the gallant navigator, than all the 
books and prints to which the subject has given occasion. 

Among the many exhibitions of merit which are worthy of notice, 
Mr. Burford's i‘"anoraraa of'New York stands out conspicuously. 
Nothing conveys so vivid ai;*- idea of a city as ,a panoramic view— 
where in addition to Jhe pictorial delusion, the f,'|yantage of situation 
gives it an advantage^over every other mode of representation. This 
is about one of the best of Mr.i Burford’s efforts, and he richly de¬ 
serves all the patroitage ho enjoys. • 

* , f 
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